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PREFACE 


This volume covers the four months, April 14 to August 15 
of 1921, the year of the slogan : “Swaraj in one year”. Every- 
thing that Gandhiji said or did at this time was directed towards 
clarifying his concept of swaraj, training people to attain fitness 
for it, and mentally preparing them for its early achievement. His 
speeches and writings in Young India and Naoajivan concentrated at 
first on the Bezwada programme of March 1921, which had fixed 
specific targets to be reached by June 30 for the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund, Congress membership and the spread of the charkha. 

Gandhiji was clear in his own mind thatthe promise of “Swaraj 
in one year” was far from unconditional. He would test fitness 
for swaraj not only in terms of the Bezwada mandate but also by 
the fulfilment of the swadeshi programme, perfect non-violence 
and Hindu-Muslim unity. 

Gandhiji’s opposition was to the system of Government. In 
his appeal to “Every Englishman in India” he wrote : “ , . . man 
is superior to the system he propounds. . . . Here in India you 
belong to a system vile beyond description. It is possible, there- 
fore, for me to condemn the system in the strongest terms, 
without considering you to be bad. . . . Our corporate life is 
based on mutual distrust and fear. This, you will admit, is 
unmanly . . . join me in destroying a system that has dragged 
both you and us down.” ^pp. 366-7) Gandhiji’s aim was “a 
commonwealth of nations which will combine, if they do, for the 
purpose of giving their best to the world, and of protecting, not 
by brute force but by self-suffering, the weaker nations or races of 
the earth.” (p. 296) 

How was swaraj to be established? Gandhiji’s reading of 
history was that the British people did not yield to justice pure 
and simple. It was too abstract for their common sense. They 
would respond when the Indian- people had shown sufficient 
strength of purpose and undergone a measure of self-sacrifice, or 
when justice was allied with force. Whether it was brute force or 
soul-force, they did not mind. 

But Gandhiji was sure that the force he should employ was 
non-violent non-co-operation. He deprecated methods of subter- 
fuge, secrecy and violence. At the Gujarat Political Conference 
on June 1, he moved the resolution which advocated non-co-opera- 





tion. In persuading the Ali Brothers to issue a statement disclaim- 
ing any intention to resort to violence or to league with foreign 
enemies, he brought on himself much criticism from many quarters, 
but morality was for him higher than politics, and he commended 
the apology as “a guiding-star to the straying non-co-operators. 
They must continually purify themselves even in front of their 
opponents, and at the risk of their action being mistaken for weak- 
ness. In the process of putting themselves in the right, they must 
not count the cost. That is the implication of following truth for 
truth’s sake ...” (p. 249). 

The Non-co-operation campaign had been aimed at removing 
“the hallucination about titles, law-courts, schools and Councils.” 
(p. 14) It was not, it could not be, suspended till the end was 
reached. It was always open to the people to resort to it. It 
was a movement “intended to invite Englishmen to co-operate 
with us on honourable terms or retire from our land ... to 
place our relations on a pure basis, to define them in a manner 
consistent with our self-respect and dignity.” (p. 16) 

The primary aim of the movement was self-purification, the 
revival of the Kshatriya spirit. “Even our prayer should be not 
for swaraj, but for strength to win it.” (p. 100) “Wc are not even 
trying to change the British, we are trying to reform ourselves.” 
(p. 122) His “Himalayan mistake” lay in his misjudging “the 
preparedness of the country”, (p. 61) To criticism by The Tims 
of India that he had changed, he replied that there was no real 
difference between the old Gandhi and the new, but that the new 
had a clearer conception of satyagraha and prized the doctrine of 
ahimsa more than ever. 

Criticism from the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, was a chal- 
lenge that Gandhiji met in firm and categorical terms. He coun- 
selled patience and a clear distinction between the movement 
and its excrescences. He wrote : “Non-co-operation may have 
come in advance of its time. India and the world must then 
w'ait, but there is no choice for India save between violence and 
non-co-operation.” The Poet need not fear that the movement 
was “intended to erect a Chinese wall between India and the 
West. On the contrary, non-co-operation is intended to pave 
the way to real, honourable and voluntary co-operation ba.scd on 
mutual respect and trust. . . . Non-co-operation is a protest 
against an unwittmg and unwilling participation in evil.” (p. 162) 

In the course of a note on “English Learning”, Gandhiji made 
his classic declaration insisting on the native strength which alone 
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can assimilate foreign influence. “I hope I am as great a believer 
in free air as the great Poet. I do not want my house to be 
walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want 
the cultures of all the lands to be blown about my house as freely 
as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. I 
refuse to live in other people’s houses as an interloper, a beggar or 
a slave. . . . Mine is not a religion of the prison-house. It has 
room for the least among God’s creation. But it is proof against 
insolence, pride of race, religion or colour.” (p. IS?) 

The ground was being prepared for a fresh expression of 
the non-co-operation spirit. The Viceroy’s Simla speech was 
“all right” — a preliminary effort at a study of the movement. 
“One misses in the Viceregal speech,” Gandhiji wrote a little 
later, “a frank recognition of the many failures of the past, and 
therefore, a sincere desire for opening a new page.” (p. 188) Yet 
on June 24, he was “deeply grieved” over the Viceroy’s commumgue 
and speech regarding the Ali Brothers’ apology neither of which 
was factually correct. On June 28, he asked that an agreed 
account of the circumstances and character of his interviews with 
the Viceroy in May be published. He feared that the Viceroy 
had passed into the hands of a bureaucracy that was “clever, 
united and unscrupulous”. , 

It became the duty of the non-co-operators henceforth to 
preach disaffection for the existing system of Government and to 
prepare the country for civil disobedience. He made clear the 
relationship between non-co-operation and civil disobedience. 
“Disobedience is the acutest form of non-co-operation ... It is 
a total denial of the authority of the State, and is permissible 
only when the State has proved itself corrupt beyond redemption.” 
(p. 229) Gandhiji had himself refused to appear as a witness 
before the Military Requirements Committee. 

On July 1-7, the Non-co-operation Committee consisting of 
Gandhiji, Shaukat Ali, Dr. Kitchlew and Khatri issued a report 
urging greater effort for fulfilling the Bezwada and Non-co-opera- 
tion programmes. Gandhiji recognized that the most religious 
of all movements, as he described it, would entail a great deal 
of sacrifice and suffering. “The Temple of Freedom is not 
erected without the blood of sufferers.” {p. 441) Repeated arrests 
and continuous incarceration were part of the price the people 
had to pay. 

Gandhiji did concede the “dangerous” character of civil 
disobedience. While, on the one hand, it coyld never be put down 
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if the civil resisters were prepared to face extreme hardships, it 
was “a most dangerous experiment — that of inducing thousands 
of Mussulmans and, for that matter, Hindus too, to become and 
remain strictly non-violent, although tl:.eir final creed permits 
them to resort to violence under given conditions.” (p. 493) 
Nevertheless, Gandhiji discounted the feasibility of starting a civil 
disobedience movement then or in the immediate future. The 
country was not ready for its adoption on an extensive scale. 

The target of the Tilak Swaraj Fund — a crore of rupees— 
had been reached by the end of June — a sensational achievement. 
More emphasis was now placed on swadeshi and boycott of 
foreign cloth — ^in order to create “an atmosphere that would 
enable us to inaugurate civil disobedience on a scale that no 
Grovernment can resist.” (p. 466). 

•• On July 1, Gandhiji gave the call for complete boycott of 
foreign cloth by August I, for, as he wrote, “To be able to enter 
the temple of swaraj, what we need is swadeshi. Swadeshi means 
boycott of foreign cloth.” (p, 341) 

About the middle of July, Gandhiji put into circulation a 
pledge to use only hand-woven swadeshi clothes. It was about 
this time that the ‘bonfire’ of foreign cloth became the ‘burning’ 
topic of the day. Gandhiji recommended all people to take 
a pledge on August I abjuring the use of foreign cloth. The 
people took the swadeshi vow en masse. The public meeting at 
Parel, at which there was the first huge bonfire of foreign cloth, 
took place on the night of July 31, which Gandhiji described as 
“a sacred day for Bombay”, ft was reminiscent of the meeting 
in Johannesburg in August -1908, at which the Indians had made 
a bonfire of their registration certificates. He strc.ssed the signi- 
ficance of the act: “I look upon the ceremony of burning as a 
sacrament.” (p. 455). The “outward fire is a symbol of the inner 
fire that should bum up all our weaknesses . . . our purified 
reason must show us the true economics of swadeshi.” (pp, 458-9) 
“A glow of freedom passed through that vast concourse. It was 
a noble act nobly performed. . . (p, 486) And in a letter to 

Andrews he explained: “What I am trying to do just now is 
to perform a surgical operation with a hand that must not shake. 
... I look upon life as one of discipline and restraints . . . the 
people are silently and unconsciously transferring their hatred of 
siimers to sin itself.” (p. 499) 

What was the shape of the swaraj for which this was the 
preparation? Gandhiji left no room for doubt or ambiguity: 
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“Swaraj is a state of being of individuals and nations.” (p. 99) 
“Swaraj is the abandonment of the fear of death.” (p. 503) 
“Ability to plod is swaraj.” (p. 528) Ramarajya meant “swaraj 
or the rule of dhaima or people’s rule. Such rule can be 
established only when the people themselves come to have a 
regard for dharma and learn to be brave.” (p. 122) “ . . . swaraj 
could not be granted even by God. We would have to earn it 
ourselves.” (p. 133) 

With the structure of swaraj Gandhiji refused to concern 
himself at the moment. So, when Bipin Chandra Pal raised the 
question, Gandhiji considered it premature and compared it with 
the act of a “mason trying to tackle the topmost storey before 
the foundation was solidly laid.” (p. 232) 

Such swaraj, or dharmarajya, the Kingdom of the righteous, 
could be achieved only by the means of non-violent non-co-, 
operation. Gandhiji declared: “I have no desire to see any- 
thing but Right triumph. I have never believed and I do not 
now believe that the end justifies the means. . . . You cannot 
achieve a good end by bad means.” (p. 492) He wanted to see 
India stand erect. In free India, there was no room for a gov- 
erning class. The people were insistent more and more on governing 
themselves. “Good Government, they are coming to see, is no 
substitute for self-government.” (p. 188) He was unable to ac- 
cept the proposition that “whilst the distant goal must be one of 
freedom for India, its present state must be that of tutelage. . . . 
British rule is tainted with the blood of the innocent victims of 
Jallianwala, and with treachery towards Islam.” (p. 189) Until 
these causes were removed, the unrest in India could not be 
cured. When England washed her hands clean, there was a 
possibility of even swaraj “within the Empire”. But the Congress 
creed had been “purposely made elastic enough to admit of a 
demand for independence”, (p. 355) 

Of this independence Congress was obviously to be the ins- 
trument — Gandhiji emphasized. The Congress Constitution had 
been so devised “as to tax and prove the nation’s capacity for 
self-government”. He claimed that the greater the authority of 
Congress, the less must be that of the Government, so that “when 
the Congress commands complete confidence and willing obe- 
dience to its instructions, there is full swaraj.” (p. 293). He wrote 
to N. C. Kclkar on July 4: “. . . we should make the Working 
Committee a swift, powerful and homogeneous body. ... I do 
believe we can achieve all we want by efl&dcntly working the 
Congress constitution. . . (p. 322) 
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Gandhiji continued to focus attention on social evils like un- 
touchability. Wherever he spoke, he inveighed against the prac- 
tice. It was Hindu society’s duty to get rid of it. It was un- 
acceptable to reason. It was contrary to truth and non-violence 
and, therefore, was certainly not dharma. He recognized that by 
this relentless criticism, he had alienated and antagonized many; 
but he would not compromise with untouchability. Likewise he 
persisted in emphasizing the need for communal unity, It was 
not a mere copy-book maxim with him. He saw clearly the 
truth: “Divided we must fall.” (p. 89] He envisaged closer ties 
between labour and capital-not by legislation but by practice. 
Legislation in advance of public opinion was often worse 
than useless. Prohibition, too, was a compelling need, He 
declared: “Under every system of government, total prohibition, 
so far as I can see, will be insisted upon by the nation.” (p. 368) 

Perhaps the most precious thing in this Volume is “A Con- 
fession of Faith” (pp. 369-71), a touching tribute to Gokhale, in 
which Gandhiji stresses the sacredness of the relation- 

ship and praises his master in terms which the world would 
willingly apply to the disciple as well: “Pure as crystal, gentle as a 
lamb, brave as a lion, generous to a fault. . . the most perfect man 
in the political field.” 



NOTE TO THE READER 


In reproducing English material every endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in the text spelt 
out. Variant spellings of. names have, however, been retained as 
in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors. 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have been set up in 
small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of speeches 
and passages which are not by Gandhiji have been set up in small 
type. In reports of speeches and interviews, slight chaises have 
sometimes been made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efforts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations of these are available, Aey have been used 
with such changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity 
with the original. 

The date of an item where it was available or could be inferred 
has been indicated at the top right-hand comer; if the original is 
undated, the inferred date is supplied within square brackets, with 
reasons where necessary. The date given at the end of an item 
alongside the source is that of publication. The writings are 
placed under the date of publication except where the articles 
carry a date line or where the date of writing has special 
significance and is ascertainable. 

References to An Autobiography cite only the part and chapter, 
in view of the varying pagination in different editions. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. refers 
to those available in the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahalaya, 
New Delhi; C.W. denotes documents secured by the Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to 
the text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the Volume are also provided at the end. 
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1. SPEmH AT MEETING IN RAS^ 


AprU 15, 1921 

I once advised the people to help the Government when it was 
in difficulties, saying that, if we wished to secure our rights under 
the Government, we must first do our duty. Accordingly, as soon 
as the campaign in the Kheda district had ended, I came to per* 
suade the people to join the army.^ I had got ready to do sol- 
diering. I do not at all regret what I did. I see that it has 
brought nothing but profit to the people. By deciding that we 
should join the army, we showed our nobility. I am not sorry that 
we did so. I am sorry only for this, that when 1 went to the brave 
and stout-hearted Patidars^ and Tkakores*, only a few came 
forward to enlist. The reason for it was not that they did not 
like the Government or lacked faith in it, but that they did not have 
the necessary courage. You were not ready to die. You did 
not like to die for the Government or fi)r anyone else, but now 
the times have changed. Now I am opposing the Govemmentj 
I consider it adhamuP on our part to do soldiering for the Govern- 
ment} I have now lost all faith in it. At that time, I did 
not call this Government Satanic, but today I call this ad- 
ministration a Satanic Govemihent or Rcwarmajycfi. That unique 
devotion with which I went about on foot in the Kheda district 
and that strength of mine which I used for the Government, that 
very strength of mine, a part of my noble heritage, I am now 
employing against the Government, for satyagraha means doii% 
what is light. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajbttn, 1-5-1921 


I This and similar other reports of speeches which follow are extracted from 
the accounts of Oandhiji’s tour in Gujarat published in Jyasajwan. 

* m Vol. XIV. 

3 ^ Names of communities forming bulk of the population in the 

Kl^a district of Gujarat 

* The opposite of dharma ' 

< The rule of Ravaua, as distinguished from Rarmajya whidi is tradi- 
tionally regarded as the ideal political order 



2. SPEECH AT MEETING IN BORSAD 


April 15, 1921 

When I visited Borsad earlier,* I did not succeed in my aim, 
but now there is awakening here. The first mark of awakening 
is that we should have developed the power of organizing meetings 
and of controlling processions. That requires training. Just as 
a fire or a waterfall caniiot be utilized unless skilfully controlled, 
so awakening too is useless without discipline. The first mark of 
awakening is that, wherever we are, we should understand our 
duty. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 1-5-1921 


3. SPEECH AT TALUKA CONFERENCE, HALOD 

April 16 , mi 

For me, there can be decorations, presents and medals of khadi 
alone. The thing I have been given, however, is no sign of swa- 
raj. One can see in this why we do not get swaraJ this very day. 
You have elected as your president a man who calls himself a farm- 
er and a weaver, and now a Bhangi^; and you have given him this 
purse! There is no weight in it cither of paper [i.c., currency 
notes] or silver or gold. You have given me just an empty purse; 
and a still greater crime is that it is all made of foreign material.* 
Its dye is foreign, its yarn is foreign, the silk thread in it is foreign. 
Then what is swadeshi in it? 1 claim to be a leader of the swadeshi 
movement and I should know what is swadeshi and what is not 
swadeshi. The beauty of my definition of swadeshi is that if we 
foUow such swadeshi, nobody can prevail over us. Swadeshi for 
Halol is what is made in Halo! itself. Anything made anywhere 
else in India must be unacceptable to it. We, all of us, should 

* During the KJieda Satyagraha hn the summer of 1918; rid* Vol XIV. 

* In the Panch Mahals district of Gujarat. Gandhiji presided over the 
conference. 

3 Literally scavenger, member of a community traditionally regarded 
untouchable 

* Some person in the audience interrupted Gandhiji at this point, saying 
that it was swadeshi. The remarks whidh follow were in reply to this. 
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be self-sufficient and should compete for the first place. We shall 
get Swaraj when we vie with one another with ever greater vigour 
in this matter. This is the key to swaraj. 

I cannot bear to see the decorations here in the town. Not 
even an inch of foreign cloth should be used in them. Instead, 
such cloth is hung up all round. AU the flags and buntings are of 
foreign stuff. Their dyes are all foreign. Understand, therefore, 
that these decorations are no better than rags. Since one puts up 
decoradons for the sake of the guest, you should have done what 
would please me, at least out of courtesy and respect for me! We 
shall make progress towards swaraj only if we do everything 
thoughtfully and with understanding. The volunteers whom we 
see moving about here are dressed in English-style coat-and- 
trousers of duck cloth. How absurd that volunteers for swaraj 
work should use duck doth! If you cannot afford to buy new 
khadi, I am ready to give you khadi to replace your duck cloth. 
If you feel too embarrassed to accept khadi firom me, I would 
advise you to do your work as volunteers wearing only a loin- 
cloth. It is not that service can be rendered only by dressing oneself 
up like an Englishman. It is with your love and good behaviour 
that you should impress the people. If you are seeking to do so with 
your En glish trousers, give up the idea altogether. We should 
discard this apparel at least to keep up our dignity as Indians out 
to win swaraj. Personally, I would advise the volunteers to spin 
every day for two’ hours. You can be true volunteers only when 
you spin yourselves, get the yam woven into cloth and wear that 
doth. 

In our swaraj army, grown-ups would not work as effectively 
as little boys and girls. The former are steeped in fraud, hypocrisy 
and pride. If these things disappear, we should get swaraj this 
very day. Though advanced in age, we should have iimocence, like 
Maulana Shaukat Ali’sh This man’s mind is as pure and tender 
as a child’s. He wishes ill of none. He fears only God. Learn 
innocence from him. I have cultivated innocence by constant 
effort. I have built the embankment, putting a pebble at a time, 
have filled the pond drop by drop; it is still unfilled. Maulana 
Shaukat Ali has lived in luxury and yet he has the strength to 
mount the scaffold this moment. I revel in khadi and the touch 
of silk is torture to my body, whereas Shaukat Ali is in love wth 
muslin and silk. When, nevertheless, he puts on khadi, the thing 

1 1873-1938; nationalist Muslim politician; took a leading part in the 
Khilafat movement 
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must be regarded a miracle. He has embraced the hardships of a 
fakir’s life for the sake of Islam. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 1-5-1921 


4. SPEECH AT CULTIVATORS^ MEETING, HALOD 

April 16, im 

You, in particular, need manure to grow corn. Then, how can 
you despise the Bhangis? We want to bring Satjapuga^ into this 
world. It will certainly not drop from the skies. We have to 
usher it in through our good deeds. All addictions, therefore, should 
be given up. How can a man who gets intoxicated with liquor, 
toddy, ganje^, opium and such other things take care of an inesti- 
mable thing like a farm? You are verily the protectors of the land, 
the producers of food for the world. These days I have been apply- 
ing to the Government epithets like robbers and devils; if you 
farmers, then, rob the people, how should you be characterized? 
If you give up your traditional goodness, your heroism and your 
truthfulness, if you, who are called the fathers of the world, oppress 
the people, that will be like the sea catching fire. To whom, then, 
should a man like me turn, one who, having come to dislike legal 
practice, describes himself as a weaver and a Bkangi? But I am 
sure that you are good and hence it is that I have become a farmer. 
The farmer’s pillow is death. He sleeps with death under his 
head. Who could firighten him? You arc kings, in fact, and I 
want you to remain so. The king who robs his subjects sins. There- 
fore, be good in your lives. 

Go and give the message from this farmer Gandhi to other 
farmers, that he has asked them not to steal and not to gamble. 
Their duty is to grow corn and sell it at reasonable prices. They 
may not sell at a loss, but it is not right for a cultivator to make 
unduly large profits like a miserly trader. They will find theirs a 
worth-while profession only if they save themselves from this. 

You need not do labour under compulsion. Will you slave 
on the farm or for the Government and its dishonest officials? 
Tell them that you are not serfs but farmers. 

• As the cultivators who had arrived to attend the Taiitk.t Genfercnce could 
not hear Gandhiji’s speech, a separate meeting was ariiinged for them in 
the evening. 

* Literally “Age of Truth”; the Golden Age 

3 Hemp 
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Get rid of your addictions and learn self-control. Pray to 
God as you get up in the morning and then go to your work. It 
is not good that, in the evening, after unyoking the oxen, you 
start speaking foul language or singing filthy songs. In the 
late evening, sing bhajans^ or join in kirtans^ in praise of God. There 
are no rains these days because the king has become a sinner, and 
so have the subjects. God does not destroy us completely, since 
He wants to test us. Be good in your lives, therefore, give up addic- 
tions, engage yourselves in hkqjans and kirtans; you will find, then, 
that you have all the rain you want. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 1-5-1921 


5. NOTES 

Language and Thought 

It is rarely that language succeeds as a vehicle of thought. 
More often than not it conceals thought. Always language circum- 
scribes thought. When, especially, a person translates fi:om an- 
other’s language, what difficulties are experienced and howlers 
perpetrated only translators and journalists know. We have been 
in such difficulties time and again. We published Shri Vaman- 
rao Joshi’s statement^ in bold t5rpe on the front page. When we 
read the printed translation, we ourselves felt ashamed. We felt 
we had done an injustice to this brave man, or, rather, to readers. 
The message seemed to go against the ideas and methods which 
we wish to see prevail. The translation we printed was from Eng- 
lish. Shri Vamanrao’s original message was of course in Marathi. 
The objectionable element we find in our translation is not present 
in the original at all. “It is not our business to reveal our own 
shame in public” — ^is the view we have attributed to Shri Vaman- 
rao."^ Our courage lies in being ever ready to expose our shame. 
Shri Vamanrao wishes to cloak the people’s shame by himself 
displaying courage and not by leaving that shame unexposed. By 
hiding their shame the people become emasculated, just as a disease 

1 Devotional songs and those sung in chorus, respectively 

3 In J^avajioan, 14-4-1921. Joshi, who had been arrested on a charge of 
sedition, had stated that he did not want to defend himself. 

^ Joshi had held that their duty was to expose the misdeeds of foreigners 
and not to expose their own shame in public which, he implied, he would be 
doing by offering a defence. There was nothing more disgraceful, in his view, 
than that one Indian should be arrested by another and sentenced by a third. 
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grows by being concealed. If one Indian apprehends another and 
a third punishes the latter, there is no shame in this at all. There 
may be something to be ashamed of in the occasion itself. When, 
however, swaraj is established, an Indian policeman will arrest an 
Indian who has committed a crime and the latter will be punished 
by an Indian judge. That will not .seem shameful; in fact, it 
will be normal and accepted as such. Shri Vamanrao has made 
his remarks with reference to the present situation. He has pointed 
to and exposed our shame in an Indian serving [the Government] 
for the sake of the belly, ever the cause of so many sins, arrest- 
ing another innocent Indian, and in a judge, in the same posi- 
tion as the first Indian, sentencing the latter. But it pains us that 
we could not bring out in our translation all this meaning. How- 
ever, we console ourselves with the thought that such errors are in- 
evitable. We see what an inadequate instrument language is, 
especially the language of translation, for expressing our thoughts. 
Indeed, true speech consists in acting rather than in speaking. How 
can speeches ever reveal thoughts as action docs? Let us all act 
as Shri Vamanrao does and read his message in his sacrifices, in 
his courage, in his fearlessness, his simplicity and his humility. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajivan^ 17-4-1921 


6, LETTER TO NARASINHRAO DIVETIA^ 


Godhra, 

Monday, April 18, 1921 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Mahadev tells me that the reference to Shri Dayaram Gidu- 
mal in my reply* to your open letter has hurt you very much. I 
did not make the remarks to hurt you. I made them to show my 
regard for you and Dayaramji, to let people know that, no 
matter what the world may say, you are both holy souls. All the 
same, if you feel hurt I shall make amends in any way you wish. 
How can I ever intend to give you pain? 

1 ^so understand that you arc offended that I have not yet 
found it possible to call on you while I could pay a visit to PateP. 

* 1859-1937; Gujarati poet and man of Icttcrsi: professor of Guiorati. 
Elphmstone College, Bombay 

2 Vide Vol. XIX, pp. 176-81. 

3 Presumably Vithaibhai Patel 
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What defence shall I make? A visit to you should be a pilgrimage. 
To Patel I went on business — ^would I have elven the time, after 
that, for a peaceful visit to you? Many of my most cherished 
dreams remain unfulfilled, as in this instance. Won’t you for- 
give me, taking my word that I have not offended you knowingly? 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfarasinhraoni Rojanishi 


7. SPEECH AT MEETING IN GODHRA 

April 18, 1921 

The main reason why we have become the Bkangis of this 
Empire, this Government, is that our Vaishnaoas^ and ShaivaiP, who 
call themselves orthodox samtani^, behave like beasts towards the 
Bhangis and oppress them. The Bhangis are our kith and kin, our 
blood-brothers. We accept their service and do not even pay them 
adequate wages, so that they are obliged to live on the remains on 
our plates which we offer them and are driven to eat carrion. 
As for service, I do not think that a lawyer, a doctor or a coEec- 
tor serves society a whit more than a Bkangi. The Bhangii services 
surely rank much higher than the services of these. If the former 
were to stop serving, what would be the plight of society? The 
calamity that has befallen us is the reward of the sin we have 
committed against the Antyajas*. The punishment for our sin has 
to be shared by the Muslims because they are our neighbours. Many 
Hindus cite Shastras for avoiding contact with the Bhangis. I tell 
you, however, if there is any Shastra which says that it is sin to 
touch a Bhangi, it is no Shastra. A Shastra can never be beyond 
the power of reason to understand, something which disregards 
truth. For the rest, the Shastras may be interpreted in any way 
one chooses. What do we not do in the name of the Shastras? 
In their name, mendicants consume bhang and smoke ganja; in 
the name of the Shastras, some devotees of a goddess consume 

1 Devotees of Vishnu, the Preserver in the Hin'du Trinity, and His incar- 
nation, Krishna 

2 Devotees of Siva, the Destroyer in the Hindu Trinity 

3 Hindus who accept the ess^tials of Hinduism as unalterable, the division 
of society into four castes being one of them 

♦ Literally “last-bom”, communities of untouchables in general 
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mutton and wine and numberless people indulge in immoral prac- 
tices; in the name of the Shastras, in the Madras Presidency, girls 
of tender age are forced to become prostitutes. What greater tra- 
vesty of the Shastras can there be than this? I regard myself an 
orthodox Vaisknava', I believe in the Vamaskrama^ way of life. But 
I tell you, the idea that one gets polluted by touching a Bhangi 
is an excrescence on Hinduism, a kind of dirt which has settled 
on it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncaajivan, 1-5-1921 


8. REPLY TO WELCOME ADDRESS BY SURAT 
MUmCIPAUTY 

April 19, 1921 

I must say that just as not every man can eat or digest a 
rich dish, I wonder whether I can digest the glowing praises 
showered on me. Some day, perhaps, I shall deserve them. I am 
doing my best in that direction. I have been striving to be able 
to vanquish untruth with truth and anger by refusing to oppose it 
with anger, and I wish that I should lay down my life in the effort. 
But, at present, the epithets you have applied to me are mis- 
placed. IfJ hearing them, I become indifferent or overbearing or 
smugly assume that I already deserve them because people have 
offered them to me, immediately my de^adation would begin. 
My eflFort should be, above everything else, to mmntain humility 
and see that I do not transgress the limits of propriety. The country’s 
good and mine lie in my working with this vigilance. 

Your giving me a welcome address bespeaks the marvellous 
awakenmg in the country. It only means that the Municipality 
has realized its role. I hope to get much work for the country done 
through municipalities. And that is the reason why, in the resolu- 
tions adopted at the last two sessions of the Congress,* municipali- 
ties have not been asked to join the non-co-operation move- 
ment. B^g what they are, the municipalities involve some ele- 
mOTt of co-operation, but then, at present, there is not a single 
thi^ of ours which is free from it. There is co-operation even in 
eating one single grain of wheat. The non-co-operation we arc 
employing at present is so light that even a child can shoulder 

‘ The orgaaization of society into four castes, each with a disthictiw func- 
txon, and the division of life into four stages ' 

^At Calcutta in September 1920 and at Nagpur in Docembar 1920 
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its burden. If we can carry out intensive non-co-operation, it has 
such miraculous power that we can get swaraj in a day. But I 
have taken care to put before the country only a simple form of 
non-co-operation which the country will have strength enough to 
carry out, and every municipality can join it. If the munici- 
palities in the country understand this and organize whatever 
work they can do, swaraj will be easy to win. 

As regards what this Municipality can do, all I have to say is, 
keep the promise you have given to make an effort to act upon 
the advice of the Congress. Gird up your loins for the removal of 
untouchability. I have mentioned this first, leaving aside the spin- 
ning-wheel. The latter represents the supreme task to which we 
should bend all our efforts, but there is a still more important 
task for the Hindus, which is to see that not the slightest trace of 
untouchability survives. Work has to be done in the spinning- 
wheel movement, but in this our very mentality has to be trans- 
formed. 

Last night I went to the Bhang^ quarters in Godhra. I was in 
agony at the sight of the conditions there. I wonder why Hindus, 
sharp-eyed as they are, cannot see what is visible even to the naked 
eye, why they do not know that there is a carbuncle on their back. 

You have been elected to get the city cleaned of its refuse, 
to look after the healtli of the people, to provide education for the 
children and to prevent diseases. You can do this only by raising 
the status of Bhangis. There will be no meaning in swaraj if you 
think merely of filling your pockets, just as England served its 
own interests on the pretence that it was fighting the War for the 
sake of small states like Belgium. 

Why do I call this Government Satanic? It had drawn the 
sword not for defending the weak but for devouring them. In 
our swaraj, in our dharmarajya, there will be only one aim, to serve 
the weak. We can be called true swarajists only if we do tapaschaiya\ 
to get pure swaraj which will provide cool shelter to all. 

Thus, the uplift of the Bhangis is your first duty. Their streets 
must be clean, their houses tidy; they should have a convenient 
source of water. I now caU myself a Bhan^. Personally, I delight 
in spending some time in a Bhangi locality. That is, indeed, a re- 
creation for me. Fondling their children gives me joy. The 
Municipality, therefore, cannot be said to have discharged its 
duty so long as the Bhangi qusurter is not in such condition that a 
man like me can stay there and observe the rules of hygiene. 


> Sdf-su£fering as moral discipline 
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By a national school, we should at the present time under- 
stand a school for spinning, for bur education should provide us 
with the sustaining noiuishment, which would make us free and 
radiant with vigour. I have been correcting my mistake with re- 
gard to education. If we try to impart no better education than 
what the Government provides, we shall go down. If we want to 
infuse strength into our people, the spiiming-wheel is the only 
effective remedy. It is the basis of a golden plan for education. 
Introduce it in the schools and then you will not have to go 
begging to maintain them. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajioan, 5-5-1921 


P. NOTES 

Figures and Their Meaning 

For tlie guidance of the workers I give below a table showing 
the population in millions of each Congress Province and the pro- 
portion in hundreds of thousands to be collected by it for the 
Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund*. 


No. 

Provinces 

Population 
in millions 

Proportion of 
subscription 
in thousands 

1 

Madras 

“ ‘20 

650 

2 

Andhra 

21 

682 

3 

Karuatak 

12 

390 

4 

Kerala 

7 

227 

5 

Bombay 

1 

32.5 

6 

Maharashtra 

12 

300 

7 

Gujarat 

11 

357 

8 

Sind 

4 

130 

9 

U. P. 

49 

1,592 

10 

Punjab 

27 

877 

11 

N.-W. F. 

3 

97.5 

12 

Delhi. 

1 

32.5 


*The Indian National Congress, in its annua! session at Nagpur, on 
December 26, 1920, resolved to set up the All-India Tilak Memorial Swar^ 
Fund. On March 31, 1921, the All-India Congress Committee meeting at 
Betwada decided upon a target of one crorc of rupees for the Fund. Vid$ 
Vol. XIX, p. 496. 
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No. 

Provinces 

Population 
in millions 

Proportion <h 
subscription 
in thousands 

13 

Ajmer Merwara 

19 

617 

14 

G. P. (Hindi) 

9 

292 

15 

G. P. (Marathi) 

3 

97.5 

16 

Berar 

3 

97.5 

17 

Bihar 

29 

942 

18 

Utkal 

25 

487 

19 

Bengal 

47 

1,527 

20 

Assam 

* 4 

130 

21 

Burma 

12 

390 


Though the sum for the whole of India, for the memory which 
it is intended to perpetuate and for the purpose which it is to 
fulfil, is small enough, it wll not be collected without persistent and 
widespread effort. The surest way of not collecting the sum will 
be for each province merely to think of its own quota and be 
satisfied with it. The surest and the quickest way of collecting the 
sum is for everyone and for every province to collect the whole or 
the most it can. Thus, a few milhonaires of Bombay could, if 
they chose, subscribe the crore required in a day. It would be 
ridiculous for Bombay to fling its quota at India and rest content. 
Bombay alone can well shoulder the whole burden. • Bombay has 
allowed India to think always that it can finance public move- 
ments. Bombay paid the lion’s share to the Jallianwala Bagh 
Fund, Bombay paid the fattest contribution to the Congress Punjab 
Sub-Committee. Bombay has always out-distanced every other pro- 
vince in financial assistance. It will be equally ridiculous for Gujarat 
to be satisfied with its own quota of a little over lakhs. It can 
easily collect much more, whereas the United Provinces would 
appear to be hopeless if the past is any guide to the future. They have 
no rich public workers. Pundit Nehru who always gave liberally 
has ceased to earn his lakhs per year.* India’s biggest beggar 
Pundit Malaviyaji^ is not as yet available to the movement. It 
would be idle for us to expect the United Provinces to contribute 

* Motilal Nehru had given up his legal practice and plunged into public 

work. 

^Madan Mohan Malaviya (1861-1946); President, Indian National Con- 
gress, 1909 and 1918; founded the Banaras Hindu University in 1916, and was 
its Vice-Chancellor during 1919-40; member, Imperial Legislative Council, 
1910-20; attended the Round Table Conference in London, 1931-32 
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their quota of nearly 16 lakhs. And yet if the forty-nine millions of 
the population of these provinces can be touched, if the big 
zemindars can be interested, what is sixteen lakhs? The savings 
of the drink bill can pay the whole quota. And it has Hardwar 
and Benares to fall back upon. The workers can easily get the rich 
pilgrims who visit these famous shrines to contribute to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. They must have faith, and courage that faith brings. 
Similarly Bengal. Bengal has many rich men but it has not as yet 
shone for its patriotic finance. Mr. Das' has to beat new ground. 
With the assistance of the Marwadis and the Gujaratis domiciled 
in Calcutta, Bengal should have no difficulty. Ajmer Merwara 
will be hard put to it to find its quota of over six lakhs. It has to 
work among the different States. Its is perhaps the most difficult 
plight. For the Mussulmans, Ajmer is a name to conjure with. 
The thousands of Mussulmans who visit Ajmer Shariff can make 
a handsome contribution to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Every worker 
must realize that there is not a moment to lose. I invite the heads 
of each province to send weekly notes of sums collected fay them 
for publication. There must be systematic house-to-house collection. 
Gujarat has copied the Punjab. It has receipts on coloured art 
paper, containing a fine portrait of the deceased patriot in a corner. 
The map of India ornaments the rest of the receipt. At the 
back are printed the ten conditions ofswaraj. The receipt is acknow- 
ledged in Gujarati, Devnagari and Urdu scripts. They have one- 
rupee, five-rupee and ten-rupee receipts. The Punjab had already 
collected Rs. 1,85,000 up to the 12th instant. The programmed 
put before the country by the All-India Gongrc-ss Committee is an 
easy programme for business people. It is an impossible task for 
idle dreamers or platform orators. India cannot establish swaraj 
without the swaraj workers developing fine business habits. 

An Injured Eye 

Attention has been drawn in these columns to the temperance 
activity in Ahmedabad and its great self-restraint. Dr. Kanuga was 
so seriously hurt in the eye by an unknown stone thrown that he 
might have lost it. As it was, he had to be laid up for a few days. 

t Gtuttaranjan Das (1870-1925); President, Indian Naliotnal Congress, 
1922; founded the Swarajya Party in 1923 

* Apart from collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, the Congress had called 
for the enrolment of a crore of Congress members and the introduction of two 
j^Hion spinning-wheels in the vUlages and cities. These objectives, embodied 
in what became known as the Bezwada Programme of the Congress, were to 
be achieved by June 30, 1921. 
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He stood his ground inspite of the injury till he was relieved. The 
other pickets continued at their post. There was no panic. Natu- 
rally there was no complaint. The result was electrical. The 
drinking party was nonplussed. The stone-throwing lost its force 
for want of reaction. And I understand that after the incident there 
has been no stone-throwing at all. The effect on the visitors to the 
drink shops has also been equally great. I regard this as one of 
the best examples of non-violence and its immediate results. Had 
Dr. Kanuga complained to the police, or his companions retalia- 
ted, there would have been a confusion of issues. All kinds of side 
issues would have been raised and, as usual, feeling would have run 
high among parties and, what is worse, the cause of temperemce 
woxild have suffered a set-back. Dr. Kanuga’s bravery, sacrifice 
and self-restraint have advanced the cause for which he has bled, 
it has checked any further exhibition of temper on the part of the 
publicans and their friends and raised the temperance crusade to 
a very high level. 

A Magistrate’s Vagaries 

That O’Dwyerism’ is not dead in India has been demonstrated 
by the Cantonment Magistrate of Dehradun ordering on the 
Satyagraha Day, that shops in his Cantonment must be opened, 
on pain of the shopkeepers’ being banished firom it in the event 
of disobedience of his orders. Little do people know that, in Can- 
tonments, Magistrates enjoy powers which are elsewhere exercised 
under Martial Law only. The residents vtithin Cantonment limits 
are at the mercy of Magistrates. The wonder is that people have 
so long and so patiently put up with a system of government con- 
ceived with a view to checking] their liberty to the point of 
enslaving them. 

Editorial Change 

I regret to inform the reader that Mr. Lalchand Adwani, who 
was Assistant Editor, has been relieved of his charge and has now 
no connection at all with Tomg India in any capacity. Communi- 
cations for Tomig India should therefore be addressed simply, Editor, 
Tomg India, 

Tomg India, 20-4-1921 

*The reference is to the Martial Law regime in 1919 of Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Lt.-Govemor of the Punjab, during which the Jalhanwala B^h 
massacre and other acts of oppression, official high-handedness and brutality 
were committed. 



JO. THE MISTS 

Whenever I find my friends misunderstanding the movement, 
I mutter to myself the words of a celebrated hymn; ‘*Wc shall 
know ea^i other belter when the mists have rolled away.” A 
fiiend has just sent me the paragraphs on non*co-opcration in 
the Servant of India of the 14th instant. It is such a fruitless task 
explaining resolutions and motives. The year will soon pass away, 
and our actions, more than words, will deinonslrati*. tin; meaning 
of non-co-operation. 

For me non-co-operation is not suspcndi'd, anti never will 
be, so long as the Government has not purged ilstdf of th<; crimes 
against India— the Mussulmans and the Punjabis, and so long 
as the system is not changed to respond to the w'lli of the nation. 
Surely it was necessary to remove the hallucination about titles, 
law-courts, schools and Councils. I venture to think that, on the 
whole, the nationalists have responded nobly in reg.ard to these 
items. There are no titled men among them, no nationalist law- 
yer who has not suspended practice has .'iny public slatu.s among 
non-co-operators, schools and colleges have furnished hoys and girls 
who are now giving a good account of themselves and who, I make 
bold to say, will stagger humanity by their sacrifice wlicn the time 
of then' trial has arrived. Those who have refrained from entering 
the Councils arc rendering, as all who care may see, a service which 
they could not have rendered in the Council halls. The few who 
have given up their titles have shown the way to the others. All 
these are acting as leaven in the community. Now, there is little 
need for verbal propaganda among these special classes. The 
action and character of those who have renounced titles, schools, 
courts or Councils constitute a propaganda more telling and effec- 
tive than speeches. National schools arc multiplying themselves, 
toys are still leaving schools and colleges. The (Jovernment statis- 
tics hopelessly wrong. I remember having seen a councillor 
quoting that less than 3,000 students had left educational institu- 
tions. This takes no count of thousands who are studying in na- 
tionalized schools. The number of suspensions of practice is steadi- 
ly growing~see the list of suspensions in Dharwar and Guntur 
given in another column. Even titles arc still being surrendered. 
And as the timid or the cautious realize that the movement is a 
smous and a religious effort, that it has taken permanent hold 
of the people, they too will renounce. 
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I should not be surprised if the history of the South Afiican 
movement repeats itself in India. I should be surprised if it proves 
otherwise. The movement in South Afiica started with a unani- 
mous resolution.* When the first part began, the majority weaken- 
ed. Only 150 were found willing to court imprisonment. Then 
there was a settlement and a breach and a revival. Nobody even 
believed, save a few of us, that the response would come in time. 
Well, the last stage commenced with sixteen men and women who 
sought imprisonment. This was followed by a perfect storm. The 
whole community rose like a surging wave. Without organization, 
without propaganda, all — ^nearly 40,000 — courted imprisonment. 
Nearly ten thousand were actually imprisoned. The sequel is 
known. The community gained all it had fought for at the time.^ 
A bloodless revolution was effected after strenuous discipline in 
self-suffering. 

1 refuse to believe that India will do less. To recall Lord 
Canning’s words, under the blue and serene Indian sky a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s thumb may appear on the horizon, but 
it may any moment assume dimensions unexpected by any, and no 
man can tell when it may burst. When India as a whole will res- 
pond by action, I cannot say. But this I do say that the educated 
classes to whom the Congress has appealed will one day — and 
probably during this year— respond in a manner worthy of the 
nation. 

But whether they do or not, the progress of the nation cannot 
be arrested by any person or class. The uneducated artisans, the 
women, the men in the street, are taking their share in the move- 
ment. The appeal to the educated classes paved the way for them. 
The goats had to be sifted from the sheep. The educated classes 
had to be put upon their trial. The beginning had to be made 
by and through them. Non-co-operation has hitherto, thank God, 
followed its natural course. 

Swadeshi propaganda in its intensive and exclusive form had 
to come and it has come in its order. It was, and is, part of the 
non-co-operation programme. It is, I claim, the biggest, the 
safest, and the surest part. It could not be taken up earlier in its 
present form. The country had to see its way clear to the spin- 
ning-wheel. It had to be purged of the old superstitions and preju- 
dices. The country had to appreciate the futility of the boycott 

* This was the famous “Fourth Resolution”; side Vol. V, p. 423. 

2 For an assessment in retrospect of the South African struggle, side Vol. 
XII, Appendix XXVIII. 
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of British goods merely, and equally of all foreign goods. It had 
to see that it lost its liberty by giving up swadeshi in cloth and 
that it could regain it by reverting to hand-spun and hand-woven 
'cloth. It had to see that it lost its artistic taste and talent, when it 
innocently ceased to spin and weave by the hand. It had to see 
that it was not even so much the military drain as the loss of this 
supplementary industry that sapped India’s vitality and made 
famines an ever-rccuning event in Indian life. Men with faith in 
the spinning-wheel had to rise in every province, and people 
had to appreciate the beauty and the use of khaddar. 

All these things have now happened. The crore men and 
women and the crore rupees are required to resuscitate this 
national dharma. The problem is not that of a few charkhas but 
of putting charkhas in every one of the six crore homes. The pro- 
blem is that of manufacturing and distributing the whole of the 
doth required by India. It cannot be done by one crore rupees. 
But if India gives one crore rupees, one crore men and women, 
and introduces two million charkhas in working order in as many 
homes before the 30th June, she is nearly ready for swaraJ. 
Because the effort will have created, in the nation as a whole, all 
the qualities that make a nation good, great, self-reliant and 
self-contained. When the nation has, by a voluntary effort, 
completed its boycott of foreign cloth, it will be ready for swaraj. 
Then I promise that the various forts in the Indian cities will, 
instead of being an insolent menace to the freedom of India, be- 
come playgrounds for her children. Then the relations between 
Englishmen and ourselves will have been purified. Then the Lan- 
casl^ vote will have been sterilized. And Englishmen will, if they 
choose, remain in India as hiends and equals, with one sole aim 
— ^truly of benefiting and helping India. Non-co-operation is a 
movement intended to invite Englishmen to co-operate with us 
on honourable terms or retire from our land. It is a movement 
to place our relations on a pure bans, to define them in a man- 
ner consistent with our self-respect and dignity. 

But call the movement by any other name. Gall it ‘swadeshi 
and temperance’. Assume that all these previous months have 
been a waste of effort. I invite the Government and the moderate 
fiiends to co-operate with the nation in making hand-spinning 
universal and in making drinking a crime. Neither party need 
speculate as to the result of these two movements. The tree will be 
judged by its fruit. 

Toting India, 20-4-1921 



11. DIVIDE Aim RULE 


Sir William Viacent’s* speech before the Legislative Assembly 
makes painful reading. I shall hope that he has been kept in 
utter darkness by his informants and that the speech is ignorant, 
not unscrupulous. 

It is a plausible defence of the Government’s policy of repres- 
sion. It is a distortion or concoction of facts. It is an appeal to 
our^ cupidity and a misinterpretation of the motives of non-co- 
operationists. 

He says that the declared object of non-co-operationists is 
paralysis of • the Government and that “in their effort to achieve 
the object there is no soiurce of discontent which they have not 
used”. Now both these statements are half-truths. The primary 
object of non-co-operation is nowhere stated to be paralysis of 
the Government. The primary object is self-purification. Its direct 
result must be paralysis of a Govenunent which lives on our vices 
and weaknesses. Sinfilarly, it is a dangerous half-truth to say that 
we have left no source of discontent unused. We could not help 
using sources of legitimate discontent. But non-co-operatibnists 
have rigidly refirained from using any and every discontent, if only 
because we would weaken our cause if we did. The illustration of 
what I mean will be best seen firom the refutation of the very next 
sentence which Sir William has spoken in support of his conten- 
tion: “Wherever they find discord between employer and em- 
ployee, there some agent or emissary of non-co-operation party 
proceeds at once to foster discontent and promote ill-feeling.” This 
is not only untrue, but it is an incitement to the two to oppose 
non-co-operation. The avowed policy of non-co-operation has 
been not to make political use of disputes between labour and 
capital. They have endeavoured to hold the balance evenly between 
the two — ^we would be fools if we wantonly set labour against 
capital. It would be just the way to play into the hands of a 
Government which would greatly strengthen its hold on the country 
by setting capitalists against labourers and vice versa. In Jharia, for 
instance, it was a non-co-operator who prevented an extending 
strike. The moderating influence in Calcutta was that of non-co- 
operators. The latter will not hesitate to advance the cause of 
strikers where they have a just grievance. They have ever refused 

*Home Member in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 

xx-2 
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to lend their assistance to unjust strikes. “Where there is a racial 
ill-feeling”, declares Sir William Vincent, “these emissaries hurry 
on their evil errand.” He must know that this is a false state- 
ment. There is a racial feeling between Englishmen and Indians. 
There is the memory of Jallianwala — an evergreen. But “these emis- 
saries” have been veritable messengers of peace. They have 
everywhere restrained the fury of the unthinking. And I make 
bold to say that but for the existence of the spirit of non-violence, 
there would have been more innocent blood spilt in spite of the 
threat of Dyerism and O’Dwyerism. Our fault has lain in refus- 
ing to lick the boot that has kicked, in withdrawing co-operation 
until there was frank repentance. Non-co-operators arc to be 
blessed for turning the fury of an outraged people from English- 
men to the system they are called upon to administer. 

But Sir William is nothing if he is not thorough in his at- 
tempt to divide and rule. He declaims: “Where there arc quar- 
rels between landlord and tenant, have we not seen this in tiie 
United Provinces— there again proceed these emissaries of evil 
to propagate unrest, and stir up disorder.” Sir William should 
know that the tenant movement is under the control of Pundit 
Jawaharlal Nehru whose one purpose regarding the tenants has 
been to educate them to be patient and calm. Sir William has 
simply attempted to set the landlords against the non-co-operation 
movement. Fortunately the landlords know as well as the 
tenants that, so long as they are just, they have nothing to fear from 
non-co-operators. 

The movement, says Sir William, “is purely destructive, and so 
far as I have been able to ascertain contains no element of cons- 
tructive ability”. It is undoubtedly destructive in the sense that a 
surgeon who applies the knife to a diseased part may be said to 
make a destructive movement. This destructive movement bears 
in it the surest seed of construction as the surgeon’s knife contains 
the seed of health. Is temperance destructive? Are national schools 
springing up everywhere destructive? Are the thousands of spin- 
ning-wheels destructive of a nation’s prosperity? They will destroy 
foreign domination whether it hails from Lancashire or is threatened 
from Japan. 

Having attempted to set classes against masses, Sir William 
proceeds to paralyze both with the feeling of helplessness and the 
fear of internal strife and aggression from without. Is Hindu- 
Muslim unity such flimsy stuff that we shall begin to quarrel as 
soon as the British guns are withdrawn from our shores? Were 
we sixty years ago less able to protect ourselves titan we are now? 
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Or is it not a feet that, judged by the Western standard, we were 
never so helpless as we now are? Self-government, as I have 
said before, connotes the power of selt-protection, and a country 
which cannot protect itself is not prepared for immediate and com- 
plete self-government. In this one sentence Sir William has un- 
wittingly condemned British rule and proved the necessity of im- 
mediate mending or ending of that rule. According to my 
method — the method of suffering or soul-force, — the country is 
today prepared for self-protection. According to Sir William’s 
standard, the reforms have nothing in them to enable India 
even in a hundred years to arm herself for defence against a com- 
bination of world powers. Judged by that standard, the reforms do 
forge stronger the chains that bind India and make her feel help- 
less. The speaker talks glibly of impending destruction of every 
vested interest. He needs to be reminded that the greatest vested 
interest of India — ^her self-sufficiency — ^was destroyed by this foreign 
domination and the speaker’s plan will still further deepen India’s 
poverty. 

Even as Sir William has misrepresented non-co-operators’ 
motives, so has he misconstrued their methods. We have not 
failed in our effort regarding the educated classes. I admit that 
the response in practice might have been greater from them. But 
I make bold to say that the vast majority of them are with us in 
spirit, though the flesh being weak, they are not able to make what 
from their point of view is a sacrifice. We have been trying to act 
on the masses from the commencement. We regard them as our 
mainstay, for it is they who have to attain swaraj. It is neither 
the sole concern of the monied men nor that of the educated class. 
Both must subserve their interest in any scheme of swaraj, and as 
soon as the masses have attained sufficient self-control and learnt 
mass discipline, we shall not hesitate, if necessary, to advise them 
to suspend payment of taxes to a Grovemment that has never 
truly looked after their welfare and that has exploited and terro- 
rized them every time they have shown the least symptom of ris- 
ing against their esploitation. 

Sir WiUiam has been extremely disingenuous ,in describing 
the Government’s methods of dealing with non-co-operation. 
Defence of India Act, he will not use against men who have hurt 
nobody and who are restraining people from committing vio- 
lence. But he is using ordinary statutes against them in an extra- 
ordinary manner under a licence given to him by non-co-opera- 
tors who will not challenge orders in a court of law. He will not 
conciliate the malcontents by granting swaraj, for that would 
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lead to anarchy. He does not bother his head about the two 
things which have caused all the unrest and which have acted like 
two active and corroding poisons in the Indian body — the Khila- 
fati and the Punjab wrongs*. He does not tell us what catas- 
trophe is likely to befall India if the Khilafat promises were 
redeemed and the Punjab wound healed. 

He has ornamented his extraordinaiy speech with an un- 
gentlemanly and insinuating attack upon the All Brothers who 
are putting up a noble fight for Islam and India, and a still more 
ungentlemanly attack on a ‘gentleman of the name of Yakub 
Hasan’, and an ungracious reference to his Turkish wife. 

As I have said it was painful for me to read the speech, still 
more painful to have to criticize it. I assure the reader that, self- 
restrained as I am in language, the speech has been a severe 
strain upon my capacity for restraint. I have scored out many an 
adjective which I believe would accurately describe Sir William’s 
performance. I am sorry. 

Toung India^ 20-4-1921 


12, COMMEJiT OJf A PROTEST^ 

I am glad of Mr. Varma’s energetic protest. And I hope that the 
lawyers of Jubbulpore arc leading the non-co-operation movement. 
I must however adhere to my statement that the lawyers were 

* This was regarding the movement for the reversal of British policy, 
at the eod of World War I, involving the dismemberment of Turkey and 
affecting the religious status of the Khalifa. The Congress had taken up the 
issue, as it gravely exercised the minds of Indian Muslims. 

* The official acts of violence and repression in the Punjab under the Martial 
Law regime in April 1919, culminating in the Jaliianwala Bagh massacre, had 
roused countrywide indi^tion, Gandhiji held that with regard to the Khilafat 
and the Puiyab wrongs, injustice was being sustuned by untruth and insolence. 
They were to become major issues in the non-co-operation movement. 

* This was published akmg with the followdng letter dated April 10, 1921 
from G. C. Varma: “The other day nriiea you left Jubbulpore for CutUck you 
had an interview with Gunada Babu at Oedeutta. I have seen that interview 
in the InJtpmdait of the 2nd instant, which appears to have borrowed 
it from the Sarvant, 1 refer you to a statement in that article attributed to 
you. It runs thus; ‘At Jubbulpore, from where he (Mahatma Gandhi) was 
coming, two young men (sons of rich merchants) were leading the movement 
very successfully against a whole host of lawyers. Being businew men, they vme 
earring on the work of organizntion most effectively.* 

“13us sta tem ent is incorrect. The facts are! “ntem yoiaig meD are not 
merdtants. They are foundatioa stones of the British Government in India. 
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conspicuous by their absence on the day I visited Jubbulpore, and 
that the two young men referred to by me, were in charge of the 
whole management. That they are sons of land-holders is true 
enough. Theirs to-day is co-operation of necessity. The Congress 
has not yet called upon land-holders to surrender their lands to 
the Government nor is it ever likely to. These young men, like some 
land-holders’ sons elsewhere, are taking an honourable part in the 
national uplift and they deserve every encouragement from lawyers. 
There are no two opinions about the fact that intellect rather than 
riches will lead. It might equally be admitted by the correspon- 
dent that the heart rather than the intellect will eventually lead. 
Character, not brains, will count at the crucial moment. And I 
frincied that these young men showed character. I should be 
sorry to find otherwise. 

Tour^ India, 20-4-1921 


They ace Malguzars. Their trade is to realize Rs. lOO from the poor tenants, 
give the Grovemment Rs. 55 and keep Rs. 45 with themsdves as commission, 
and guarantee to recover the money even in the worst times. What a non-co- 
operation with the Government!’ If these Malguzars are not co-operators, no 
one else is a co-operator. The Malguzari system was an invention of Todeimal 
by which means people could be systematically dominated by the rulers through 
their mercenaries. These mercenaries are the Malguzars, who you have said 
are leading the movement. If a lawyer who has not suspended his practice is not 
a proper person to be an ofBce-bearer, certainly a Malguzar too should not bo 
an office-bearer. A Malguzar is more attached to the Government than a lawyer. 
In Jubbulpore these young men, Malguzars, are not leading the movement. 
The movement in Jubbulpore is being led by the lawyers and the whole host 
of them are supporting it. 

“You did not give sufficient time to Jubbulpore, else the members of the 
Bar would have gladly seen you and discussed the matter with you. I fully 
believe that it will never be wealth which will lead the moirement. It vein al- 
ways be the intellect and I hope you will correct the wrong impression created 
by the interview. I suspended my practice in November last.” 



13. SPEECH AT MEETING IN SVRAT 

April 20, 1921 

Mahatmaji addressed a crowded mcetinR in the evening attended by 
15 to 20 thousand people, on the Tilak Ground. He congratulated the citizens 
of Surat on the excellent order and managenaent for that day’s meeting and said 
he was glad to see that he had not to repeat his previous remarks about the 
want of management. He was pleased to hear of the splendid work done by 
Surat and the District. 

That district, city, or village which completely discharged its 
duties can be said to have obtained swarajya. We want swarajya 
in which all men — even Bhangis — have got equal rights. When 
you find that you are prepared to help the weak, the miserable 
and the needy, you must conclude that swarajya is approaching 
nearer. Again swarajya is possible because Hindus and Moham- 
medans are united. A handful of Europeans arc ruling over us 
because of our weakness. Our very ideas must undergo a great 
transformation and we must begin to realize that self-government 
is our birthright. Even Englishmen admit that their Empire in 
India is based on our weakness. Sir R. Craddock once remarked 
that Englishmen would rule over India only as long as the 
people of India would allow them to do so. 

Proceedmg further, he said that lawyers who had suspended their practice, 
students who had left Government schools must set a good example for others 
to follow. Their character should attract others towarris them. He admired 
the illustrious examples set by Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. 0. R. Dai. 
What was wanted for India was ten thousand true soldiers prepared to fig ht 
out the battle of independence. 

Speaking of the decorations in the city, he said he was pleased with them, 
but one thing that pruned him most was the use of foreign doth in their dcco> 
rations. Khaddar ought to have been used in its place. 

Turning to the recommendations of the Congress Committee, he tffced 
whether it was difficult to collect one crore of rupees when seventeen crores 
of rupees were wasted every year after liquor. 

As for the spinning-wheel, he said it was the symbol of swarqjya. Eeon<»ni- 
cally it was the best weapon. Every penon could honestly esum tw rupees 
per day by spinning and weaving. He, therefore, advised introduction of ifidn- 
ning-wheds in all families. Proceeding further, he asked die volunteers to 
carry on their temperance movement and thus make the country free from the 
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vice of drinking. He concluded by requesting the audience to contribute their 
quota to the Tilak Swarajya Fund. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 23-4-1921 


14. SPEECH AT MEETING IN BULSAR 

Apnl 20, 1921 

What has been said by this Parsi friend* in his sweet Gujarati 
is worth bearing in mind. Hindu-Muslim unity means simply 
this, that each and every community in the country, small or big, 
will be able to follow its own religion and live in freedom; In this 
unity lies the strength of 30 crores of the human race. If Hindu- 
Muslim unity meant the kind of thing which happened in Europe, 
that the big nations swallowed the smaller ones under the pretence 
of defending them, I would not thus, at the age of 52, run from 
place to place. I want neither kingdom nor weetlth. I have en- 
joyed things to my fill. My conscience tells me that my movement 
is such that even the smallest community in the country can live 
without fear. It will not be possible to harass anyone— Parsis, Sikhs, 
Jews or Christians — and no evil glance can be cast even on a 
defenceless woman — this is the meaning of swaraj. Such swaraJ 
will not be a gift from anyone. It will not fall from above, nor 
will it be thrown up from below; we have to establish it. The 
Parsi friends have a right to take time [to decide]. Let them by 
all means watch what the two communities do; but I am con- 
vinced that there is no danger for them. That is why I have 
invited them to make an offering in this vajna^ for swaraj. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 5-5-1921 


* Speaking on behalf of the Parsi community, he had remarked: ‘‘In this 
fight for independence, the Parsis are with the Hindus and Muslims. But the 
Parsis hesitate a little to join it, doubting whether the interests of the com- 
munity will be safeguarded under swaraj.” 

^Sacrifice 



15. SPEECH AT MEETING IN SISODRA 


April 21, 1921 

Today you have sanctified yourselves by giving room in your 
midst to your own brothers [the Antyajas], but maintain that 
sanctity for ever. Do not do this in order that you may have my 
services or that you may please me, thinking it imprudent to kick 
a milch cow; do it as a matter of duty. Whatever service I 
render, I do merely as my dharma. I want no return from you for 
that service. Dharma has no concern wth reward; it is concerned 
with God. I do not want a salary from the people. God will give 
me my salary and reward. Hinduism in fact teaches us that, what- 
ever a man does, he must offer it up to God, and only then will 
it bear fruit. If, therefore, you have done this holy thing today, 
coming into contact with the Antyajas, as a return for my services, 
it will benefit neither you nor me, but it will be a credit to you 
only if you have done it because you believe in it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajmn, 5-5-1921 

16. SPEECH AT MEETING IN NAVSARI 

April 21, mi 

SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

This is not my first visit to Navsari, I came here for a day 
in the course of my wanderings in 1915. But times have changed. 
There is a big difference between then and now. Today, we arc 
in a new era. God alone knows what this era will bring and how we 
shall be tested before the world. We may plan as we choose, but 
it is in God’s hands to fulfil our plans. Man proposes and God 
disposes. 

Misled by the apparent enthusiasm of the people and by the 
vows they have taken, a man like me may hope that swaraj will 
be establ^ed, the rule of dharma will prevail within one year} 
but who knows whether the thing we may estabUsh will turn out to 
be God’s rule or Satan’s rule? Who knows now whether our 
swaraj will be the rule of Satan or Bmarajydi My conscience 
at any rate affirms that we are movii^ in the direction of dharma. 
Judging fiom the progress made, we find ths^, if we maintahi the 
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Speed with which we have worked during the last five or six 
months, we shall certainly succeed in establishing the rule oi 
dharma within the remaining six months, 

I am aware that just now I am not in British territory, I am 
speaking in the territory of Maharaja Gaekwar, My remarks, 
however, will be of a general nature. My work is meant equally 
for British India and Indian States. It is certainly desirable that a 
religious spirit be infused [into the people] in both these territories 
and any evils among them removed. 

But I know that the criticisms which I find necessary to make 
in British India and the advice I offer to the people there may 
not be relevant here. I shall, therefore, confine myself to a few 
general observations. 

My especial object in coming to Navsari was to meet my 
Parsi sisters and brothers in this centre of the Paxsis and say a 
few words to them. Navsari is a big Parsi centre. Bombay too is 
such a centre, but it cannot be said to be theirs exclusively. 
Bombay is what in English is called a ^‘cosmopolitan city’*. Bombay 
is like Jagannathpuri^, though it can be called that only if it is 
holy and I am not prepared to consider Bombay to be such. So 
the real home of the Parsis is Navsari. 

This is the birth-place of the late Dadabhai Naoroji^. I visited 
his house. For me, it is a place of pilgrimage. But even apart 
from my relations with him, how close my association with Parsi 
men and women is I have shown to some extent in my open 
letter to the Parsis.® Even in that letter, I have not given all my 
happy memories. There was no space for them in it. My 
memories about them are so happy and my association with them 
has been so close that I feel under a debt to them. I wrote 
that letter to repay my debt. I cannot forget the love which 
the Parsis have showered on me in India, in England, in South 
Africa, in Zaimbar and in Aden.. I can certainly say this about 
myself, that I am not ungrateful. I can appreciate the \^ue of 
a good turn and that is why it will pain me if the Parsis remain aloof 
or even neutral in the great movement that is now going on. 

I have love for the Parsis and respect for their abilities; I 
know from experience how intelligent and efficient they are. From 
all this, I believe that they caimot remain aloof fi:om this movc- 


* Puri, a place of pilgrimage in Orissa 

^ 1825-1917; pioneer Indian statesman, often called the Grand Old Man 
of India”; President of the Indian National Congress in 1886, 1893 and 1906 
® Vide Vol, XIX, pp. 469-71. 
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meat. It will certainly pain me if they do so or refuse to join 
non-co-operation. 

The Parsis have a gift for business. They are second to none 
in business competition with anyone in the world. The com- 
munity has a very enterprising spirit. Because of it, the fame 
of your community of eighty or a hundred thousand has spread 
all over the world. Wherever you have gone, you have shown 
your wonderful intelligence and ability. No one can equal the 
Parsis in generosity. No community has donated as much for 
philanthropic purposes as the Parsis have done. Andrew Lang 
has calculated figures of charities done by all the communities 
in the world and shown that, relatively to their population, Parsi 
charities exceed all others. The Hindus have given much, but 
the community is like an ocean and, for a community of such 
size, its charities are but a drop in it. The Muslims, too, have 
given donations and the gifts made by the Christians are abo 
well known; however, if any comparison is possible, it is with 
the charities made by the Jews, and even these the Parsis surpass. 
The Parsi charities, besides, are meant for all. If such a community 
puts its ability to good use, it is bound to benefit the world. 

But they have a special bond with India. India gave them 
shelter at a critical time. To be sure, she has lost nothing thereby. 
By accepting them, the Hindus and India as a whole have only 
gained. The Parsis, too, have gained. They can take pride in India, 
in calling themselves Indians. Coming over here, the Parsis have 
both taken and given. I have entertained great hopes of them. 
I am sure that, thanks to their generosity, they will make no small 
contribudon to the tasks of this new era. I do not ask (or a 
contribution by way of monetary or intellectual help alone. That 
contribution they will certainly make; what I want from them is 
a contribution by way of sincere feelings of the heart — in terms 
of religious feeling. Call to mind the commandments of the 
Prophet in whom you believe. I have read your scriptures in 
.Gujarati and English, as many as I could get. I felt that I 
was reading the Vedas or the Upaniskads or the Gita. Some 
Parsis have compared the sayings of Zarathustra with the Upani- 
skads. There is great similarity between the injunctions of Zara- 
thustra and those of other religions. 1 am sure, therefore, that 
the Panis will make their contribution in terms of religious feeling. 

■pie world is sustained not by the intellect but by the heart. 
Not intellect but the afenaa* will rule it, that is, virtuous conduct 
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will rule. I do not mean to say that there are no people of 
virtuous conduct at the present time. I rather use the term “vir- 
tuous conduct” in a special sense. “Virtuous conduct” means 
living according to dharma. 

Iran is an oriental country. A conflict is going on at present 
between the East and the West. A whirlwind from the West 
has overwhelmed us. Either we shall be swept away in it or 
we may resist it firmly and turn it back. The name of that 
whirlwind is “materialism” or the “ism” which looks upon money 
as its God. If we do not resist it but are lured into aping its 
ways, we shall become materialists, shall look upon money as our 
God and so perish.' 

After giving you this praise, I think it is my duty to utter a 
few words of caution. It is not impossible that, fascinated by 
English education, your community will be swept off its feet by 
this Western wind. The Parsis’ mother tongue is Gujarati. Most 
of them live in Gujarat; the Parsis are thus certainly Gujaratis. 
And yet, as a Parsi sister wrote to me a few days ago, her 
Parsi brothers take pride in saying that they do not know Gujarati, 
that they have forgotten it. Not only that, they waste a good deal 
of time in scrupulously following English ways. Some Parsi ladies 
[she said] who helped her much in this work felt ashamed of her 
for writing to them in Gujarati and told her that they could not 
write in Gujarati. This shows the unhappy condition of the com- 
munity. 

The English language is the craze of the day. I bear it no 
ill-will. But it is one thing to leam that language and quite 
another to make it one’s mother tongue. English has no place 
here except as a language of administration and of business. If, 
nevertheless, the Parsis make it their mother tongue, it will be 
their and the country’s misfortune. If you embrace it, you will 
only end up as slaves of the West and forget the wonderful teach- 
ings of your ancient prophet. 

The nations of Europe are called Christian but they have 
forgotten the teachings of Christ. They may read the Bible or 
study the Hebrew language, but they do not act according to 
the teachings of the former. This wind blowing from the West is 
opposed to the teachings of Jesus. They have forgotten Jesus himself. 

This is my message to my Parsi brethren. If the Parsis 
present here are not many, it is my request to those who have 
come that they should convey my message tomorrow to each and 
every home. You need not feel anxious because you are only a 
handful. Numbers are of no consequence. Virtue lies not in 
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numbers but in behaving as men, in heroism, in courage. If there 
should be fifby thousand counterfeit coins, they would be worthless; 
the value of one genuine com will be greater than that of any 
number of counterfeit ones. If, therefore, the Parsis arc genuine 
coins, they can give a good account of themselves to the world. 
I hope they will prove themselves genuine coins. 

If you let yourselves be carried away by the wind from the 
West, if you hanker after pleasures and luxurie.s, lose yourselves in 
slothful ease and become worshippers of Mammon, you will forget 
the divinity in you; and, if you forget the teachings of Zarathustra, 
you will lose that treasure for which you have become famous, 
will exchange a pearl for a pebble. 

There have been many multi-millionaires among the Parais, 
Though they had earned such immense wealth, they did not give 
up ^mplicity, ever kept their hearts clean and never forgot God. 
But I feel some doubts about the Farsi nsters and brothers of the 
modem age. I fear lest, bewitched by the lure of the West, they 
lose their ancient heritage. 

I have said more than enough to you. If you arc so inclined, 
you may not at present join in the whole programme of non-co- 
operation, but in regard to one matter, I pray for your help 
specially. You will have laid us under a great obligation if you 
give up all idea of earning money through liquor-booths. It » not 
Parsis alone who run these booths. Hindus also do so, Anavil 
Brahmins among them, and Muslims too are engaged in that 
business. In the Punjab, there are distilleries in the hands of the 
Sikhs, followers of the brave Guru Govind Singh. I have been 
appealing to all of them. As the Parsis, however, arc a small 
community, the thing will be easy for them, TTicrc arc liquor- 
shops in the hands of Parsis all over India. The first task under 
swaraj will be to see that there arc no liquor-booths and no big 
distilleries in the country. There may be small distilleries at some 
places to produce al<x>hol for medicinal purposes. But this alcohol 
will be treated like opium and arsenic. The latter arc diflicuU to 
procure, diough avmlable at a chemist’s shop. In the same way, 
Uquor also should be difficult to procure. 

I ask Paisb’ help in the great movement for .iwadcshi. You 
will be glad to leam that a Parsi rister has placed an order for 
40 saris of pi^ swadeshi. Superfine saris of hand-spun yam can 
be produced in Madras. If the Parai sisters would indulge their 
tastes, saris to suit their purses can be produced in Bezwada. 

Some sisters have indeed adopted swadeshi but, as you know, 
I am a greedy man, a miser. So I cannot be happy as long as the 
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whole of this little community does not shine with lustre. You 
see beauty in silk clothes, but you will be able truly to adorn 
yourselves and India only by wearing khadi. Many Hindus still do 
not wear khadi, nor do Muslims. But you should not follow 
others example. If other people take to wrong ways, we need 
not do likewise. Your community can set an example to crores 
of Hindus and Muslims. When I visited a handlr>om factory in 
Surat, I was glad to find a Parsi brother doing a bit for swadeshi. 
But I am not a man who will be satisfied with that little. In- 
troduce a spinning-wheel in every one of your homes. You Parsi 
sisters can spin very fine yam. You spin fine woollen yam for 
your sacred thread. Dedicate this gift of yours to the country.* 
This is the only country you have. Outside of it, you do not 
have an inch of groimd wWch you can call yours. In fact, it is 
stated in our Shastras that there is no land other than Bharata- 
varsha in which Hindus may live and attain moksha\ This is t he - 
only land for you in which you can cultivate virtues and display 
those you have. Make India illustrious, make it a land of heroes. 

What shall I say about the Hindus* contribution to the his- 
tory of the world? We have had a glorious past; if, however, we 
fight merely on the strength of our ancient heritage, wc shall lose 
the battle. We should show ourselves as great as our forefiithers. 
Our sages let their bodies be cut into pieces in order to preserve 
their dharma. Todd^ tells us that, whereas in Europe there was 
but one Thermopylae, in India we find every street and lane to 
have been a Thermopylae. I shall not go into history to tell you 
what great heroes India has produced. I shall only say this: Let 
us place our hands on our hearts and ask ourselves whether we 
have that heroism in us today. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajiom, 5-5-1921 


* The remarks which followed were addressed to the Hindus in the audience 
' and were reported separately in the account of Gandhiji’s tour published in the 
same issue of Nmajivan. 

3 Deliverance from phenomenal existance as the supreme end of life 
3 Author of Annals of Rajasthan 



n. SPEECHES IN SURAT DISTRICT^ 


April 22, 1921 

The burden of his message at various places was about four main points: 
collection of one crorc of rupees by the 30th June, one crore signatories to the 
Congress creed, and running of 20 lakhs of spinning-wheels, and the curse of 
untouchability to be removed at the earliest possible stage. India’s fitness for 
swaraj was to be measured by its success in achieving these things. And if 
they are achieved to-day, the swarjy was there to come to-morrow. . . • 

Mahatmaji’s further advice here was now to leave alone the p!ead<rrH un- 
able to suspend their practice and the students refusing to give up Government 
schools. These pleaders and these students have alxxrady suffered in their prestige, 
as the Government have. The non-co-operators arc now to show by their 
conduct the work they are about and win over the hesitating and tlxc opponeius. 
If, he said, only the district of Surat or even a single village were to concen- 
trate its energies on the sole object of winning swaraj for itself without waiting 
for other provinces and other people, there was nothing in the world to pre- 
vent them from doing so; and again that should be the spirit witl: which the 
present programme has to be carried out* If one district or province obtaiixs 
swaraj, the whole of the rest of India also would do it to-morrow. Swaraj was, 
further, said to be a natural thing, not an artificial thing to be im|K)rt(*d reatiy- 
made from England or a thing which could be given by anybody, either by 
Mahatma Gandhi himself or Mahomed Ali^ or Shaukat A!i# As to these Ali 
Brothers, he said they have already won and established swaraj for themselves. 
What is wanted is not Gandhi Raj or Mahomed Ali Raj or Shaukat Ali Raj, 
but a swaraj, a Ramaraj, in which the meanest member of the depressed 
class and the weakest woman of the country are to have equal independence 
and protection. 

TTie Bombay Chronicle, 26 - 4-1921 


* GandhijI visited the principal taluia town and important villages in 
Surat District between April 19 and 22 and addressed a number of meetings. 
This IS the gist of his speeches, 

^ 1871-1931} orator, journalist and politician; led the Khilafat Delegation 
to England in 1920} President of the Congress 1923 



18. SOME DOUBTS 


My letter about the Parsis has led to quite a lot of contro- 
versy. Mr. G. K. Nariman has written an open letter which has 
appeared in other papers. Those who have been taking interest in 
the discussion must have read it and hence I do not publish it in 
Navajivan. The views expressed by Mr. Nariman deserve res- 
pectful consideration and the doubts raised in his letter probably 
occur to other Parsis too. Hence, I shall try to answer them. 

Mr. Nariman has given the following reasons for the Parsis 
not joining non-co-operation. 

1. We cannot do without the services of Englishmen for several 
years more. 

2. I should try to get many more Hindus to join the movement 
before wanting Parsis to do so. 

3. To hope to win swaraj through the spinning-wheel is like 
running after a mirage. 

4. When men like Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Shastriar*, 
and Sir Dinshaw Wachha^ oppose the non-co-operation movement, 
what can the ordinary Parsi do? 

5. Either I do not understand the Khilafat agitation or I am trying 
to cover up the irreconcilable conflict between Hinduism and Islam. 

6. There is an element of exaggeration in my views about the 
Punjab. Take, for instance, Lala Harkishan Lai’s case. 

7. The doctrine of non-violence which I preach is ridiculous, it 
is acceptable only to Jains and those who follow it can only 
commit suicide, l^ides, my movement does involve violence in 
the form of strikes, etc. 

8. Stopping consumption of liquor is all right, but efibrts must 
be made first to wean the people firom opium, etc. The more 
important thing, however, is prevention of cow-slaughter. What 
contribution have I made to this? 

Reply to First Doubt 

Our degradation consists in this very idea that we cannot 
do without Englishmen for some time yet to come, and swaraj lies 

>V. S. Srinivasa Sastri (1869-1946); educationist and orator; President, 
Servants of India Society, 1915-27; member, Viceroy’s Legislative Council and 
Council of State; Agent-General of the Government of India in South Africa 
2 Dinshaw Edulji Wachha; prominent Indian politician; President of the 
Indian National Congress, 1901 ; vidt Vol. II, p. 380. 
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in getting rid of it. In what sense were we in a miserable state be- 
fore the coining of the British ? To think, besides, that the moment 
they leave we shall fight among ourselves is a humiliating idea. 
Suppose, however, that the fear is justified; we still ought to free 
ourselves from British tutelage even at the risk of civil war. 

Repi.y to Second Doubt 

The statement that I should firet induce many more Hindus 
to join the movement before expecting the Parsis to do so bespeaks 
our weakness. Both Parsis and Hindus arc Indians. The thought- 
ful among both these communities owe the same duty to India. 
Moreover, many Hindus have already joined the movement 
and efforts to penuadc others to join it are cetjainly conti- 
nuing. Parsis should join the movement even if not a single Hindu 
were to join it or if they themselves should be convinced of its need, 
before others are. A person who is himself convinced should not 
wait for others [to join]. 

Reply to Third Doubt 

1 admit that anyone who thinks that to hope for swaraj 
through the spinning-wheel is to run after a mirage can never 
approve of the non-co-operation movement. Gradually, India 
has begun to understand the truth and it is my faith that it will 
understand it better still. I certainly do not think that it is running 
after a mirage to believe that we shall be prosperous only if we 
return to the dharma which we have forsaken and by forsaking 
which we have been impoverished. It is being daily confirmed 
by experience that the spinning-wheel is our natural dharma. I 
consider it no sin to go back to the condition which existed two 
hundred or even two tirousand years ago. It is evidence of our 
having exercised our judgment if we adopt again the wholesome 
practices which we may have given up dither through ignorance or 
under compulsion or through slicer passage of time. 

Reply to Fourth Doubt 

It is indeed sad that Panditji and other big leaders have not 
joined this movement. When, howcv<ar, leaders difier among them- 
selves, the people must make their choice. If they believe that no- 
thing should be done until aU arc of the same view, they can never 
make progress. Under swaraj, evayone will have to make a choice. 

Reply to Fifth IX>ubt 

It is possible that I may not understand the Khilafat issue, 
though I have certainly studied it to the best of my ability. I do 
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not believe that there is an irreconcilable conflict between Islam 
and Hinduism. If there is, it means that Hindus and Muslims must 
remain enemies for ever. I do not believe that it is right for any 
two groups of human beings to remain mutually hostile for ever. 

I do not know of any rule to the effect that the Khalifa should wage 
war for the sake of religion at least once in ten years. I do not 
know that any religious war has taken place after the Crusades. 

I have seen nothing in Africa to suggest to me that the Muslims 
should have no control over Jazirat-ul-Arab*. 

Reply to Sixth Doubt 

I know that there is no exaggeration in my views about the 
Punjab. If Lala Harkishan Lai himself has gone over to the Gov- 
ernment, I have an added reason for non-co-operation. If such a 
person as even Lala Harkishan Lai feels so little hurt by the humi- 
Eation of the Punjab, it seems necessary that we should offer non- 
co-operation to compensate for this. 

Reply to Seventh Doubt 

The doctrine of non-violence which I preach may possibly 
seem ridiculous. It represents Hinduism. In ite practice, in great- 
er or smaller measure, Hcs the vitaEty of aU reEgions. There is 
reEgion only to the extent that there is compassion. There can be 
no limit to compassion and it is not for me to lay down any. 
Everyone fixes a limit for himself. In Vaishruanm, non-violence 
reigns supreme. I concede that the idea is elaborated with special 
emphasis in Jain works, but neither the Jain nor any other doctrine 
has a monopoly of non-violence. It is a universal, immutable law. 
To describe the rules about fasting, etc., found in Jain phEo- 
sophy as tending to suicide is, to my mind, not to understand that 
philosophy. But there is certainly no need to discuss here the ex- 
treme impEcations of non-violence. Even if non-violence in such 
form is not accepted, it cannot be gainsaid that our duty in the pre- 
sent circumstances is to fight peacefuUy — through voluntary suffering. 

That Mr. Nariman has ridiculed the extreme implications of 
non-violence and, at the same time, characterized my activity as 
conducive to violence shows that he has not understood the principle 
of non-violence. He seems to suggest that the preaching of non- 
co-operation spreads hatred and that the loss which people suffer 
through strikes is a form of violence. The essential point of non- 
violence is to bear no hatred towards the man who has perpetra- 

I Literally, “the island of Arabia” which, as defined by Muslim religious 
authorities, includes Syria, Palestine and Mesopotamia 

XX-3 
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ted violence, though we know what he has done. I cannot purge 
the people of the violence in their hearts by hiding from them the 
Punjab outrages or the Khilafat wrong. My duty is, while telling 
them of the massacre, to teach them to be peaceful. The suffering 
which strikes cause to some is not violence. One is not responsible 
for the suffering one may cause to others while doing one’s duty. 
If people stop going to an opium shop and in consequence the 
owner thereof sustains loss, I am not to blame. He, too, benefits 
through the suffering caused to him. Non-co-operation means 
refusal both to help the sinner in his sin and to accept any help 
or gift from him till he has repented. 

Reply to Eighth Doubt 

Mr. Nariman seems to believe that no propaganda is being 
done against the use of opium, etc. A movement is being carried on 
to make the people give up all addictions. Since people feel tempt- 
ed to visit liquor shops, picketing of these is justified. And as some 
Parsi friends are engaged in tlie liquor trade, I appeal to them to 
give it up. I have also been appealing to those who sell opium. 
But I would argue that, if they can do so, people should give up 
drinking, irrespective of whether or not those addicted to opium 
give up their addiction. 

Mi. Nariman has raised a number of issues. It is ray prayer 
to him that, although he may oppose me over the Khilafat, the 
Punjab and other issues, if he finds, on independent reflection, that 
the consumption of liquor deserves to be stopped, he should urge 
Parsis to help in bringing this about. In this struggle for self- 
purification, even if everyone helps in that item of the programme 
which appeals to him, people will benefit to that extent. 

I have been trying to stop the consumption of liquor; what 
am I doing in respect of cow-slaughter and how much time have I 
given to it? This is Mr. Nariman’s last shot. It has touched inc to the 
quicL How can Mr. Nariman imagine what deep pain is caused 
by cow-slaughter to an orthodox Hindu like myself? While the 
slaughter of cows continues, I feel that I am myself being slaughter- 
ed. I make ceaseless efforts to rescue the cow. If I have at pre- 
sent staked my life to save Islam, it is in order to save the cow, 
I do not wish to bargain with the Muslims and so I do not raise 
the issue of cow-slaughter. My pr,ayer is addressed to God. He 
alone knows my heart. He sees to it that generosity is rewarded 
vrith generosity. I am sure that I am saving the cow by offering 
my life for the sake of the Khilafat, since, as I believe, by saving 
Islam I shall certainly have succeeded in saving the cow. Unless 
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I win the love of the Muslims, I cannot save the cow from the 
British. I request Mr. Nariman to take my word that my whole 
effort is directed towards the stopping of cow-slaughter. Anyone 
who is not ready to sacrifice his life to save the cow is not a Hindu. 
So long as the Hindus, the Muslims and the Christians do not 
work sincerely together to defend India, the Hindus will remain 
Hindus only in name. But the path of non-violence which I 
follow tells me that I should not kill Muslims or Christians to 
save the cow, that on the contrary I should lay down my life to 
save her. Only the purest sacrifice is acceptable to God. I have 
been striving and requesting other Hindus, as also all the other 
children of India, to join me in this self-purification. Mr. Nariman 
is also hujt by cow-slaughter. I invite him to join in this jiagaa 
of self-purification. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncajajivaa, 24-4-1921 


19. EXPERIENCES IN GUJARAT 

I have been having so many experiences that I do not have 
time enough to set them all down and have to omit a good many 
of them. The workers, being eager to get the utmost out of me 
during the short time [I am with them], allow me no ‘Solitude 
or quiet for writing. There is no limit to their greed. I, too, 
am over-eager to render service. I want to do as much as 
possible, esq)lain things as much as I can; hence I am not able to 
place aU my experiences before the reader. 

Till the time of writing, I have visited Anand, Ras, Borsad, 
Halol, Kalol, Vejalpur, Godlu-a, Surat, Olpad and Rander. There 
is no end to the enthusiasm of the people everywhere. At every 
place, the meetings were attended by large numbers of men and 
women. I saw increased spinning-wheel activity in all the places. 
In almost every town or village, people contributed to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fimd. 

A Widow’s Gift 

A widow in Anand gave away a bar of gold, weighing about 
25 tolas, which she had with her. This, from a widow, is a gift in- 
deed. I asked the lady her name. She refiised to give it. What need 
to give one’s name and address for money donated for a holy 
cause? I did not have the courage to ask any more questions. 
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A Conditional Donation 

According to her wont, Mrs. Kothawala attended the meeting 
at Godhra. She told me that she liked all my activities except 
non-co-operation and asked me to give a chance to Lord Reading. 

I said: “I certainly desire to give a chance to everyone. Lord 
Reading has only to do justice to get co-operation. Persuade him 
yourself that he should repent, apologize to the country for the 
crimes committed and do justice. No dispute will remain then.” 

“Tell me that you will give him a ciiance. Will you write to 
him and tell him that you will witlidraw non-co-operation if he 
does justice?” 

I said: “I shall certainly do so when an opportunity offera 
itself. But Lord Reading knows as much.” 

On this condition, this good lady gave me Rs. r>0. If only, 
on that condition, ail women give as much, i think u erorc of 
iTipees will be collected immediately. 

Orderliness 

I have been noticing increasing orderliness at all places, but 
I found it most in Surat. Wherever we went, we found that the 
programme could be carried out with the least noise and hustle, 
as the people had been instructed beforehand. The [H'ople having 
been told in advance, contributions were also rollected [before 
the meeting started]. Women in Surat donated evt?n their dia- 
mond rings. 

Exferience at Randkr 

While the Surat Municipality gave me an address of wel- 
come, I came to know that the Rander .Munieipality had not 
agreed to give one. All the same, Hindu and Muslim youths took 
courage and presented addresses, one on behalf of the citizens and 
another on behalf of the Khilafat [Committee]. The streets, too, 
were decorated. Still, I could see that the leaticrs there had kept 
away. They showed only as much interest as one would expect 
children to do. I tried Wd, but in such an atmospiierc I could 
collect very little at Rander. One Muslim friend put a five- 
rupee note into my hand, and a lady gave me five rupees, pro- 
mised to ply the spinning-wheel for two hours daily and not to 
wear foreign cloth thenceforth. I have not had a more insipid 
espcriencc during my entire tour than at Rander. 

I would advise the young men of Rander not to feel dispirited. 
They should give up trying to get people to pvc welcome addresses, 
but should certainly work hard to collect funds. Good, hardworking 
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and modest young men can do a lot. They will get contributions 
from the middle classes. Sceptics will come to have faith. The most 
hopeful sign is the fact that young men, both Hindu and Muslim, 
are working hard unitedly and with perfect understanding. 

Two Shortcomings 

I observe that people still do not fully understand swadeshi 
or are not very particular about the matter. Foreign cloth and 
foreign paper still continue to be used for decorations. If we 
want to bring about boycott of foreign cloth this very year, we 
shall have to give thought to everything we do. We shall have 
to pay attention even to the smallest detail. Only if we discard 
foreign cloth as a matter of duty shall we be able to accomplish 
this great and yet easy task. And the thing should not be 
delayed either. For those who understand, even cloth produced 
in Indian mills is foreign cloth. We shall not always be able to 
tell -the difference between foreign cloth and cloth produced by 
Indian mills. The latter should be for the poor, who have not 
received the message of swadeshi at all. True swadeshi is that 
alone in which all the processes through which cotton has to pass 
arc carried out in the same village or town. The town in which 
this is done will prosper and win its freedom. In order to bring 
this about, people should be thoroughly vigilant in boycotting 
foreign cloth. 

The second defect is that we still cannot overcome our weak- 
ness for offering flower garlands. I see no profit in this practice. A 
countless number of them are used, to no good purpose. At present 
we simply have no money to throw away in this manner. Gar- 
lands ought to be of yam only. Yam can be arranged in many 
artistic ways and made into garlands; it can be braided in many 
ways. It can be made into chain-like lengths. There is great love 
and thoughtfulness in offering a garland of even plain hanks of 
fine yam spun by oneself. The person receiving a garland of 
yam can make good use of it. A time is coming when, if gar- 
lands of yam are handed oyer to the poor as gifb, they wiU 
have good use for them. No one has any use for garlands, and using 
flowers when not needed is so much of a waste. 

Work, Work, Work 

If we wish to win swaraj during this very year, we should 
busy ourselves entirely in work. Meetings, processions and things 
like that are all right to the extent they arouse the people. But, 
where people have already been aroused, we should merely go on 
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working silently. Every day, one should go round collecting 
money and persuading people to spin, should get new spinning- 
wheels made and introduce them into homes which are without 
them, see to the stocking of khadi, plead with those who may not 
have started using it to do so and induce enthusiastic persons to 
carry on work for stopping the consumption of liquor. In this 
way, everyone must engage himself in some work for swaraj and 
induce others to do likewise. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajwan, 24-4-1921 


20, mTES 
“Navajivan’s” Language 

A Farsi sister, a Farsi brother and some others have sent me 
their criticism of Mmjivm's language, A constant cfTort is being 
made to keep its language simple, I believe that it is not within 
the scope of Naoajmn's efforts to improve the language or intro- 
duce difficult words into it; its effort is limited to propagating 
ideas in simplest language, such language as the largest number of 
people can understand. However, all contributors do not keep 
this aim in view. Everyone uses certain words peculiar to him. I 
also see that, in consequence, the language used in 2(mjmn is 
not always simple. I wish to assure these critics that there is no 
deliberate attempt to make the language difficult. The aim will 
always be to keep it simple. I thank the writers for their criti- 
cism. I shall certainly take care to sec that fewer Sanskrit words 
are used. I know that a large number of Muslim and Farsi 
fiiends read Mavajisan, as also a good many women who cannot 
understand difficult words. I consider it my duty to make Mmh 
jivan easy for them to read. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mmjimt 24-4-1921 



21. LETTER TO G. F. ANDREWS 


Hyderabad (Sind), 
April 25 {1921} 

MY DEAREST OHARLIE>, 

I have your letter. I have replied to your query in Toung 
India. If the reply lacks fullness, you will ask. I hold very strong 
views on the question. My recent experiences confirm me in 
my opinion. 

As to chastity between husband and wife I do not carry on 
any propaganda. It is too sacred for preaching. But with me the 
thing is more than a pious wish. If I could find a way of stop- 
ping procreation in a civil and. voluntary manner and whilst Tnciia 
remains in the present miserable state, I would do so today. But 
I know that it is impossible. At the same time I may tell you that 
the effect of that article was not inconsiderable. To my knowledge 
several young men are restraining themselves with profit both to 
themselves and their wives. It surprises me that you do not appre- 
ciate the obvious. But I must not argue. It is a fondamental truth 
to which you must come in time. 

I do hope you are better. 

Tours, 

Mohan 

[PS.] 

Did I tell you that Lalchand had not only proved dishonest, 
he had proved unscrupulous and impudent. His misappropriations 
are manifest. He sought to cover them with further lies. 

From a photostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand: G.N. 965 


^Charles Freer Andrews (1871-1940); English missionary, author, 
educationist, and close associate of Gandhiji • 



22. MESSAGE TO "THE BOMBAY CHROMICLH’^ 


Of Mr. Horniman, I can say that the more I knew him the 
more I loved him. Few Englishmen have served journalism and, 
through that gift, India, with such fearlessness and strength of con- 
viction as Mr. Horniman, and this I am able to say, although I 
often disapproved of his strong language and invective of which 
he was a master. 

M. K, Gandhi 

The Bombay Chronicle ^ 26-4-1921 

23. NOTES 
Satvagraha in Mulshi 

My heart goes out to these poor people.® I wish the great house 
of the Tatas, instead of standing on their legal rights, will reason with 
the people themselves, and do whatever they wish in consultation 
with them, I have some experience of Land Acquisition Acts. I 
had nearly eighty eases to deal with. Here the reason for the ac- 
quisition was not industrial development but insanitation. 1 know 
that the people dispossessed never got the exact equivalent. What 
is the value of all boons that the Tata scheme claims to confer upon 
India, if it is to be at the unwilling cxpcn.se of even one poor 
man? I dare say the problem of disease and poverty can be easily 
solved, and the survivors will live in luxury if the three crorc half- 
starved men and women, and lakhs of the decrejut humanity were 
shot and their bodies utilized for manure, or titcir bonas utilized 
for making knife-handles. And yet no one but a lunatic will 
put up such a suggestion. Is the ease any weaker wlicn men and 
women are not to be shot, but compulsorily dispossessed of their 
valued lands about which sentiment, romance, and all that makes 
life worth living, have grown up? I suggest to the custodians of 
the ^cat name that they would more truly advance India’s inte- 
rest if they will defer to the wishes of their weak and helpless 

t The message was published on the second tuuiiversary of the depmUition 
on April 26, 1919 without trial of Benjamin Guy Horniman, editor of The 
Bombay Chromele. Vidt Vol. XV, pp. 252. 348-9, 383-4. 

® The peasants of MuMii village who had thKatenod to offer satyagraha 
if their grievances were not redresmd; vid* "Speech at MahUMhtra l^vinciai 
Conference, Bassein”, 7-5-1921. 
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countrymen. The duty of the satyagrahis is written in letters of 
gold. There can be no satyagraha in an unjust cause. Satyagraha 
in a just cause is vain, if the men espousing it are not determined 
and capable of fighting and suffering to the end; and the slightest 
use of violence often, defeats a just cause. Satyagraha excludes the 
use of violence in any shape or form, whether in thought, speech, 
or deed. Given a just cause, capacity for endless suffering, and 
avoidance of violence, victory is a certainty. 

Disappeaiung Untouchabiuty 

Of all the sweet experiences during my Gujarat tour, none was 
sweeter than the sympathetic manner in which the ‘suppressed’ 
were received by the other Hindus. Everywhere the audience 
has received my remarks on the matter without resentment. At 
Kalol there was to be a meeting of ‘untouchables’ to be address- 
ed by me. I pleaded with the Mahajans that they should permit 
me to address them in the pandd erected for the general meeting. 
After some hesitation they agreed. I was to have gone to fetch 
these ‘outcastes’ from their quarters. Their abode was too far 
firom the pandal to enable them to come. I, therefore, addressed 
them near the hospital. But I was glad to note that many ortho- 
dox Hindus, who accompanied me, fireely mixed with the men and 
women who had flocked round me firom the pariah quarters. But 
the height of satisfaction was reached when in Sisodra, a big vil- 
lage near Navsari, there were knowingly admitted to the place 
reserved for the elite of the village all the many Dheds who were 
s ta n ding at a distance from the great meeting which I was address- 
ing. As they were admitted, not a man or woman moved or protes- 
ted. Almost every one in the village was present at the meeting. 
People firom surrounding villages, too, had attended. This deliberate 
and solemn admission of several hundred men and women of the 
untouchable class to the centre of a great gathering like the above 
is to me a sure sign of the pure religious character of the movement. 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel* in order to make assurance doubly sure 
asked those who approved of the step to raise their hands, and 
quite a forest of hands went up. The experiment was repeated in 
Bardoli before an equally large audience and with equally satisfec- 
tory results. Untouchability is surely disappearing, and with its 
disappeara&ce the way to swaraj is becoming safe and easy. 


> 1875-1950; President of the Indian National Congress, 1931; Deputy 
Prime Minbter of India, 1947-50 
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A Mountain of Yarn-balls 

Sisodra, which but a year ago had no hand-spinning, show- 
ed fifty maunds of hand-spun yarn beautifully piled up in a house. 
Hundreds of spinning-wheels are now working in this and the 
surrounding villages. The sight of women and children bringing to 
me presents of yam is as usual now in Gujarat as in the Punjab. 
Indeed, the students of Gujarat can certainly give points to the 
Punjab in spinning. These students have learnt spinning in an 
incredibly short time and are now organizing villages for spin- 
ning work. Let the Punjabis beware. I should be sorry to find 
the Punjab beaten in the race. It has stubborn rivals in Andhra, 
Kamatak, and Gujarat. The sceptics should visit the centres where 
spinning is going on in an organized fashion, and they will dis- 
cover economic laws which will falsify the teachings of the econo- 
mics of the textbooks. 

A Widow’s Gift 

Men and women have given freely of monies and ornaments. 
But a widow of Anand surprised us all by giving away a nug- 
get of gold valued at Rs. 700. I asked her to give me her name. 
She refused saying the gold was given for God’s service. 

English Education 

A friend asks me to give my considered view on the value of 
English education and explain my talk on the sands at Cuttack.' 
I have not read the report of the talk. But I gladly respond to the 
Mend’s wish. It is my considered opinion that English education 
in the mamcr it has been given has emasculated the English-edu- 
cated Indians, it has put a severe strain upon the Indian stu- 
dents’ nervous energy, and has made of us imitators. The process 
of displacing the vernacular has been one of the saddest chapters 
in the British connection. Ram Mohan Rai* would have been a 
greater reformer and Lokamanya Tilak* would have been a greater 
scholar, if they had not to start with the handicap of having to 
think in English transmit their thoughts chiefly in English. 
Thdr eflect on their own people, marvellous as it was, would have 
been greater if they had been brought up under a less unnatural 
system. No doubt they both gained from their knowledge of the 

' Vide Vol. xrx, pp. 476-80. 

* Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1774-1833) ; scholar, social irrormer and founder 
of Brahmo SamaJ; worked for the abolition of the practice of tati 

® Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920); patriot, political leatfer, sciiotar and 
author; one of the founders of the Deccan Education Society, Poona, and of the 
newqapcrs Ktsari and The Mdkratu- Vide also V(d. 11, p. 380. 
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rich treasures of English literature. But these should have been 
accessible to them through their own vernaculars. No country 
can become a nation by producing a race of translators. Think 
of what would have happened to the English if they had not an 
authorized version of tihe Bible. I do believe that Chaitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak, Guru Govindsingh, Shivaji, and Pratap were greater 
men than Ram Mohan Rai and Tilak. I know that comparisons 
are odious. All are equally great in their own way. But judged by 
the results, the eflfect of Ram Mohan and Tilak on the masses is 
not so permanent or far-reaching as that of the others more fortu- 
nately bom. Judged by the obstacles they had to surmount, they 
were giants, and both would have been greater in achieving re- 
sults, if they had not been handicapped by the system tmder which 
they received their training. I refose to believe that the Raja and 
the Lokamanya could not have thought the thoughts they did with- 
out a knowledge of the English langu^^e. Of all the superstitions 
that affect India, none is so great as that a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is necessary for imbibing ideas of liberty and deve- 
loping accuracy of thought. It should be remembered that there 
has been only one system of education before the country for the 
past fifty years, and only one medium of expression forced on the 
country. We have, therefore, no data before us as to what we would 
have been but for the education in the existing schools and col- 
leges. This, however, we do know that India today is poorer than 
fifty years ago, less able to defend herself, and her children have 
less stamina. I need not be told that that is due to the defect in 
the system of Government. The system of education is its most 
defective part. It was conceived and bom in error, for the English 
ralers honestly believed the indigenous system to be worse than use- 
less. It has been nurtured in sin, for the tendency has been to dwarf 
the Indian body, mind, and soul. 

Another Secret Treaty 

“Murder will out.” One wonders whether those who nego- 
tiated Secret Treaties during the late unholy war, ever realized 
that they would all eventually see the light of day. It is highly 
probable that they knew that they would be out, and that they, 
the authors, would have to bear the brunt of criticism. It is highly 
probable that they derived Jesuistical satisfactipn £:om the fact that, 
at the time these treaties were negotiated, they could be kept 
secret and that they served the purpose for which they were inten- 
ded. Such seems to be the treaty unearthed by The Bombay Chro- 
tiicle, and said to have been entered into between the British Gov- 
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eminent and the Sheriff of Mecca. If it is true, it shows the depth 
to which the British ministers descended for the purpose of gaining 
their end. And now that the end is reached, they treat their own 
written word as so much waste paper. Is it any wonder that mil- 
lions of Indians have lost faith in Great Britain and refuse to 
co-operate with her so long as she will not retrace her steps and 
purify herself of the corruption that is eating into her moral being? 

Too Late! 

A Parsi friend, who sends Rs. 10 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
writing from Bombay says: 

Your appeal to the Parsis comes ton late. TIio {rovcnuninit of 
Bombay has already pocketed this time in julvaiiw rwarly 23 lakhs of 
rupees, fearing a movement from yon. If the Pansi.s <'an assured that 
no other community would get into their plact^ and that wu can rrudicate 
the evil for all times titen I assure hearty supimrt from tin; eiiligiitened 
Pars! community. 

If the Government has taken the full annua! charge in advance, 
those who close their shops for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of temperance must get a refund when better time.s come. The 
liquor dealers arc obviously not non-co-operators. There is no rea- 
son why they should not apply to the Government for a refund. 
As for the assurance required by the friend, I can only s-ay that no 
reform has yet been brought about on his conditions. Hi.s argument 
means that no one need be good unlm all become good, whereas 
reformers set the example by standing alone. My appeal to the 
Parsis is to join this temperance movement whether the others 
do or not. As a matter of fact several among the non-Parsis have 
given up drink trafiic. 

A Wail from Mesopotamia 

I often receive complaints of iU-trcatinent from Meso- 
potamia and from those who have returned from Mesopotamia. 
Every one of the correspondents has written about the inhuman 
treatment received by them. The latest letter was not received by 
me. Maulana Shaukat Ali, one of the recipients, has forwarded 
his copy to me. I can no longer withhold publication of such 
letters. The complainants arc at least entitled to the relief that 
publicity of their grievance may bring them. A help]cs.s India 
cannot do more for her exiles. The letter is signed by three per- 
sons, I purposely refrain from publishing their names in order 
to protect them against harm being done to them by their olHcers. 
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It will be noticed that the writers have written to those whose 
names they have read in papers. The writers complain of ill-treat- 
ment by the Arabs. I do not wonder. Helpless themselves, the 
Arabs vent their wrath against the Indian soldiers and clerks in the 
hope, I suppose, that they will not dare to offer for service in Meso- 
potamia. Let me hope that the publicity I am giving the letter will 
deter others from being allured thereto by tempting offers. In no 
case should a self-respecting Indian make of the misfortune of the 
brave Arabs a means of livelihood. I give the letter^ word for word 
as received, omitting references to tlie corps after the names of victims. 

Toung India, 27-4-1921 


24. THE CUBSE OF BETTING 

You will cam the gratitude and thanks of thousands of wives, both 
European and Indian, if you can succeed in putting a stop to betting at 
the races. My husband was an ideal husband — until he took to betting 
at the races. Wo are now in debt, and, although he draws a good salary 
and does not drink alcohol, we are hard up, and I am sure this is the 
experience of very many wives. I have often implored him on my bend- 
ed knees not to go to the races but to no purpose. And does it not seem 
very hard that wives and children should suffer because their husbands 
cannot refrain from going to the races and losing money? 

It is true that alcohol is ruining thousands, but betting at the races is 
certainly ruining tens of thousands. 

By practically robbing the public, the W.I.T. Club can afford to 
pay its European employees handsome salaries. If you were only in the 
know, I am sure you would agree with me that hanky-panky tridcs arc 
carried on by the Turf Club, and thus the public are cheated and robbed 
of a lot of money. Do, for God’s sake, try, and right matters. Things were 
certainly better when the book-makers were allowed to take bets on the 
race-course. 

Sir, I am sure you are acquainted with a number of men on the 
new Councils, and, with their aid, I do hope you will succeed in putting 
a stop to betting at the races. If Government would take over and manage 
the totes, I am sure, things would be more fair and square. The public 
invariably lose, and those who win are the owners of horses and their 
trainers and jockeys ; and is it not a scandalous shame that Government 
should connive at it, simply because some oi tneir dig officials are keenly 
interested in horse-racing? 


* This is not reproduced here. 
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I had better not offer my signature to this letter as my hvuband is 
in Government service; but I pray that you will interest yourself in 
what I have written and succeed in stopping betting at the races. 

This letter has been travelling with me for some time. The 
reader will share my feelings that it is a pathetic letter. Anony- 
mous letters are rarely valuable. But this one is certainly an ex- 
ception, though the writer has chosen not to disclose her name. 

I know nothing of horse-racing. I have ever looked upon it 
with horror for its associations. I know that many men have been 
ruined on the race course. 

But I must confess I have not had the courage to write any- 
thing against it. Having seen even an Aga Khan, prelates, viceroys, 
and those that are considered the best in the land openly patro- 
nizing it and spending thousands upon it, I have felt it to be use- 
less to write about it. As journalist and reformer, my function is 
to call public attention to these vices about which there is likeli- 
hood of public opinion being created. Much as I disapprove of 
vaccination, I deem it to be waste of effort to draw public attention 
to the evil. I must own that I had not the courage to bring the 
drink traffic in the campaign of purification. It has come un- 
sought. The people have taken it up of their own accord. 

The surest sign that non-co-operation is a movement of puri- 
fication is that many abuses are being removed by the people with- 
out any guidance or preaching. And it is in .such Iujiw about 
betting that I have published the above letter. 

I am aware that the writer would be satisfied merely with 
some modification. What is required is a total destruction of the 
pest. Betting at races is a part of the gambling mania. If only the 
people will non-co-operatc, the evil will die a natural death. Thou- 
sands who attend the race course do so merely ibr fun. Tliey attend 
dther to see horses run breathlessly, or because it is the fasliion, 
but they, nevertheless, aid and abet the ruin of many a gambler. 

But betting is, I apprehend, more difficult to deal with than 
drinking. When vice becomes a fashion and even a virtue, it is 
a long process to deal with it. Betting is not only fashionable but 
is hardly regarded as a vice. Not so drinking. Ft>rtunatdy, it is 
still the fashion to consider drinking a weakness, if not positively 
a vice. Every relifpon has denounced it with more or less 
vehemence. But betting has escaped such special attention. Let 
us hope, however, that the vigilant public will find a more inno** 
crat recreation than attending the race course, and thus show its 
disapproval of gambling at the race course. 

Tcmg ImSa, 27-4-1921 



25 . A NO:N’-BRAHMm^S COMPLAINT 


To 

The Editor 
Young India 

SIR} 

Mr. Gandhi made some remarks regarding Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins in the course of his lecture at the Beach in Madras last Friday. 
His speech has caused great pain to the non-Brahmin nationalists of 
Madras. It would have been highly preferable if Mr. Gandhi had not 
at all touched on this point; for from his speech it was evident that he 
was completely ignorant of Dravidiaa civilization, religion, culture, and 
the inner meaning and causes of the present non-Brahmin movement. He 
does not seem to have recognized the special features of Dravidian civiliza- 
tion which marks off South India from the rest of India. In praising the 
Brahnoins for their contribution to the religion and civilization of India 
(probably he means North India), he has involuntarily cast a slur on the 
non-Brahmins whose ancestors have also contributed as much as, if not 
more than, the Brahmins to the glory of South India as seen in their 
literature, religion, and philosophy. 

It need hardly be pointed out that nothing can oiSend a whole com- 
munity like a slur of the above kind, even though it may be done un- 
wittingly by one whose heart is overflowing with love, and for whom the 
community has the highest regard. Further, the object of Mr. Gandhi’s 
recent visit and proposed long tour in the South in the middle of the next 
month is, we may take it, to strengthen the cause, and propagate the 
movement of non-co-operation. 

Surely, making hasty and flippant remarks about a highly vexed 
question is likely to weaken the cause he advocates and estrange the 
sympathies of a vast majority of the masses who feel strongly on the 
movematter. 

If he really wants to bridge the gulf unhappily widening between 
the Brahmins and non-Brahmins of South India, let Mr. Gandhi take up 
the question in right earnest with an entirely blank and open mind, and 
then he may in all probability be in a position, after careful study, to find 
out a solution for the problem. Otherwise he will do well in the interest 
of the great non-co-operation movement to leave severely alone the 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin controversy in the course of his forthcoming 
long tour in South India. 

Madras, 11th April, 1921 C. Kandaswamv 
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I have received more letters in a similar strain. The cor- 
respondents have clearly misunderstood me. I have not seen the 
report of my speech. I do not, therefore, know whether it lends 
itself to misinterpretation. But I claim that the Brahmins’ service 
to Hinduism or humanity is unaffected and undiminished by the 
achievements of the Dravidian civilization which nobody denies 
or disputes. I warn the correspondents against segregating the 
Dravidian South from the Aryan North. The India of today is 
a blend not only of two but of many other cultures. 

Toung India, 27-4-1921 


2(). TO GUJARATIS 

It is early morning and I am sitting, all by myself, under a 
tree on the banks of the mighty Indus. Birds are chirping among 
the trees. No one is in sight except two or three volunteers. In 
the distance, on one side, is to be seen the Kotri bridge; on the 
other, nothing but water. On the opposite bank arc trees and a 
few scattered houses, with two or three tiny boats anchored idly 
in the water. There is a breeze and, thanbs to it, the water <lancc» 
in ripples and makes soft music. Water and sand shine like gold 
in the sunlight. My Sindhi brethren have bound me .securely on 
all sides with the silken cord of love. 

Today is Monday and so they have found for me a secluded 
and cool spot and lodged me there. When people tell me that 
my renunciation is great, I smile. The liappincss, tranquillity and 
joy which arc mine, even an emperor is not likely to have. I 
should think rather that such peace was impossible for an em- 
peror. The very responsibilities of government arc a crushing 
Wden on him. In my own experience I have confirmation of 
the truth that the mind alone is the cause of freedom or bond- 
age. 

When I compare this love with what I recently enjoyed in 
Gujarat, they seem to me to be alike. Wherever I go, I feel as 
if I was receiving the same love as in Gujarat. Tlie reason is that 
I can regard Sind, too, as my land and fhe! the joys and sorrows 
of the Sindhis as much as I do those of Gujaratis. I do not 
desisc even in my dreams any bcneBt to Gujarat at the cost of 
Sind. But my patriotism and my religion make me vigilant lest 
Sind should learn the weakness of Gujarat. Just as I would 
never have Sind suffer in order that Gujarat may benefit, about 
foreign countries, too, I feel the same. I would not be guilty of 
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seeking any benefit to India at the cost of a foreign country, 

I regard only such an attitude as true patriotism. 

But my patriotism is as narrow as it is broad. I have no 
interest whatever in striving for the welfare of the whole world. 

I am interested only in the welfare of my own country. I see the 
good of the world in the good of my country. My vamashrama 
dharma teaches me that there must be some significance in the 
fact of my being born in India instead of in Europe. Every 
man is bom a debtor. If others owe him anything, he never 
thinks, should not think, of the fact. The business man who 
examines his debit account does not have to worry about his 
credit account. Everyone who learns to discharge his duty gets 
his rights as a matter of course. 

My patriotism directs my attention only to the duties which 
my country owes. My pride as a Gujarati only tells me what 
the Gujarati’s duty towards India is. If this line of thinking is 
correct, if my Gujarati sisters and brothers ^accept it, they cer- 
tainly know the duty which they owe. 

Gujarat by itself can win swaraj before the end of this year. 
Every person can win his own swaraj, every village can win its 
own; and everyone, in winning his own swaraj, will be contri- 
buting to the winning of swaraj for India. 

Those who rest content with paying their own share and no 
more will show themselves misers. The condition to be fulfilled for 
winning swaraj is that it is not enough if everyone pays his own 
share; all should give the most they can. When every in- 
dividual is ready to bear the burden which all together should 
carry, only then can the burden be effectively distributed, for 
everyone’s capacity is not the same. Moreover, if in a situation 
like this everyone does his part of the job and no more, the poor 
will get crushed by the rich. 

India has a population of 32 crores. To give — to collect — a 
crore of mpees means every person paying two pice. If a mil- 
lionaire gives two pice and no more, who will pay on behalf of 
the destitutes, the children, the maimed and the brazen-faced? 
The right thing is that a millionaire should be ready to bear the 
whole burden. He to whom much has been given should give 
much. 

Gujarat should calculate its share according to this method of 
reckoning. It is certainly not too much to expect a collection of 
Rs. 10 lakhs from Gujarat. In fixing the amount at 10 lakhs, 
I do not take into account Gujaratis staying outside. Gujaratis 
residing in Bengal may, if they choose, send contributions to 

XX-4 
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Gujarat, but they ought to pay their share to Bengal. Gujaratis 
living in Madras must serve Madras. It will speak for their cul- 
ture, and India’s, if the Gujaratis spend a good part of their wealth 
at the place where they earn it. It is with these considerations 
in mind that I fix Gujarat’s quota at Rs. 10 lakhs. 

I have excluded even Bombay in fixing this figure. The 
Gujaratis living in Bombay must contribute a handsome amount 
there. I intend to write later about what I expect from Bombay. 
At the moment, I am banking on 10 lakhs from Gujaratis living 
in Gujarat. 

The practical way for collecting this amount, or any other 
bigger or smaller amount, is that workers in every district and 
Indian State should assume responsibility for raising such portion 
of it as is within their means. 

This holds good in regard to [enrolling] Congress members 
as well. We should expect a larger number of members where 
the awakening is greater. If towns like Surat and Nadiad, in 
which the awakening has been great, rest content with enrolling 
only as many members as it may fall to their share to enrol, we 
would simply lose the game which wc arc about to win. In places 
where the awakening has been great, I certainly expect that every 
adult above 21 years of age, whether a man or a woman, a 
Dhed or a Bhangi, a Hindu or a Muslim, will be enrolled as a 
Congress member. If a man is too poor to spare four annas, his 
neighbour should give him that amount and get him enrolled. 

The argument about membership and funds also applies to 
the spinning-wheel. Where there is greater capacity for work 
and greater enlightenment, we ought to succeed in introducing a 
greater number of spinning-wheels. It is only thus by helping one 
another in every way that we c^n succeed in implementing our 
modest, simple and casy-to-understand programme. 

Although the programme is an easy one, it is also one which 
can never be earned out if wc remain indolent. It can be im- 
plemented only if all workers work honestly and to the best of their 
ability all the time. This programme is a test for us, has put us 
on trial and is the primary stage in our education for swaraj. 
It is, however, a stage which takes us so far that, if we emerge 
successful from the test, hardly three months will be needed for 
the rest of the training, for the test is of a kind which will ffive 
us self-confidence, court^e and strength. 

I hope Gujarat will discharge its duty fully. 

I have marvelled at the awakening among the women of 
Gujarat. They have great power in thdr hands. In the pro- 
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gramme of work for swaraj, the women’s share is as great as, in 
feet greater than, the men’s. I pray to God that the women of 
Gujarat may play their part to the full and win glory for them- 
selves and for the name of Gujarat and of India. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioan, 1-5-1921 


27. MY NOTES 
Making Hartals Cheap 

There seems to be an epidemic of hartals. Karachi, especially, 
has crossed the limit. Five hartals in a month! It is a hartal 
if someone is arrested, a hartal if someone is released and a hartal 
again if the Governor pays a visit. Resorting to hartals in this 
manner deprives them of all value. To me a hartal is a sacred 
and powerful weapon, A hartal is in place on an occasion of 
great religious sig^cance, or it may be resorted to for giving 
expression to people’s feelings when they are very strong. If we 
look upon any and every occasion as of religious significance or 
let ourselves be moved by strong feelings whenever something 
happens and so call for a hartal, we shall have made our measure 
of what constitutes religious significance or strength of feelings 
cheap indeed. Had I not felt that we could not do without a 
hartal during the Satyagraha Week, I would certainly not have 
been instrumental in ferther lowering the value of hartals in this 
season of cheap hartals. I hope that henceforth a hartal will be 
called for at any place only on rare occasions. The best course 
is not to have a hartal unless the Congress and the Khilafat 
Committee have discussed the matter and issued a statement cal- 
ling for one. 

Prison-palace 

It is, moreover, a sign of weakness on our part to declare a 
hartal when someone is arrested. Actually, we want to fill the 
jails. Our deliverance will be possible only when people in their 
thousands go to jail. Under an oppressive Government, generally 
the prison is the only sacred place fer a good man. Jail is the 
dweUing-place of our freedom. When large numbers of wholly 
innocent men are in jail, we may take it that swaraj is at hand. 
If we wish to make the jail our natural home under this Govern- 
ment, there is no sense in our declaring a hartal when someone 
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goes to jail. When we have really shed the fear of jail, the 
Government will not care to imprison us. When we have learnt 
to bear the cruellest outrages witli a smiling face rather than 
crawl on our stomachs, refuse to salute the Union Jack under force 
and to rub the nose on the ground,’ when we can stand up to 
face Dyerism and receive bullets on the chest instead of being 
shot in the back, swaraj will be ours that very day; for heroism, 
the true Kshatriya spirit, lies in this. For cultivating this spirit, 
what is needed is not a strong body but a strong, fearless heart. 
The marks of a Kshatriya spirit are not cruelty and hard-hearted- 
ness; it consists, rather, in forbeai-ance, readiness to forgive, com- 
passion, nobility, apal(^anam^ and the strength to stand unshaken 
and fearless even under a shower of bullets. The true Kshatriya 
does not kill but receives blows on himself. The mahmt^ of Nan- 
kana Saheb cannot be described as a Kshatriya, he was a murderer.^ 
Lachhman Singh and Dulip Singh were true Kshatriyas.® This 
Kshatriya spirit is possible even for a weak and handicapped child. 
Non-violent non-co-operation is a means of cultivating the Kshatriya 
virtues. Imam Hussen and .Hassan were Kshatriyas. Their 
oppressor was a tyrant. The child Prahlad^ was a Kshatriya and 
Hiranyakashipu a demon. Vamashrama docs not mean that members 
of the other castes cannot have the Kshatriya spirit. Members of 
all the four castes should have the virtues of a Kshatriya, though 
in a Kshatriya they should be prominent and it is his business in 
life to cultivate them. But anyone who, born as a Ksliatriya, 
uses his brute strength against the weak is not a Kshatriya but 
the opposite of a Kshatriya, a Rakshasa^. The Kshatriya spirit lias 
almost wholly disappeared from India and the aim of non-violent 
non-co-operation is to revive it. 

Lack of Culture 

A copy of the pamphlet published at the time of H.E. the 
Governor’s visit to Karachi has come into my hands. It contains 
these sentences: 


t These indignities were inflicted on the people during the Martial Law 
in the Punjab in April 1919; tide Vol. XVII, pp. 114-292. 

* Not running away from battle in fear 

* Ohief priest 

4 & 5 por the incident referred to, vide Vol. XIX, pp. 421-5. 

«He was persecuted by his father Hiranyakashipu for worshipping Vishnu. 
f Demon 
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The Governor is arriving this morning. Do not join the 
procession in his honour. Our Congress has directed that 
no Indian should associate himself in any way with the pre- 
sent Government. Observe a hartal on Monday, the 21st 
instant, and demonstrate to the Government that we desire 
swaraj. Suspend all work and pray to God for swaraj within 
a year. 

A non-co-operator ought not to be discourteous. We must 
not omit to address men in authority in terms showing respect, 
as we intend to show such respect even hereafter. Our non-co- 
operation is not against the Governor of Bombay as an individual 
or against the post he holds. It is against the political system 
as such. There is no meaning in our observing a hartal when a 
Governor visits a part of his Presidency if we have nothing against 
him in particular, and it is lack of culture to refer to him in un- 
mannerly language. Even when speaking of the man who per- 
petrated the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, we use his full name. 
We have, and need have, no compunction in referring to him as 
General Dyer. The non-co-operator who disregards the formal 
courtesy of language violates his self-imposed rule of peacefulness. 

Demonstrate to Whom? 

♦ 

The Congress directive is not for a hartal on every occasion, 
but the foregoing appeal makes it seem that it is. What is it we 
need to demonstrate to the Government through hartals? We 
wish to win swaraj by our own strength. If we can gain strength 
through hartals, let us by all means have them. On this occasion, 
however, the appeal itself makes it clear that the hartal was 
intended to demonstrate something to the Government. There is 
little we need to demonstrate to the Government, or, rather, it is 
sound work which we need to show. What that work is the 
Congress has indicated. 


My Prayer 

A gentleman, writing about the prayer I made at the time of 
the Antyaj Conference*, says that he could not understand its point. 
I do not know whether my speech has been correctly reported. 
My prayer is this: The only thing dear to me is moksha^ My whole 
effort is to attain moksha at the end of this very life. It is with 


1 Vide Vol. XIX, pp. 569-75. 
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this aim that I have taken up so serious a movement as non-co- 
operation. However, if I do not have my aspiration fulfilled at 
the end of this life and if the sin of untouchability will not have 
disappeared by then, I would pray to God that I may have my 
next birth in an Antyaj family so that I could suffer all that they 
do and do rigorous tapaschaiya to mitigate their sufferings. I 
believe that the spirit of compassion which I have learnt to value 
as a Vaishnava and of which I have drunk deep from Tulsidas’s 
Ramayam teaches me to pray for nothing else but this. The cruel 
oppression of the An^ajas in the name of Hinduism is intolerable 
to me; it ought to be so to every Hindu. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 1-5-1921 


28. NOTES 
A Set-jjack 

If the facts reported in the Press are substantially correct, the 
Malegaon non-co-operators have been false to their creed, their faith, 
and their country. They have put back the hands of the clock 
of progress. Non-vjolencc is the rock on which the whole structure 
of non-co-operation is built. Take that away and every act 
of renunciation comes to naught, as artificial fruit is no mure 
than a showy nothing. The murder of the men who were eviden- 
tly doing their duty was, if the report is correct, deliberate. It 
was a cowardly attack. Certain men wilfully broke the law, and 
invited punishment. 

There could be no justification for resentment of such im- 
prisonment. Those who commit violence of the Malegaon type’ 
are the real co-operators with the Government. TIjc latter will 
gladly lose a few ofiicers if thereby they could kill non-co-opera- 
tion. A few more such murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy 
of the masses. I am convinced that the people will not tolerate 
violence on our part. They are by nature peaceful and they 
have welcomed non-co-operation because it is deliberately non- 
violent. 

What must we do then? We must ceasel«isly preach against 
violence alike in public and in private. We must not show any 
sympathy to the evil-doers. We must advise the men who have 

* la April 1921 a police sub-iaspector and four constables were killed in 
an act of mob violence which was provoked by the trial of Khilafat workers. 
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taken part in the murders to surrender themselves if they are at 
all repentant. The workers must be doubly careful in their talks. 
They must cease to talk of the evU of the Government and the 
officials, whether European or Indian. Bluster must give place to 
the work of building up put before the nation by the Congress. 
We must be patient if there is no response to the demand for 
men, money, and munitions. All police orders must be strictly 
obeyed. There should be no processions or hartals when known 
workers are prosecuted or imprisoned. If we welcome imprison- 
ments of innocent men, as we must, we ought to cultivate inno- 
cence and congratulate ounelves when we are punished for hold- 
ing opinions, or for doing things that we consider it our duty to 
do, i.e., for spinning, or collecting funds, or getting names for the 
Congress register. There should be no civil disobedience. We 
have undertaken to stand the gravest provocation and remain 
non-violent. Let us be careful lest the hour of our triumph be, 
by our folly, the hour of our defeat and humiliation. I impliddy 
subscribe to the test suggested by The Times of India. It may be 
recognized that, as a movement relying ostensibly upon soul-force, 
the only test of its value must be in the absolute sincerity of its 
upholders. Once let that sincerity fall under justifiable suspicion 
and those forces are let in which must inevitably end in its 
moral ruin. 

Sind Reflecstions 

It was a packed programme in Sind. Hyderabad, Karachi, 
Larkhana, Shikarpur, Sukkur, Rohri, Kotri, and Mirpur Khas, 
between the 24th and the 30th was a fairly big bite. And as 
Mr. Mulchand* of Sukkur justly remarked, ‘the work could only 
be half done*. ‘Better half a loaf than none,’ said another 
friend. Sind has certainly as fine material as any province. It 
has men, money, and ability. It can lead, if it chooses. But 
it cannot today, in spite of the advantages mentioned. My letter* 
to “Young Sind” written on the 25th stands without alteration in 
' spite of the later experiences. , 

Karachi is the worst. Sind is divided into district parties 
without a central guiding organization. But Karachi has not one 
party but many groups. It was of Karachi that I heard comp- 
laints regarding suspicious finance. Its national public schools, 
I was told, will not publish accounts. Karachi will not acknow- 
ledge one leader. I heard even charges of misappropriation of 

* A lawyer who renounced his practice during Gandhiji’s tour 

* This is not available 
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funds. I do not know how far the charges are justified. But 
they were brought to my notice with such persistence and by so 
many persons that I feel I must call public attention to them. 
We are bound to render a faithful account to the people of every 
pie they give us. I invite the eontrollers of national schools not 
only to render accounts of their dealings but also to put their 
schools under public management. In my opinion there should 
be but two funds — the Tilak Swaraj Fund and the Khilafat Fund. 
All activities should come under one or the other organization. 
All schools must be financed by these two bodies. There should 
be no separate collections for separate enterprises. We must 
collect and organize our energy and resources, not fritter them 
away by having many agencies. We must demonstrate our fitness for 
Swaraj by sinking differences, avoiding jealousies, and submitting 
to control from a central organization, by being able to collect 
and honestly spend large sums of money, by managing the edu- 
cation of our children and our own disputes, by being self-contained 
in every village as to food and clothing, and by driving away 
national vices such as drink and untouchability. 

National schools are springing up everywhere in Sind. I 
must warn tlie managers against preparing big budgets. In my 
opinion, for this year at any rate, every school and college must 
principally become a carding and spinning institute. It must pay 
its monthly expenditure from the labour of the boys and girls 
who attend them. The capital expenditure should only consist 
of a little furniture and spinning-wheels. We must not waste 
national time at present by devoting any time to English studies. 
Earnestness demands recognition of certain fundamental principles, 
if swaraj is to be attained within one year, and if we Mieoe in 
the programme of non-co-operation and the resolutions of the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

Enough, however, of criticism. There was so much to make 
one hopeful. The bubbling and almost embarrassing enthusiasm 
of the people was a soul-stirring sight. The women of Sind gave 
liberally to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Karachi led with a purse of 
Rs. 25,000, The purse is meant for me to be used as I choose. 
I can only make the choice in favour of the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

The following is a rough estimate of the collections: 


Karachi 

Ks. 

30,000 

Larkhana 


1,000 

Shikarpur 


15,000 

Sukkur 


10,000 

Rohri 


1,000 
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Nawabshah 

Rs. 

5,000 

Hyderabad 


15,000 

Mirpur Khas 

9i 

1,000 

Sundries 

99 

1,000 


Many non-co-operating students are doing most valuable work 
in Sind. The most cheering event I can record is the fact that the 
Shikarpuris had a violent quarrel among themselves resulting in the 
imprisonment of many notable men, but were able, through the effort 
of Sadhu Vaswani*, to make up their differences. This naturally 
resulted in the discharge of all who were arrested. We would be 
super-human if we never quarrelled. But we show ourselves as 
men when we become charitable and amicably settle our differences. 

Abuse of Hartal 

A correspondent from Karachi writes to me deploring the 
frequency of hartals in that dty. I have also seen a cutting from 
the Indian Social Reformer dealing with the same subject. I agree 
with the 7. S. Reformer's criticism that the hartals have become 
cheap of late. They are fast losing their value. But for the sacred 
character of the 6th and the 13th April,* I would have refrained 
from advising hartals for those two days. Hartals are eiAer 
meant as a protest against something extraordinary or a religious 
demonstration. There was no meaning in declaring a hartal when 
H. E. the Governor visited Karachi. If it was meant to be a 
demonstration against him personally, it was bad taste, for in 
my opinion, he is among the wisest officials and but for the vicious 
system he is called upon to administer, he would make a popular 
Governor. Hartals for imprisonments or discharges are equally 
bad taste. Imprisonments must not inspire fear in us. Under 
an unjust Government, imprisonments of innocent men mmt be 
regarded as their ordinary lot even as disease is the ordinary 
state of persons living in insanitary conditions. The Government 
will cease to imprison us when we cease to fear imprisonments. 
The Government will cease to exist or (which is the same thing) 
will reform itself, when its most frightful punishments, even Dyer- 
ism, fail to strike us with fear. Hartals therefore in regard to 
imprisonments are a symptom of nervous fear and must therefore 
be tabooed. I quite agree with the I.S.R. that local leaders 

* T. L. Vaswani (1879-1966); seer from Sind; author of CUta A^ditatiens, 
The Face of Buddha, and other works; founder of Mira Educational Institutions, 
Poona 

2 Since the Jallianwala Bagh inddont in April 1919, these dates marked the 
ohservance of a National Week in the country; vide Vol. XIX, pp. 467-9. 
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ought not to declare hartals without reference to headquarters. 
As a rule I would say, save the 6th and 13th April, every other 
hartal should be declared by the All-India Congress Committee 
and the Central Khilafat Committee in conjunction. It will be a 
misfortune to cheapen the hartals. 

Toung India, 4-5-1921 


29. A STRING OF QJJESTIONS^ 

I have dealt with the first question in a separate •article.* As 
for the second question, I think that only godfearing people can 
become true non-co-operators. But the programme of non-co- 
operation does not require a man to declare his faith. Any person 
believing in non-violence and accepting the non-co-operation 
programme can certainly become a non-co-operator. As to the 
third question, the correspondent misapprehends the position. 
The nation has not embarked on complete non-co-operation, not 
for want of faith or will, but for want of ability. It has, therefore, 
not called upon Government servants as yet to give up their 
posts. But any such servant is free to throw up his office when- 
ever he likes. But there cannot be such a call until all reasonable 
precautions are taken against an outbreak of violence. Not until 
the nation is in a position to find occupation for such men can the 
call, therefore, be made. Thus here, there is no question of expedi- 
ency as it is generally understood. But purest religion is liighest 
expediency. Many things arc lawful but they arc not all expedient. 
The law, the ideal of non-co-operation, is before the country. 

As to the fourth question, my meaning of swaraj is that India 
should be able to regulate her life without any restraint from out- 
side. She should be able to regulate her military expenditure and 
the method of raising her revenue. She should be able to with- 
draw every one of her soldiers from wheresoever she chooses. How 
this will be, or can be, done depends upon the nation. India’s 
representatives fireely chosen by the people must decide upon the 
method of execution. If swaraj is not established during one 
year, if I can help it, certainly not a single boy who has left his 
school or a lawyer his practice will return thereto. 

Xoung India, 4-5-1921 

* Ahfad Husain of Bareilly had written to Gandhiji on April 15 raising 
four questions; md$ Appendix I. 

^ Vid« the following item* 



30. THE AFGHAN BOGET 

The reader will find elsewhere a string of questions put by 
a correspondent. The most important relates to a speech delivered 
by Maulana Mahomed Ali on the fear of an Afghan invasion. I 
have not read Maulana Mahomed Ali’s speech referred to by the 
correspondent. But whether he does or not, I would, in a sense, 
certainly assist the Amir of Afghanistan if he waged war against 
the British Government. That is to say, I would openly tell my 
coimtrymen that it would be a crime to help a Government 
which had lost the confidence of the nation to remain in power. 
On the other hand, I would not ask Indians to raise levies for the 
Amir. That would be against the creed of non-violence accepted 
by both Hindus and Muslims for the purpose of the Khilafat, the 
Punjab, and swaraj. And I apprdiend that Maulana Mahomed 
Ali could not mean more in his speech than what I have sugges- 
ted. He could not very well do otherwise, so long as the Hindu- 
Muslim compact subsists. The Muslims are firee to dissolve the 
compact. But it would be found, upon an examination of the case, 
that the compact is indissoluble. Dissolution of the compact means 
destruction of India’s purpose. I cannot conceive the present 
possibility of Hindus and Muslims entering upon a joint armed 
revolt. And Muslims can hardly expect to succeed with any plan 
of an armed revolt. 

However, I warn the reader against believing in the bogey 
of an Afghan invasion. Their own military writers have oflen let 
us into the secret that many of the punitive expeditions were 
manufactured for giving the soldiers a training or keeping idle 
armed men occupied. A weak, disarmed, helpless, credulous India 
does not know how this Government has kept her under its' 
hypnotic spell. Even some of the best of us today really believe 
that the military budget is being piled up for protecting India 
against foreign aggression. I suggest that it is being piled up for 
want of faith in the Sikhs, the Gurkhas, the Pathans, and the 
Rajputs, i.e., for want of faith in us and for the purpose of keep- 
ing us under forced subjection. My belief (I write under correc- 
tion) is that the anxiety of the Government always to have a 
treaty with the Amir was based, not so much upon &e fear of a 
Russian invasion as upon the fear of losing the confidence of the 
Indian soldiery. Today there is certainly no fear of a Russian 
invasion. I have never believed in the Bolshevik menace. And 
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why should any Indian Government, to use the favourite phrase 
of the erstwhile idol of Bengal, ‘broad-based upon a people’s affec- 
tion’, fear Russian, Bolshevik or any menace? Surely a contented 
and a powerful India (all the more), in alliance with Great 
Britain, can any day meet any invasion upon her. But this 
Government has deliberately emasculated us, kept us under the 
perpetual fear of our neighbours and the whole world, and drained 
India of her splendid resources so that she has lost faith in her- 
self either for defence or for dealing with the simple problem of the 
growing poverty. I, therefore, do certainly hope that the Amir 
will not enter into any treaty with this Government. Any such 
treaty can only mean unholy bargain against Islam and India. 
This Government, being unwilling to part with O’Dwycrism as 
an ‘emergency’ measure, being unwilling to keep its faith with 
the Muslims, (I must decline to treat the Government of India 
separately from the Imperial Government) and being unwilling to 
let India rise to her full height, wants Afghanistan to enter into 
a treaty of offence against India. I hope that there is but one 
opinion so far as non-co-operators are concerned. Whilst un- 
willing ourselves, we cannot wish others to co-operate with the 
Government. 

Toung India, 4-5-1921 


31. GAmm OLD AND NEW 

The Times of India has returned to the chaise of insincerity 
which was to be inferred from its previous artick which I dealt 
with recently in these columns.' It is a sober article to which no 
exception could be taken. I am certainly anxious to retain the 
reputation for sincerity which has been credited to me and which 
I certainly claim. My article, “The Mists”* should generally be 
regarded as my last word to my critics. I must rely upon my 
actions for final explanation. No man can be called just, sincere, 
or good before his death. But I would like to correct some of 
the misstatements of The Times of India writer. Even when I 
declared satyagraha, I was charged with having fallen from my 
original non-political state and the state of isolation. Even in 
South Afnca, I was referred by my critics to my past. Every 
campaign that I have been connected with had its critics who 

» Vide Vol. XIX, pp. 559-60. 

2 r%d« “The Mists”, 20-4-1921. 
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praised my past at the expense of the then present. I state this 
fact not to disprove the present charge, but to steel my heart 
against believing in the charge of unconscious insincerity and self- 
deception. I never suspended satyagraha, I certainly never retired 
into private life. I suspended civil disobedience, and it remains 
still suspended, because I believed, as I still believe, the country 
not to be ripe for it. My Himalayan mistake was my miscalcula- 
tion of the preparedness of the country. Non-co-operation of the 
type undertaken is not attended with any danger such as is 
attendant on civil disobedience. The latter is not always a duty 
as non-co-operation is. Hence it is that I have said that I must 
continue to advise non-co-operation even though it may result in 
anarchy. Am I to recall my medals, or advise friends to recall 
theirs, or advise lawyers to resume practice because, supposing, 
anarchists have gained the upper hand? Am I to associate myself 
for fear of anarchy with a dishonest Grovemment which believes in 
Dyerism as a faith? I know that anarchy as a creed is devi- 
lish, but Dyerism is still more so for it is anarchy wearing the 
mask of constituted authority. Ordered anarchy is infinitely worse 
than avowed anarchy. Only, ' in the latter event, I should dis- 
sociate myself from the anarchy of the mob as I have dissociated 
myself from the anarchy of the Government. For me both are 
evils to be shuiined. I have not asked for reprisals against the 
author of the Jallianwala Massacre. I have asked for nothing 
more than the stopping of the pensions to the culprits and the 
dismissal of those who are yet holding office. I have not advised 
the Sikhs to give any pension to Mahant Naraindas or to keep 
him in office. I have ventured to advise the Sikhs to waive the 
prosecution of the murderers as I have advised the nation to waive 
the prosecution of the official miirderers in the Punjab. I claim 
consistency of conduct about Amritsar and Nankana. I have 
said repeatedly that I am acting towards the Government as I 
have acted towards my own dearest relatives. Non-co-operation 
on the political field is an extension of the doctrine as it is practised 
on the domestic field. The reference to my association with law- 
yers, etc., is hardly becoming. As a matter of fact, there are very 
few practising lawyers now holding office in Congress organizations. 

I adhere to my opinion that where non-co-operators are in a 
majority, none who has not fully non-co-operated should hold 
office. The Congress Committee has not rejected the proposal. 
I do not know that practising lawyers presented me with any 
address in Surat. But I would not hesitate to receive one even 
from them so long as I was free to wean them fix)m the error of 
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their ways. So far as my association with the AH Brothers is con- 
cerned, I consider it a proud privilege. But in South Africa, I 
had as my associates murderers and thieves, men who had certainly 
suffered imprisonment for attempts to murder or steal. Only 
they carried out their compact as to non-violence as honourably 
as any other satyagrahi. I see no difference between the old 
Gandhi and the new, except that the new has a clearer conception 
of satyagraha and prizes the doctrine of ahimsa more than ever. 
Nor, I promise The Times of India writer, is there any self-decep- 
tion in this belief. But time must show who is right; Precedent 
is on my side. 

Toung India, 4-5-1921 


32. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, KAPADWANJ 

May 4, 1921 

The Bohra} community too has to work for swaraj and serve 
India. The Bohras have to make their contribution to the Khilafat 
movement. I wish to enlist fully the services of the rich in the 
task of swaraj. The Bohras return with big fortunes from outside. 
It is incumbent on them to donate to the Tilak Swaraj Fund in 
full the contributions which fall to their share. I use the word 
‘donate’ because it is customary to use it. But it is not the right 
word, for giving money to the Tilak Swaraj Fund is a bu.siness deal, 
a bargain for swaraj, a duty towards Tilak Maliaraj. What is paid 
in a business deal or to fulfil a duty cannot be rcgartled as a 
donation. 


* * * 

Just as our people fear white men, so do the Bhangis fear us. 
As long as we remain white men to them, we must not hope for 
swaraj. If we call them Bhangs and keep them at a distance, the 
whole world looks upon us as Bhangis and avoids contact with us. 
Ask anyone who has been to Africa if it is not true that any 
white man, a drunkard or a prostitute-monger or a gambler, feels 
polluted by contact with Indians. We cannot travel in trains in 
the same compartment as the whites, ride in the same trams or 
walk on the same footpaths; we cannot carry on trade in the same 

' A Muslim mercantile community; there were a fairly large number of 
Bohras in Kapadwary, but they had not turned up at the meeting. 
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locality in which the whites do so. We cannot buy bread where 
they buy their bread. I grant that this does not happen every- 
where. I will not do injustice to Englishmen. I am not their 
enemy. But I have seen in many places that we are denied 
admission to places in which the whites lodge and to rooms which 
they use for retiring or having refreshments. However, the whites 
keep us at a distance for reasons of hygiene, fearing that their 
bodies will be polluted. They do not believe that their souls will 
be polluted. But we have got into the belief that, if we touch 
an Antyaj, our soul will be polluted and God will punish us! 
Indeed God is punishi ng us right now. What greater misfortimes 
can there be than famines, natural calamities, cholera, the plague 
and the wickedness of the Government? I, therefore, humbly 
submit to Hindu society that Hinduism does not consist in clinging 
to untouchabUity but in getting rid of that evil. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 8-5-1921 


33. SPEECH AT WOMEJ^’S MEETING, KATHLAL 

May 4, 1921 

It is not in the hands of the Brahmins, or of men, to preserve 
fi banua. It is entirely m the hands of women to do so. The 
foundation on which society rests is the home and dharma is to 
be cultivated in the home. The fragrance in the home will spread 
all over society. A city may have flourishing trade and a big 
population but, if the homes there were not well-kept, I would 
unhesitatingly say that that city was not good. Women are the 
presiding deities of the home. If they do not follow dharma, the 
people would be totally destroyed. The reason why Shii Krishna 
destroyed the Yadava dan was precisely this, that the Yadava 
women had taken to immoral ways and forsaken their dharma. I 
urge you, therefore, to be pure and follow dharma, and pray that, 
having made yourselves pure, give me and Maulana Shaukat Ali, 
i.e., the Hindus and the Muslims, your blessmg that we may 
win success in this fight for swaraj, in this fight for dharma. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 8-5-1921 



34. WHT 1 AM HOPEFUL ABOUT PARSIS 

Ever since the Parsis settled in India, they have kept their 
word to the Hindus, honourably and faithfully. When all others 
in Bombay were struck dumb, it was the Parsis whose courage 
made the others also vocal. The Parsis’ services to Gujarat will 
ever be remembered. Even the Gujarati language has been served 
in no insignificant manner by Malbari’, Khabardar^ and others. 
The Parsis have never fought over matters of religion but have 
been wholly content that they are able to follow their own religion. 
There is no community in the world which can even approach the 
Parsis in the matter of charities. The Parsis are endowed in no 
small measure with the capacity to see the good in others and 
assimilate it themselves. 

No community in the world as small as the Parsis has ever 
earned prestige as great as it has. I infer from this that their 
scriptures are of a high spiritual value; they arc simple, easy 
enough for even a child to understand. 

But the Parsi community will commit a serious blunder if 
it wants to depend on the capital of its past greatness lor con- 
tinued survival and for being able to hold its own. 

Like others, the Parsis too are at present caught up in the 
poisonous wind blowing from the West. They have started giving 
up their traditional ways of simple living. Luxuries arc on the 
inaease among them. As the community possesses plenty of wealth, 
love of ease seems to have crept into it. As a small community 
can easily rise by following the path of virtue, so it will as easily 
fall if it takes to the path of immorality. And if it begins to fall, 
it will certainly not be long before it perishes. 

A Parsi gentleman used to visit my father, Tlte two were on 
intimate terms. I was then a child. How can I forget Edulji 
Sheth? Every time he came to see my father, his favourite sub- 
ject of conversation was simplicity. His own way of living was 
extraordinarily simple. He was related to the late Tltakore 
Saheb of Rajkot too. Edulji Sheth did not hesitate to express 
even before him his views on wasteful expenditure or ostentation. 
His courage was as great as Ins simplicity and both were as great 

1 Behratnji Merwanji Malbari (1854-1912); poet, jountalist and social 
reformer 

2 Ardeshar Faranyi Kliabardar (1881-1954) 
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as his noble bearing. Ever since then I have felt that the Para 
community can do much, give much, if it wills. I am sure it 
will save itself from this poisonous wind [from the West] and that its 
enterprising nature and its regard for dharma will save it. It is 
my faith that the Parsis will continue to serve India as citizens 
of the country in the same way as they have done in the past. 
May God endow them with discrimination, right thinking and 
courage! Whatever the contribution of the Parsis in this holy 
fight, India can never forget their nobility and culture. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajwan, 5-5-1921 

35. OFFER OF PRIZE BT A PARSI SISTER 

A sister named Meherbai Bhesania has written u. very loving 
letter from Yokohama, the capital of Japan. It has lain with me 
unanswered for some time, and I apologize to her for this. I read 
it again after a lapse of some days. I kept wondering whether 
or not I should publish it and I was also busy with other things and 
so could not decide what to do. 

It seemed to me doubtful whether, by offering a prize, we 
could have good national songs. Finally, however, I came to the 
conclusion that it would not be proper for me not to publish a 
sister’s letter written with the utmost sincerity or not to announce 
the prize offered by her. I therefore give the letter below. I have 
omitted a part of it which concerned me alone. Just a few words 
here and there have been corrected and paragraphs in English 
have been translated [into Gujarati]. The rest of the letter I give 
as it is. It is a matter of joy that a sister living so far away 
takes such interest in this holy fight. 

If Goddess Saraswati inspires any poets of Gujarat and they 
try their hand, not tempted by the prize but to respect a sister’s 
wish conveyed from so far away, I shall be obliged. All entries 
should be received by June 30 at the latest. If there is an extraordi- 
narily good poem on only one of the subjects, the whole amount of 
the prize will go to its author. If none of the poems comes up to 
a certain standard, no prize will be awarded. I shall declare the 
judge’s name later.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Ifavajivan, 5-5-1921 

* This was followed by Meherb^’s letter, which is not given here. It 
offered three prizes of Rs. 75 each to outstanding songs: One, a prayer to God 
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36. LETTER TO DEVCHAND PAREKH 


Surat, 

Majf 5, 1921 

BHAISHRI DEVCHANDBHAI^, 

I had your telegram. It had become impossible for me to go 
there. If you will, you can see that no home in Kathiawad is left 
without a spinning-wheel. But can a person ever rise to heaven 
except by giving up his Ufe?^ Do you yourself spin? Do you use 
khad exclusively, at home and outside? 

Vmtdetmtaram from 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati origiaal: G.N. 5728 


37. SPEECH AT MAHARASHTRA PROVmCIAL CONFERENCE, 

BASSEIM 


M(^ 7 , 1921 

Your love has drawn me here. I am sorry I cannot stay in 
your midst for long. With the President’s permission, I shall 
say in brief what I want to. 

It is about Mulshi Peta that I must speak first. It grievts me 
that I have not been able to go there myself and acquaint myself 
at first hand with the grievances of our brethren there. My 
knowledge of the details of the struggle is scanty, I rarely get a 
chance to read a newspaper. 1 naturally hesitate to speak or write 
on any matter about which I do not know much. All the same, I 
have given my views* on it in Toung India without going into de- 
tails. I convey my sympathy to those who arc attending this mcct- 


mentioning the names by which followers of different faiths address Him; a 
se^d ej^laiiung the lesson to be drawn from LokamanyaTUak’s life; and a 
third comparing non-co-operators to Arjuna and apperfing to them, in the 
manner of Lord Krishna’s mchortation in the Bhagmd Gita, to shed their weak- 
ness. 

* A fellow-student and Kfe-long friend of Oandiiiji 

2 A Gujarati saying meaning, “Gan anything be ever achieved unkss one 
exerts oneself?” 

» Pi* ‘*Notes”, 27-4-1921. 
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ing as representatives of the satyagrahis of Mulshi Peta. People 
fighting for their rights always have my sympathy. I understand 
that the people of Mulshi Peta are fighting to d^end the owner- 
ship of their farms. I stand by them in their claim. I always sup- 
port people who are ready to defend their possessions at the sacri- 
fice of their lives, but 1 can never join hands with those who are 
ready to kiU others, be it even for the cause of truth. These people 
can get my help only for deciding whether they are fighting for 
truth or untruth. When 1 was asked about the people of Mulshi 
Peta starting a satyagraha, 1 had replied that, if the people had 
the necessary strength, the experiment was certainly worth try- 
ing. They have proved that they possess that strength. Whatever 
they have been able to achieve is good, so far as it goes. But 
they can have complete peace only when they are permanently 
assured of their rights. If a man does not want to relinquish his 
rights over a plot of land, it is not in keeping with the traditions 
of our country to obtain possession of it by recourse to law. I 
was once engaged in a small case; the man owned an ordinary 
piece of land but he was after me like a mad man to save it for 
him. As a father does not wish to sell his child, so also a man is 
naturally unwilling to part with his land. This has been our na- 
ture fi:om ancient times. I hope that our Tata Company will take 
no steps against the satyagrahis of Mulshi Peta. It is welcome to 
acquire the land even without payment with people’s goodwill, 
but I hope it will make no move to obtain it so long as even one 
owner is tmwillmg [to part with his piece]. It may be European 
civilization to acquire land by recourse to a Land Acquisition 
Act, but I should have nothing to do with a civilization which 
I believe to be Satanic. So long, therefore, as the people of Mulshi 
Peta carry on their fight on peaceful lines, the whole of India should 
back them. . 

I wish to see the bravery of Lachhman Singh and Dulip 
Sin gh in Mulshi Peta. Without raising a littie finger, tiicse two 
warriors stood undaunted against the attack of Mahant Narain- 
das of Nankana Saheb, and let themsdves be killed. Thdr 
friends had advised them not to go to the gumdwara^ on that day. 
Mahant Naraiudas [it was known] had made preparations for 
ifiUing them. But they had replied that they would bow thdr 
heads before the Guru Granth Saheb® and that they could not 
be more fortunate than if they died with their heads thus bowed. 

1 Sikh place of worship 

2 Holy Book of the Sikhs 
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Their words came literally true. Lachhman Singh went right into 
the gurudwara and was killed as he stood with liis head bowed be- 
fore the Granth Saheb. Dulip Singh was left outside. Narain- 
das came out to kill him. Dulip Singh told him, “You have gone 
mad.” He had his dagger with him, but he kept it sheathed. He 
was well-built, as the Sikhs generally arc. Had he so chosen, he 
could have finished off two or three of his assailants then and there, 
but that was against his principle. He was bound by the Congress 
pledge of non-violence. He was killed by Naraindas even as 
he was pleading with him. Only two such men in 33 crorcs are 
not enough. We need such heroes not only among Sikhs, but 
among Hindus and Muslims as well, Lachhman Singh and DuHp 
Singh were not lacking in physical strength. But they had resolved 
not to draw their sword against anyone. I shall not .say anything 
further about Mulshi Beta. 

If these two brothers acted with great nobility at Nankana 
Saheb, the residents of Malcgaon have displayed an equal degree 
of heinousness. No matter how foul the language the sub-inspec- 
tor used or how grave the provocation offered by him, no one 
who respected the Congress could commit .the dastardly act of 
killiug him. It is the solemn pledge of the followers of the Congress 
that, for winning the country’s freedom, they would not kill any- 
one but would lay down their own lives instead. Was Narain- 
das in the Punjab more sparing in his abuses? In Malcgaon, our 
brethren abandoned their humanity. That way swaraj can certain- 
ly not be won. I am speaking not as a lawyer but as an Indian. 
It is only when, by desisting from such deeds altogether, we prove our 
claim to be peaceful that we shall win swaraj, secure justice for the 
Punjab, succeed on the Khilafat issue and in stopping the crimes being 
committed at present in the name of justice. The world will then 
see that, compelled by the strength of our peacefulness, powerful 
ministers have had to eat their words and .stop the pensions of 
O’Dwyer and Dyer. It will discover then that neither Ireland 
nor Russia nor Egypt has the strength that we have. There can 
certainly be no comparison between them and us. Their move- 
ments of non-co-operation are a mixture of various elements. We 
depend not on cunning and denunciation but on truth. Why do we 
not stop payment of taxes forthwith? Because in other parts of the 
country also, there still are people as mad as those in Malcgaon. 
To those people who think that they have a more effective 
weapon than this one of peace, I appeal to keep out. The least 
they should do is to refrain from obstructing the progress of the 
movement. 
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This is a conference held in Maharashtra. I have already 
stated in public what I expect from Maharashtra. My faith in it 
remains. I know that my work will be done when Maharashtra 
comes to have complete faith in this movement. Nowhere else 
have I seen the like of Maharashtra’s capacity for self-sacrifrce and 
its knowledge. Where knowledge is combined with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, the yagna is perfect. When Maharashtra starts this 
perfect type of sacrifice with real enthusiasm, the country or this 
movement will have no need left for an ordinary man like myself. 
It is only as long as Maharashtra is not awake that there is need 
for me to work. Many tell me that Maharashtra is behind others. 
This is true at present. When Maharashtra comes to have a little 
more faith, its strength will reveal itself. Just as the sunrise needs 
no announcement by beat of drum, so Maharashtra’s awakening 
will be evident to all. I pray to God that He may grant strength 
to Maharashtra, so that it can contribute its frill share in this 
yagna. Nobody adores the Lokamanya as much as you do. He 
lived only for swaraj, he went to jail for it and died working 
for it. If you prove that you are his worthy heirs, we shall either 
win swaraj this year or ^e in the attempt. If you can do this, 
I shall say that you deserved to have Tilak Maharaj born amongst 
you. If you do not, give me leave to say that you will prove un- 
worthy of him. 

If you are convinced at heart that India has progressed more 
during these five or six months than at any time in the past, you' 
will secure swaraj during this very year. Only then will you 
bring peace to the soul of Tilak Maharaj. It must be m agony at 
present, distressed with the thought why Maharashtra still lacks 
the faith that it can save India by its tapasehcaya. 

I trust that there will not be a single person who will go home 
without taking the pledge of such tapaschcoya. I shall not be taken 
in by your raising hands [in support of the r^olution]. I am an 
idolater. What I want is the idol of solid work by you, not the 
idol of the late Tilak Maharaj. We are out to win swaraj. When 
some Sindhi brethren asked me what we would do if we failed in 
our efforts to collect one crore rupees, I told them that they and 
I would drown ourselves together in the Indus. I know that Maha- 
rashtra does not have much money, but it has plenty of strength. 
With that strength you can have showers of money, if you but 
choose. How much can you not do in this pandd, at this very 
moment? If you have no fiiith in anything of this, please tell the 
world that you, the educated people of Maharashtra, having drunk 
deep of the pMosophy of Bentham and Mill, declare that what 
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Gandhi says is all madness. My only grief will be to thtnlf that 
non-co-operation is beyond the power of reason to understand 
though it is not beyond the sphere of faith. However, it is for you 
to decide what you should do. All that I shall say is, whatever 
you accept, accept sincerely. 

[From Gujarati] 

JfoDajivaa, 22-5-1921 


38. MALEGAON’S CRIME 

Every non-co-operator has reason to feel ashamed at the 
wickedness which, it seems, the non-co-operators of Malegaon have 
perpetrated.* The people of Malegaon forsook their dharma, for- 
got their duty and have done great harm to the country and the 
national struggle. It is one thing if we do not claim to be civilized 
and cultured and commit crimes, but it is a different matter 
to claim that we are cultured and then commit crimes. A dark 
spot on a black object is not visible, but a black particle in milk 
will immediately catch the eye. In the same way if, claiming to 
be pure and white, we get dirty, the world will spit upon us. “Ours 
is a holy fight”, “We insist on peaceful methods”, “We will lay 
down our lives but not kill others”: if, after having taken these 
pledges, we kill anyone, we deedve the world, our own selves and 
God. The people of Malegaon seem to have done exactly this. 

This unworthy act has definitely harmed our struggle. It will 
certainly delay the coming of swaraj. Who knows we may win it 
even in a month or so? The speed with which we arc advancing 
is so much more than what it was at the start of the movement 
that it is impossible for anybody to guess how soon we shall have 
acquired the strength to win our own back. But swaraj is bound 
to be delayed correspondingly if we make mistakes; even a child 
can see this. Everyone doing a sum in arithmetic has to start a gain 
firom the point where he might have gone wrong. We also should do 
the same. 

Our pledge is never to retaliate against any officer, however 
much he may try to provoke us. Wc shall submit to beating but 
will not retaliate, nor yield. Despite this, the non-co-operators of 
Malegaon have, it seems, cruelly killed one sub-inspector of police 
and some others. 


* VUb "Notes”, 4-5-1921* 
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Some non-co-opera.tors broke the law and they were senten- 
ced for that— they had voluntarily accepted the punishment— 
but the people forcibly got them relcMcd. This is no way to 
defend the Khilafat or to win swaraj. 

The most important aspect of non-co-operation is peace, non- 
violence. It is those who violate peace that are in reality the peo- 
ple who co-operate. Peace-breakers help the Government much 
more than the Moderates. The Government can very well 
afford to lose two or three of its officers if thereby it can suppress 
the non-co-operation movement. 

I have often stated in my articles before that the Khilafat issue 
cannot be solved and swarsy cannot be won unless peace is pre- 
served. Things will not be held up if lawyers do not give up prac- 
tice, students do not leave schooh and collies and others do not 
non-co-operate in their respective spheres, but no one can vio- 
late peace without harming the cause. Hindu-Muslim unity, 
preservation of peace and swadeshi, that is, the spinning-wheel, 
these three are indispensable conditions, and among them preser- 
vation of peace is the most important. If most people start wear- 
ing khadi, a few individuals here and there not using it will not 
matter, and a few Hindus and Muslims fighting among themselves 
may also be tolerated. But even one person violating peace and 
indulging in killing cannot be tolerated, for it is boimd to harm 
the country greatly. Such is the imperative requirement of peace. 

But who can make himself responsible for peace in the whole 
country? This question betrays our weakness. The Government 
has the strength to suppress the people if they start looting any- 
where; it is only when we have acquired like strength for restrain- 
ing people ftom violating peace that we shall be able to win swa- 
raj. We must give up the very idea of swaraj if we cannot influ- 
ence the people suffid^tly to persuade them to remain peaceful. 
The whole edifice of our fight is based on the faith that we have 
this influence over the people. If we caimot train people to re- 
main peaceful, we would have to admit that we are not yet fit 
for swaraj. It is, therefore, necessary that every volunteer attaches 
the utmost importance to this matter. 

Let the drink-addict refuse to give up drink and let the title- 
holder cling to his honours. Let an official be overbearing and let 
a policeman even beat us. We must bear all this quietly and refiise 
to be provoked. 

What should we do, then? What atonement shall we make 
for the Malegaon incident? First of all, we should find out the cul- 
prits and persuade them to confess their crimes and willingly mount 
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the scaffold. Everyone of us must learn to control his own ton- 
gue and see that others do likewise. We must stop making inflam- 
matory speeches and must get over the habit of holding meetings 
and observing hartals on every occasion, and, instead of constant- 
ly pointing to the Government’s lapses, we must learn to think of 
our own lapses, to examine our own weaknesses, and must take 
steps to remove them. When Pandit Arjunlal Sethi was arrested, 
crowds collected and indulged in rowdyism. I consider this a 
sign of cowardice. The people do not wish to go to jail and do 
not let Sethiji do so either. This is the reason why, whenever 
anyone is arrested, such people seem to be concerned only with 
creating excitement. If the people were roused to real heroism 
by Sethiji’s imprisonment, they would understand their duty 
better and would fully carry out those items of non-co-operation 
which pertain to them and thus ensure swaraj. They would give 
up harmful addictions, discard any foreign cloth they may have 
and forthwith start working on the spinning-wheel, if they have 
not done so. It would be interesting to know how many of those 
who indulged in rowdyism on the arrest of Sethiji were drink- 
addicts, how many used foreign cloth and how many had taken 
up spinning. Pic is the worthy son of his father who, though he 
might have been careless about adopting his father’s virtues 
while the latter lived, adopts them in every particular after the 
latter’s death at any rate, and not the one who gives himself over 
to lamentations or revels in giving caste-dinners in the father’s 
honour. Rioting and getting Sethiji released will not help us to 
win swaraj. That will only delay the event. If, however, wc are 
spurred to exert ourselves more strenuously to do our duty, wc 
shall certainly win swaraj much sooner and also get the strength 
whereby we shall welcome Sethiji back in our midst iwiforc long. 
Thus, ^e only fit atonement for the Malegaon incident is for us 
to acquire greater control over our minds and our anger, to 
give up addictions and start plying the spinning-wheel and wearing 
khadi exclusively. 

[From Gujarati] 

Matfajivan, 8-5-1921 



39. Mr NOTES 

An Amazing Order 

A public notice has been issued by the Baroda Government 
about “avoiding harassment to persons on their way to licensed 
liquor-booths or when they are entering the booths”! Its sight is 
only painful. This is what it says.* 

V^at kind of freedom can this “freedom to drink” be? There 
is no doubt that the thief has a right to steal. But has not the 
honest man also a right to prevent theft? The law goes so far as 
to give the people the right to use force against a thief and drive 
him out. How is the freedom to commit a theft protected then? 
Prohibitionists, on the other hand, seek to stop a man from drinking 
by pleading with him. How does that violate anyone’s freedom? 
The Baroda Government’s notice seems to imply, in plain words, 
that the drink habit is a virtue and the existence of liquor shops a 
benefit conferred on the people. If a drunkard or the owner of a 
liquor shop is abused or beaten up or otherwise subjected to force 
and the Baroda Government punishes the culprit and issues a pro- 
hibitory order against him, its action would be justified. But it 
is nothing short of encouragement to drink if a man is considered 
guilty because he stands near a liquor shop, advises an intending 
visitor not to plunge into the fire of drink and appeals to his better 
nature. I never thought that the policy of the Baroda Government 
could be so disgraceful as this. I still hope that this notice is not 
the result of deliberation but has been issued by some autocratic 
officer on his own responsibility. If this inference is correct, I hope 
that the Baroda Government will issue an order withdrawing it. 

Income from Liq,uor 

The people should bear in mind that our children get their 
education fix>m the income accruing fiom the sale of liquor, opium, 
etc. If our moral and religious values have not declined, we would 
give serious thought to the matter and stop educating our children 
with this tainted income. Be that as it may, we are determined 
to give up this income completely as soon as we have swaraj. We 
will certainly not trade in liquor and such other articles. We know 

* The notice is not reproduced here. It warned ^ple in general and students 
in particular agiunst interfering with the freedom of intending customers. 
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that the people cannot bear the burden of any new tax. In fact, 
we shall have to reduce taxes, and yet provide education to many 
more children than are studying now. This can be achieved only 
by the means I have suggested. There should be no fees, no in- 
crease in taxes, and yet the best education should be provided. 
Thus, by introducing the craft of spinning in schools we shall, as 
they say, kill two birds with one stone. 

A Parsi Friend’s Defence 

Shri Phirozeshah Tehmulji Mistri writes from Jalgaon, saying 
that he runs a liquor-booth; that he has been engaged in the 
business since childhood; that he has a large family to support 
and is fifty-one years old. He adds that, if he gives up his business, 
four BKndus are eagerly waiting to take over the booth. ‘What is 
the sense, in these circumstances, of my giving up my business and 
depriving myself of the means of supporting my family?’, he asks. 
Will the liquor trade stop as a result of his action? This is the 
fiiend’s plea. He has my sympathy- One can understand his 
difficulties. But it is in striving to overcome such moral dilemmas 
that one shows oneself as a man. If the friend believes it sinful to 
consume or sell liquor, there is no room for his argument. One 
does net get the right to commit sins just because thousands of 
others commit them. And if we arc maintaining our fanuly 
through sin, it would be far better to live by begging. 

The friend supplies in his letter some information which is 
worth noting and should give us pain. He says he deals in 
country-liquor and is harassed by volunteers, but they ffiid not 
have the courage to stop a man from going to a shop of foreign 
liquor, not even to go and speak to him. He says, moreover, that 
volunteers do not confine themselves to persuasion. They besiege 
liquor-booths, abuse people, try to intimidate old employees of the 
booth and, if intimidation fails to serve their purpose, even beat 
them up. They also snatch away bottles of liquor from the hands 
of the owner of the booth. If they suspect a person of keeping 
liquor bottles in his house, they actually search his house. People 
refuse to sell him things. If a man is seen coming out of a liquor 
booth, his face is tarred, he is made to ride a donkey and carried 
about in a procession in a the town. 

It seems from the letter that all these complmnts are well- 
founded. If so, the facts stated in it arc truly a shame to the 
volunteers. It is as much our duty to respect the person of the 
drink-addict as it is to persuade him to give up drink. If we use 
physical force to make ^nkards give up drink, not only shall we 
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fail in our aim, but our movement will come to harm. Volunteers 
all over the country must understand that they have absolutely 
no right to use force on anybody. They must confine themselves to 
legitimate, courteous means; that is, they may stand near the 
liquor-booths, politdy request the intending visitor to desist, ap- 
proach the members of his family and speak to other members of 
his. community. Any pressure, beyond this, we have no right to 
exert. You cannot make a nation ever virtuous by usii^ force. 
Those who want to be sinners have certainly a right to it. That 
man alone can be called virtuous who commits no sin though he 
has the fireedom to do so, and such men alone can benefit the 
country. If we introduce the element of physical force in our efforts 
to eradicate sin, the evil for which we condemn the Grovemment 
as Satanic will infect us and we, too, shall become Satanic. 

National School — Spinning-wheel School 

If we believe that hand-spun yam alone can win us swaraj, 
if we have fiiU faith in the power of the spinning-wheel, if we are 
certain that the economic uplift of India is impossible by any 
other means, if we agree with the view that millions of people 
remain perpetually in debt because their incomes are low for want 
of a subsidiary occupation, we would immediately see that the 
'first lesson we should give our children is in spinning. This wiU 
have two results. In the first place, the children will learn to be 
self-reliant and, in the second, when in schools, too, children are 
taught spinning, it will soon spread all over die country. It is a 
somewhat difficult task to induce people who are utterly broken 
in spirit or who have got into the habit of begging for keepmg 
themselves alive, to take up spinning. If we reserve spinning for 
such people alone and thus make it a profession of the destitute, 
it will never spread. When, however, the eh'te take to spinning 
as part of their dharma, the common man will readily do like- 
wise. It is thus easy to see that the only education, at present, for 
both children and adults can be spinning. 

Simple Reasoning 

The reasoning is simple. We should all devote ourselves to that 
work exclusively which will help us soonest to win swaraj. The only 
activity of this sort is spinning. Through it we can achieve boycott 
of fnr fti gn cloth in the course of this very year, and boycott of 
foreign cloth means swaraj. We cannot win swaraj in one year by 
improving our knowledge of English and, therefore, our work to 
that end should be, at any rate temporarily, suspended. Simi- 
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larly, as we cannot win swaraj in one year by becoming great 
mathematicians or making big scientific discoveries, we must sus- 
pend that effort too. Nor, again, can we have swaraj in one year 
by starting factories to make paper, pins, etc., and so efforts to 
that end should also be postponed. In like manner, we may put 
ourselves questions about any other pursuit and we shall get the 
same reply. We can see from this that only one activity should 
find a place in all our educational institutions, colleges, high schools, 
primary schools and teachers’ training colleges. Any education 
in letters that is considered necessary may be given during the 
period of relaxation, when the hand requires rest. An educated 
Englishman used to have his recreation through mere change of 
work. If he came out of the House of Commons quite exhaus- 
ted, he would set himself to observing the movements of ants and 
flies. When tired of this, he would take to reading books. In this 
way, he found recreation and rest in his varied pursuits. Why 
cannot we form this habit in our students? When tired of spinning, 
they may take up study of Hindi. When tired of that, they may 
revert to spinning. If they do, not have courage for that, they 
may engage themselves in learning music. When that, too, ceases 
to be interesting, they may think of taking up the spinning- 
wheel again. If even after this lapse of time they do not feel in- 
clined to spin, they may learn physical drill and exercise. After 
that, they may once again think of spinning. In this way they 
will become spinning-addicts by and by. If there i.s any addic- 
tion which the nation requires at present, it Ls the addiction to 
spinning. I suggest this work to the habitual drunkards as the 
most effective remedy [for their addiction] . The intoxication of the 
spinning-wheel is by no means less potent than that of liquor. He 
alone who has experienced it knows its effect. The difference is 
that while the one kills, the other givas life. 

Skild in Work 

Without skill, one cannot work the spinning-wheel. It is but 
a tiny little contrivance, easy to turn and next to nothing in price, 
but it puts to a fairly stiff test a man’s perseverance, his firmness, 
his sincerity and his patience. Spinning does not mean draw- 
ing thread anyhow from cotton. It means being conversant with 
all the preliminary processes. Every one who has read the article 
by “Ramanuja” will understand the point. The women in 
Andhra who spin yarn of 120 counts know the tests for the quality 
of cotton, pick out cottonwool from the pods with their own hands, 
gin it and card it themselves and then prepare their own slivers 
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as white, as soft and as polished as sea-foam. Their skill is em- 
ployed chiefly in these processes only. After this, producing yam 
of 120 counts appears to them child’s play. Spiiming requires time. 
The preliminary processes are easy to learn and take less time. 
It is not necessary that everyone of us must attain to the level of 
these model women-workers, but it is certainly necessary for every- 
one to pick up the arts of carding and making sUvers. It requires 
one day only to learn to make slivers. Let us suppose it tak:es a 
week to leam carding. Even then every spiimer must spare that 
time and learn carding. Our object will not be served if we use 
mill-made slivers; it is impossible, besides, to supply such slivers 
to all places. 

The reader should also know that, formerly, carding was 
actually a profession and not a social duty, and so the carder used 
to earn his daily wages just as other artisans did. Carders easily 
earn as much as Rs. 45 a month, at any rate, not less than Rs. 30. 
Some carders in Bombay earn two and a half rupees a day. A 
spiimer would require so little time to attend to the carding 
himself that, if his object is to earn, he can have two annas more 
for every poxmd of yam. One can card within a short time all 
the cotton that one uses up for spinning during a whole day. 

My Miscalculations 

Experience has shown me that I had erred in putting down 
a schoolboy’s earning for spinning at one anna for four hours. 
Fortunately, I had erred on the side of caution. Being conscious 
of my ignorance, I had been over-cautious. I had put down the 
wages for eight hours’ spinning at no more than two annas. I now 
see that a spinner can easily turn out in eight hours not 20 tolas 
but 40 tolas of yam. If we put the average wage for spinning 
40 tolas at four annas, eight hours of spinning bring four annas to 
the worker. During the Satyagraha Week, the children in the 
Satyagraha Ashram devoted themselves entirely to spinning. Some 
of them spun for as many as 10 hours and some started spinning at 
4.30 a.m. In the result, one student spun in 10 hours as much as 
70 tolas of yam. That comes to seven tolas an hour. A good many 
more spun at the rate of five tolas an hour. None of these had a 
previous training of more than five months and that, too, not al- 
ways for even four hours a day. The capacity of these children has 
opened my eyes and I realize that a careful child can give definitely 
five tolas an hour. At that rate, a child working for four hours for 
his school can earn for it two pice an hour, i.e., Rs. 3-2-0 a month 
at the rate of four hours daily for 25 days. I take this to be the 
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maximum rate of income. Even supposing, however, that the school 
gets on an average only two rupees a month, it comes to 40 rupees 
for every class of 20 pupils. Enthusiastic children can give easily 60 
rupees a month to an efficient teacher. This was one mistake. 

Further experience suggests that the children themselves should 
card cotton and make slivers. That would bring an additional 
income of one anna for every half-pound of cotton. I count the 
carding and sliver-making charges at two annas a pound. As the 
work will take up some time, we may put down the additional in- 
come for four hours at two pice instead of at four. It would then 
come to an addition of 50 pice for 25 days. That means that a good 
child will give Rs. 3-2-0 plus Re. 0-12-6, i.c., Rs. 3-14-6. My earlier 
estimate was only Rs. 1-9-0. This second’ mistake of mine lay in 
my assuming that carding would be a separate work and would 
have to be entrusted to professional carders. 

When spinning and weaving are introduced in schools, they 
would keep a stock of cotton, etc,, and when we take into account 
the market-pri% of yarn' as well, something more must be added. 
I do not consider it an excessive estimate at all if we add two 
pice per pound of yam. We shall sec, when we have worked out all 
the figtires correctly, that this means an immense gain to the nation 
from every point of view, how immense we shall know if we ask 
people who manage factories. When I think of tlic great gain it 
would mean for the country if, teaching this craft to the hundraJs 
of thousands of children attending schools, we estimate the value 
of their labour and also take into account the fact that the people 
will acquire control over the yammarket in this way, I feel 
certain that, if but the nation understood this plain and sim- 
ple thing, the coimtry’s hunger could be ended in a very short 
time. 

One thing still remains. When we have introduced weaving, 
too, in schools, their ea^ng capacity would increase still further. 
If we put down two pice an hour for spinning, we may safely 
count one anna an hour for weaving. But even if, for the present, 
we leave weaving out of our calculation, it is certain that a school 
in which every pupil earns for it four rupees a month, that is, pays 
a fee of four rupees a month, will require no grant and no dona- 
tion. It will become self-sufficient and the pupils will have to pay 
no fee in cash. 

I have advised the Surat Municipality to impart education 
of this type. It intends to forgo a grant of one hundred and ten 


‘ As against the cost in the sclioo! 
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thousand rapecs. If it might be possible to do this, no additional 
taxation would be necessary, the children could be given free edu- 
cation and the swaraj movement would be greatly helped — ^such 
is the sovereign remedy I have suggested. 

I have not lost sight of the difficulties. The biggest is about 
accommodation. But where the citizens are helpful, it should be 
an easy thing to overcome such difficulties. Buildings owned by 
caste-bodies and other associations, as also temples and mosques, 
could be used for storing spinning-wheels. Training in sp inning 
cannot be given to all the children who are generally penned up 
in the present school buildings. Fortunately, the spinniug-wheel 
does need some space but does not breathe, so that, though occu- 
pying space, it will purify the air and not foul it and, because of 
the relatively low impurity in the air, the children’s physical condi- 
tion will improve along with their minds. 

Swaraj through Spinning-wheel 

With the utmost courtesy and giving his reasons, a gentle- 
man raises doubts about the power of the spinning-wheel to bring 
us swaraj. Though the whole letter is worth reproducing, for want 
of space I give here only the gist of his argument. He says: “The 
spinning-wheel can perhaps make us self-reliant, can even help 
us to earn a living comfortably, but it passes my understanding how 
it can help us to win political power. The spinning-wheel was there 
in Clive’s time and still we lost our freedom. That is to say, 
an end to Lancashire’s interests does not mean the end of all the 
interests of England. Hence, even if foreign doth ceases to be im- 
ported, England will still possess substantial vested interests in 
India.’’ These doubts are not pointless, but it ought to be easy 
for the reader of J^aoqjwan to answer them; in view of the feet that 
they are nevertheless entertained by this friend, who seems to be 
a careful and regular reader of Naoafivan, I see the inadequacy of 
my own powers of explanation. If I persevere in patiently explain- 
ing the matter in different ways, I hope that readers will be gra- 
dually convinced. I am quite sure that there is no flaw in my rea- 
soning. It is my power of explaining which must be at feult. The 
correspondent seems to agree, at any rate, that with the help of 
the spinning-wheel we can bring about boycott of foreign doth. 
If so, I submit that this same power, the power by which, in the fec6 
of numerous obstades and despite harassment by the (iovemment, 
we can bring about boycott of foreign doth, ought to serve our 
purpose for winning political freedom. 
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Let US now examine the figures. Wc spend Rs. 60 crores on 
foreign cloth. Next comes sugar, which carries away 23 crores. 
Then comes steel, with 16 crores. The next noteworthy item, machi- 
nery, consumes about nine crores and a half. Of nearly the same 
order is mineral oil. The remaining items are relatively of minor 
importance. If we can succeed in the great task which we have 
undertaken of saving Rs. 60 crores, similar ventures for saving 
the remaining amounts will appear like child’s play. That is, if 
we can eliminate the largest factor in England’s policy of exploita- 
tion, it will not be very difficult to eliminate the rest. I am con- 
vinced that, when this ideal state has been realized, England, with 
no material interests to serve, will not keep its army here and re- 
tain its other powers by force. 

Let us now examine this matter from another angle. *For 
winning swaraj, we need honesty, unity, firmness, oi^anizing 
power, capacity to build up national trade, countrywide spirit of 
patriotism, indomitable courage and spirit of self-sacrifice. The 
spinning-wheel will be revived throughout the country only 
when we can show all these qualities. No power on earth can 
keep in bondage a nation which can display these qualities. 

On the day when the country has, as a matter of religious 
duty, carried out the boycott of foreign cloth, wc shall be able 
to issue an ultimatum to the British Government. By that time, 
we shall have developed such strength that, if the Government 
does not respond to the ultimatum-— does not respect our wishes, 
we shall be strong enough even to stop payment of land revenue. 

It is true that we had the spinning-wheel in Clive’s time. 
We had not been enslaved then, but the process had begun. As 
the spinning-wheel increasingly fell into disuse, wc became more 
and more enslaved, or, rather, the East India Company came to 
be more interested in crippling us. 

What Is Done with Jewellery, etc.? 

The same gentleman says in another letter that I have been 
collecting cash, jewellery, etc., and that people have faith in me; 
but, he Mks, what would happen to all this collection when I might 
not be in a position to exercise control over everyone or if my 
connwtion with the swaraj movement came to an end? This 
question is os important as the previous one. Whatever I receive 
in cash and jewellery during my tours, I hand over to the regional 
Provincial Congress Committees where they have already been 
formed and I am sure that the provinces concerned keep accounts 
of the same. To be exact, the collection in Bengal has been 
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handed over to Shri Ghittaranjan Das, in Bihar to Babu Rajendra 
Prasad*, the Secretary there, in the United Provinces to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, in the Central Provinces to Sheth Janmalalji% 
in Delhi to Dr. Ansari^, in the Punjab to Lala Lajpat Rai^, in 
Utkal to Shri Gopabandhu Das, in Andhra to Shri Venkatap- 
payya, in Madras to Shri Rajagopalachari^, in Karnatak to Shri 
Gangadharrao Deshpande, in Maharashtra to Shri Narsopant 
Kelkar, in Bombay to Shri Shankarlal Banker® and in Gujarat to 
Shri Vallabhbhai Patel. A new Provincial Committee has not 
been formed for the whole province of Sind and there is no co- 
operation among its different districts, so I have carried with me 
the contributions received there and am thinking of makin g ar- 
rangements for their management through the All-India Congress 
Committee. In every place where cash and jewellery have been 
handed over to others, the persons concerned are highly respected 
men, they are either Presidents or Secretaries of the local Pro- 
vincial Committees and enjoy my confidence. Contributors have 
also been told what arrangements I intended to make in respect 
of their contributions. The respective Provincial Committees are 
bound to keep accounts of all funds and to publish them and 
are subject to the control of the All-India Congress Committee in 
the matter. Thus, the chances of any misappropriation of these 
funds are the fewest. What more than this can be done? I 
admit that much of the money being received is owing to the 
people’s regard for me at present. But the people’s fiiith in the 
work proposed to be done with it and, equally with this, the 
greatness of the person whose memory we wish to perpetuate, are 
also responsible for the contributions. Every precaution has been 
taken to see that the money is spent well. An account of the 
amounts collected in Gujarat will soon be published, and similar 

* Dr. R^'endra Prasad (1884-1963); Congress leader, lawyer and scholar; 
Gherman, Constituent Assembly of India, 1946-50; first President of India, 
1950-62 

2 Jamnalal Bajaj (1889-1942); merchant, social worker and philanthropist; 
treasurer of the Congress for a number of years and a close associate of Gandhiji 

3 Dr. Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari (1880-1936); nationalist Muslim leader; 
President, Muslim League, 1920; President, Indian National Congress, 1927-8 

1865-1928; Indian patriot popularly known as the “Lion of the I^iyab” 
was deported by the British Government in 1907 and lived for some years in 
the U-S.A.; President of the Indian National Congress, 1920 

5 Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (1879- ); lawyer, journalist, author 

and statesman; Governor-General of India, 1948-50 

® Shankarlal Banker; social worker, leader, printer and publisher of Toung 
JmKa. He was arrested and convicted along with Gandhiji in 1922. 

XX-6 
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accounts will continue to be published from time to time. It is 
my advice and request to sisters and brothers in Gujarat to keep 
all bodies vigilant and be so themselves. Our future depends on 
our success in collecting one crore of rupees and our remaining 
perfectly upright in spending the amount. 

“Open Letter’* from an “Antyaj” 

One Shri Juthabhai Shivji has addressed an “open letter” to 
me. This is its substance. He says that, if Hindus listen to my 
speeches about Antyajas, they do so merely to please me. Be- 
lieving that it was the Antyajas whose absence I regretted,' he 
points out that their absence was not at all due to fears occa- 
sioned by false rumours but to their lack of faith. Let me tell 
those who think as Shri Juthabhai docs that the regret I expressed 
was for the absence of Hindus who look upon themselves as 
orthodox. My speech contained an appeal to them and that 
is why I wished that they had been present. 

If it is true, however, that Antyajas were not present in large 
numbers because of their lack of faith, that fact also is to be 
regretted. They need to have faith in themselves alone. The 
object of holding the Antyaj conferences was to influence the 
Antyajas much more than to influence Hindu society as a whole. 
Many of the resolutions passed pertained to internal reforms. I 
hope, therefore, that AnXyaj friends will not, owing to any such 
misunderstanding, keep away from conferences in future. 

Shri Juthabhai says further that, before starting any move- 
ment for swaraj, we should first launcit a fight against untouch- 
ability. We shall be justified in condemning British rule after 
tlie Satanic oppression of Antyajas by caste Hindus is ended. I 
am in sympathy witli this argument of Shri Juthabhai; there is, 
however, a serious flaw in it. The struggle for swaraj is a move- 
ment for emancipating ourselves from our sins. Self-purification 
means bdng free from sins. So long as the Antyajas* untouchability 
has not ended, that of the Hindus will not end either. The one 
is intimately connected with the other. How can swaraj ever be 
won so long as the sinful practice of treating the Antyajas as un- 
touchable is not given up? I think, therefore, that those of Shri 
Juthabhai’s way of thinldng need to keep patience and tttice full 
part in this movement for swaraj. It is not other Hindus who 
will grant swaraj to AsUyajas", they will win their own swaraj. No 


» Vide Vol. XIX, pp. 569-75. 
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one who understands the idea of swaraj will fail to see the need 
for non-co-operation. 

Hindus of ELalol 

Describing my experiences in Gujarat, I had remarked on the 
Kalol mahajans^^ regard for Antyajas, Afterwards, however, I came 
to know that they were so enraged at my visit to the Antyaj locality, 
that they said harsh things about it and many of them even took 
a bath by way of expiation. I was sorry to learn all this. I 
have been told that one cause for their anger was that, after my 
departure, some persons forcibly got Antyajas admitted into the 
pandaL If anybody did this, I would consider that also wrong. 
We can progress only by tolerating one another’s views, light or 
wrong. Those who took a bath and those who said harsh things 
about me were within their rights. People who regard it as a 
sin to touch Antyajas cannot be convinced of their error by force. 
The sin of untouchability can be washed clean only by bemg 
patient with them and explaining to them the meaning of dharma. 
The only lesson that I want to draw from this incident is that 
nobody, lured by the prospect of swaraj or in order to please me, 
need keep bahk his views or suppress his feelings and touch 
Antyajas. We can profit from a thmg only by doing it thought- 
fully and with full understanding. Misplaced regard for others, 
fear and the like also obstruct swaraj. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan^ 8-5-1921 

40. REPLT TO ADDRESS AT ALLAHABAD CONFERENCE^ 

May 10, 1921 

Mahatmaji in a short speech thanked the people of Al la h abad for 
their enthusiastic welcome and said that he had visited Allahabad so many 
times before that he felt quite at home there. It had become customary in his 
recent tours that addresses of welcome were presented to him by various muni- 
cipalities. The presentation of an address was only an expression ol their 

^ The local business community or their representative body 

2 An address of welcome on behalf of the citizens was read out by Motilal 
Nehru at the Allahabad District Conference. Mahomed Ali presided. Besid^ 
the delegates and peasants, it was attended by Kasturba, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
Shaukat Ali, Rambhuj Dutt Ghowdhari, Hasrat Mohani, Dr. Saifuddin 
Kitchlew, Swami Shraddhanand, Purushottamdas Tandon, Sarojini Naidu and 
Jawaharlal Nehru. 
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agreement with the non-co-operation programme and that those who pre- 
sented the address were with them in their present struggle for freedom. At 
Allahabad their municipal commissioners thought that as he was a politician, it 
was not proper for them to present to him a welcome address. They were right 
from one point of view, but this attitude required a radical change. He wanted 
the municipalities to realize their own strength and not to remain tame instru- 
ments of a routine of work. They should not however think that the address 
was withheld for some enmity with him. The addresses pr<^scnted to him 
and his brother Maulana Shaukat Ali so far were from smaller municipalities. 
As for the bigger municipalities, it was difficult to change their course so abruptly. 

They should, however, forget this episode and go on with their work as 
enjoined by the Congress. They had to take swai*aj within that year and to 
right the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. This could not be attained by mere 
conferences and lectures and poems and welcome addresses. If it were possible 
to attain their object in that manner, they could have easily done it through 
their Congress. There was a time when the Congress and other conferences asked 
something from the Government, and when they met next year and their 
demands were not met by the Government, they passed a resolution of protest 
and there the matter ended. That time had changed now and thc 7 had to take 
their object by their own efforts. The Congress had placed a practical scheme 
before them and they had to work it in order to achieve what they wanted. 
If they gave up conferences and poems and welcome addrcss<ts, etc., no harm 
could be done, but if they refrained from doing what the Congress asked them 
to do they could never attain swaraj. 

In their welcome address they referred to the fact that there was another 
name of the city of Allahabad, viz., Fakirabad, and he wished that the city were 
worthy of that name in the fullest sense of the word. For their prestmt move- 
ment they required the services of fakirs or spiritual beings and he hoped that 
the city would give a lead to India in that respect. 

The Congress wanted them to do three things, viz., to enlist 1 crore 
members of the Congress, to contribute 1 crorc of rupees towards Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, and introduce 20 lakh charkhas in Indian homes. He wanted to 
know how much they did for each. As regards the first, he was glad to be re- 
minded that all those present before him were members of the Congress, but 
he wanted them to work more and collect tiicir proper share in proportion 
of their population.1 

He was sorry to hear that not much was contributed to the Tilak Swarsj 
Fund from Allahabad. If Allahabad was poor, he did not want them to contri- 
bute in rupees, but even if every man in the province could pay two picc each, 

^ The report in TSs Pfonssr, 12-5-1921, has: “He desired to know how many 
persons from Allahabad District and the city had joined the Congress, and eac** 
horted his audience to send in their names before the Conference dispersed.*' 
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they could contribute substantially towards their share. Allahabad was a 
place of pilgrimage and they could form Seva Samitis to help the pilgrims and 
then ask them to contribute for the Fund and he was sure that, if they work- 
ed hard in this way, they could easily collect an amount which would be equal 
to, if not more than, the share allotted to them. 

Then there was the introduction of 20 lakh charkhas. He did *not want 
them to possess these charkhas and to worship them but to take the same 
work from them which, as Mr. Mohamed Ali said in one of his speeches, the 
British Gk)vernment took from machine-guns. If 20 lakh charkhas were work- 
ing at least 4 hours daily, he felt sure that in a very short time no Indian will 
feel ashamed of putting on the doth made in his own country. 

In his recent tours in India, the speaker as well as Maulana Shaukat Ali 
had shown to the country the absolute necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity and, 
if the country did not still realize the fact, no amount of propaganda could 
bring it home to them. They had also demonstrated that they were absolutely 
non-violent. In this respect he was sorry to note that some of the kisans^ were 
not strictly adhering to non-violence and strongly deprecated their conduct. 
They should fully understand that they should not use violent language even 
for their enemies; instead of being violent, they should create a spirit of suffer- 
ing and sacrifice, and even if some of them were sent to jail, they should not 
give vent to angry demonstrations. For it is only by their readiness to go to 
jail that they could hasten their way towards swaraj. He deprecated the action of 
the people of Malegaon and asked them to take a lesson from the episode and 
never allow its repetition. If the speaker or Maulana Shaukat Ali — or Mohamed 
Ali or any other worker in the cause — was sent to jail they should not kill any 
sub-inspector even if their men are kilted by him. When they ha4 created that 
spirit in them and when they had lost all fear of jail, which to a worker like 
himself was a place of rest and comfort, swaraj would not remain at a distance. 

He did not know why the Government were so anxious to shut up Mau- 
lana Mohamed Ali while the speaker said every word that the Maulana had said. 
The fault of Maulana Mohamed Ali is said to be that he had said, that when the 
Afghans attacked India, he would send the message that the Indians would 
not help the British Government against the invasion either in money or in 
men and the speaker endorsed every word of the Maulana. He asked the Hin- 
dus not to be afraid of the Afghan bogey, for no religion expected its votaries 
to be cowards. He knew that the Pathans were very strong but no Pathan, 
however strong, could force him to eat beef or act against his religion. The 
present Government had forfeited their confidence and unless they (this Govern- 
ment) righted the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, they should not expect 
any help from the Indians if the Afghans or any other power invaded India. 
They were, however, to remain non-violent under all circumstances and never 


1 Peasants 
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to kill anyone even under the greatest provocation, for in doing so, they 
would forfeit their claim for swaraj. 

In conclusion, Mahatmaji emphasized there was only one religion to- 
day for Hindus as well as Mussulmans and that was to get the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs redressed and to save their country from slavery. If they wanted 
to work for this country, they should follow the Congress lead and act up to its 
injunctions however insignificant they appeared to be for the great object in view. 

He prayed to God in the end to give them sufficient strength to follow the 
Congress lead. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 13-5-1921 


41. NOTES 
SwAMI Govindanand 

So, Swami Govindanand has got five years’ transportation. 
He has a tough back. He has undergone previous incarceration 
without trial. He has put on record his experiences of the 
tortures he had to put up with in the various gaols in which he 
was placed. He has now gone through the farce of a trial and 
has been duly convicted. Does the transportation on that account 
carry any weight, or does it not rather sljow the hypocrisy of the 
whole transaction? The form is changed, the spirit remains the 
same. What is wanted is a change of the spirit. “Handsome is 
that handsome does.” I have read the full text of the Swami’s 
speech. It contains some bitter and offensive language but no- 
thing out of the ordinary. Certainly there is no incitement to 
violence in it. Disaffection there is. But if he deserved prosecu- 
tion for uttering disaffection, I am as guilty as Swami Govin- 
danand. I have probably the greatest disafftxtton for the existing 
system of Government. For nobody has perhaps the same horror 
of the system that I have. One would think that disaffection 
was an established common fact in India and that so long as the 
speakers did not incite to violence, they were to be free firom the 
attentions of the police. But the worst of this Government is 
that it has no consistent policy. The late Mr, Chamberlain' used 
to pride himself on reiterating his belief that a British official’s 
word was as good as a bond. We know by painful experience that, 
to-day, a British Government’s bond is worth no more than waste 
paper. Happily, India was under no delusion when Sir William 

‘Joseph Ghambcrlaln (1836-1914); Secretary of State for Colonies, 1895- 

1903 
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Vincent pompously pronounced the sentences conveying to the Indian 
ear the assurance that non-co-operators were to be left imdisturbed 
so long as there was no incitement to violence. The assurance only 
meant that non-co-operators were to be left undisturbed so long 
as their propaganda did not result in effective action. Now that 
we have gone far beyond the stage of mere demonstration, we 
need not expect fteedom from imprisonment or worse. The more 
the movement tells, the greater must the repression be. Five 
years’ transportation is clearly intended to produce a theatrical 
effect. Five years in the life of India to-day mean, I do not know, 
how many ages. If India is as good as her word, she would have 
acqmred the power long before the expiry of the period to dis- 
charge all prisoners unjustly detained. But whether that event is 
far or near, our duty is clear. We must answer every imprison- 
ment not with anger, as in Malegaon, but with qmet courage and 
determination. We must prosecute, if we are true to our creed, 
still more vigorously the concrete constructive programme of the 
All-India Congress Committee to its frdl fruition. We must not 
indulge in empty or provoking demonstrations at each arrest. We 
must not indulge in bravado. We must seek imprisonment for 
doing solid work. 

Max,eoaon Misbehaviour 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimize the guilt of the 
non-co-operators at Malegaon. No amount of provocation by the 
sub-inspector could possibly justify retaliation by the non-co-opera- 
tors. I am not examining the case from the legal standpoint. I 
am concerned only with the non-co-operator’s. He is bound imder 
his oath not to retaliate even under the gravest provocation. We 
have the brilliant instance of Sardars Lachhman Singh and Dulip 
Singh and their psirty. If we are true non-co-operators, we must 
develop the power of dying as they died. I would have hailed 
with joy the immolation of Malegaon non-co-operators if they 
had died bravely and without providing any justification. That 
would have brought the day of India’s freedom nearer. As it 
was, who gave the first provocation, again, from the non-co- 
operator’s standpoint? Did they or did they not try to overawe 
the police? These delirious demonstrations when any of us is 
arrested are, as I have already observed before, an unseemly exhibi- 
tion of our anxiety to avoid imprisonment. We have chosen a 
standard of judgment for ourselves and we must abide by it. I 
retain the opinion that the non-co-operators, so far as the facts 
hitherto brought to light show, committed a grievous breach of 
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the code of non-violent non-co-operation. I would ask the 
public who are interested in the Khilafat or swaraj, religiously to 
refrain from all demonstrations over the arrest or imprisonment of 
even their dearest leaders. I would hold it no honour to me 
for the public to proclaim a hartal or hold meetings if I was 
arrested or Maulana Shaukat Ali for that matter. I would wel- 
come and expect in any such event a complete immediate boycott 
of all foreign cloth, a more energetic adoption of the spinning- 
wheel, a more vigorous collection in behalf of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund and a flooding of Congress offices for registration as members. 
I would certainly expect the emptying of Government schools and 
colleges and more suspensions of practice by lawyers. Killing officers 
and burning buildings will not only retard the advent of swaraj 
and the righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, but are 
likely to lead to utter demoralization of the nation. We must there- 
fore scrupulously avoid all occasions which would excite the passions 
of the mob and lead them into undesirable or criminal conduct. 

Carping Criticism 

Often do young men criticize the conduct of leaders without 
just cause. The latest instance that has come to my notice is 
rather striking. A special train was arrangtid for a visit to Mir- 
pur Khas from Hyderabad during my recent visit to Sind, This 
was too much for a correspondent. He thought that the leaders 
had indulged in a waste of national funds. I had not stopped to 
inquire the reason why the special was arranged. He advised me 
to cancel the special and give a day more to Sind and save 
the money. If he had inquired into the matter, the friend would 
have discovered that without the special it was impo-ssiblc to take 
me to Mirpur Khas, that I could not have given a day more to 
Sind without disturbing the rest of the programme, that it was 
necessary for me to go to Mirpur Khas and that the expense was 
comparatively small. Criticism of public men Ls a welcome sign 
of public awakening. It keeps workers on the alert. Those who 
pay have a right to ensure economy. There is undoubtedly an 
extravagance often noticed about popular demonstrations, much 
money is spent in tinsel splendour. The expense is often thought- 
less. ^d we are likely to gain by fearless criticism of public 
expenditure or general conduct of public men. But all such 
criticism must be well informed and thoughtful. All carping 
criticism must be avoided. 

Whilst^ on the question of railway travelling, I must remark 
that there is still noticeable a desire to avoid 3rd class travelling. 
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I am sorry to say that, being no longer physically able to travel 
3rd class, I am deprived of the inestimable experiences of 3rd 
class railway travelling. It affords an opportunity of contact with 
the national mind which nothing else does. It enables one to 
render service which cannot be otherwise rendered. I would 
therefore urge all workers to avoid 2nd class travelling save in 
rare cases. No one perhaps knows better than I do the discom-, 
fort of 3rd class railway travelling. I put it down partly to 
callous railway management and partly to bad national habits 
that ignore the convenience of the neighbours. Observant workers 
travelling 3rd class would efficiently deal with the disregard both 
-of the management and the passengers. There is no doubt that 
2nd class travelling is not within the reach of the masses. And 
national servants may claim no privileges not enjoyed by the latter. 

Tomg India, 11-5-1921 


42. HIMDU-MUSUM UmTY 

That unity is strength is not merely a copybook maxim but 
a rule of life is in no case so clearly illustrated as in the problem 
of Hindu-Muslim unity. Divided we must fall. Any third 
power may easily enslave India so long as we Hindus and Mus- 
sulmans are ready to cut each other’s throats. Hindu-Muslim 
unity means not unity only between Hindus and Mussulmans but 
between aU those who believe India to be their home, no matter 
to what faith they belong. 

I am folly aware that we have not yet attained that unity to 
such an extent as to bear any strain. It is a daily growing plant, 
as yet in delicate infancy, requiring special care and attention. 
The thing became clear in Nellore* when the problem confronted 
me in a concrete shape. The relations between the two were 
none too happy. They fought only about two years ago over 
what appeared to me to be a small matter. It was the eternal 
question of playing music whilst passing mosques. I hold that 
we may not dignify every trifle into a matter of deep religious 
importance. Therefore a Hindu may not insist on playing music 
whilst passing a mosque. He may not even quote precedents in 
his own or any other place for the sake of playing music. It is not 
a matter of vital importance for him to play music whilst passing 
a mosque. One can easily appreciate the Mussulman sentiment 

» V%de Vol. XIX, pp. 538-42. 
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of having solemn silence near a mosque the whole of the twenty- 
four hours. What is a non-essential to a Hindu may be an essen- 
tial to a Mussulman. And in all non-essential matters a Hindu 
must yield for the asking. It is criminal folly to quarrel over 
trivialities. The unity we desire will last only if we cultivate a 
yielding and a charitable disposition towards one another. The 
cow is as dear as life to a Hindu; the Mussulman should therefore 
voluntarily accommodate his Hindu brother. Silence at his prayer 
is a precious thing for a Mussulman. Every Hindu should volun- 
tarily respect his Mussulman brother’s sentiment. This however is 
a counsel of perfection. There arc nasty Hindus as there are 
nasty Mussulmans who would pick a quarrel for nothing. For 
these we must provide pamhayats of tinimiwachable probity and 
imperturbability whose decisions must be binding on both parties. 
Public opinion should be cultivated in favour of the decisions of 
such panchayats so that no one would question them. 

I know that there is much, too much distrust of one another 
as yet. Many Hindus distrust Mussulman honesty. They believe 
that swaraj means Mussulman raj, for they argue that without the 
British, Mussulmans of India will aid Mussulman powers to build 
a Mussulman empire in India. Mussulmans on tlic other hand 
fear that the Hindus, being in an ovcrwliclming majority, will smoth- 
er them. Such an attitude of mind betokens impotence on cither’s 
part. If not their nobility, their dc.sirc to live in peace would 
dictate a policy of mutual trust and mutual forbearance. There is 
nothing in cither religion to keep the two apart. The days of 
forcible conversion arc gone. Save for the cow, Hindus can have 
no ground for quarrel with Mussulmans. The latter arc under no 
religious obligation to slaughter a cow. The fact is we have never 
before now endeavoured to come together to adjust our dilFcrcnccs 
and to live as friends bound to one another as children of the 
same sacred soil. Wc have both now an opportunity of a lifetime. 
The Khilafat question will not recur for another hundred years. 
If the Hindus wish to cultivate eternal friendship with the Mussul- 
mans, they must perish with them in the attempt to vindicate the 
honour of Islam. 

Yom^ India, 11-5-192 1 



43. SPIMNim AS FAMINE RELIEF 


Mrs. Jaiji Petit has sent thp following notes’ of an experiment 
being conducted in spinning among the famine-stricken people at 
Miri near Ahmednagar. I gladly publish the notes as the ex- 
periment is being conducted under the supervision of an English- 
woman. The reader will not fail to observe the methodical 
manner in which the work is being done. All the difficulties have 
been met and provided for. Even the very small experiment shows 
what a potent instrument the spinning-wheel is for famine relief. 
Properly organized it cannot but yield startling results. 

Toung India, 11-5-1921 


44. GREATER USE OF HANDLOOMS 


To 

The Editor 
Toung India 

N. 

SIR^ 

All patriotic Indians agree that India should be a self-clothing coun- 
try, that is that India should not import foreign yarn or piece-goods. The 
question is as to the best and the quickest means of attaining that object. 
The charkha has been preached to be the means. We, however, bdieve 
that there are easier, quicker, and in every respect better means for ac- 
complishing the object. What are they? Let us declare at once that they 
are: (1) increasing the number of handlooms in India; (2) preaching 
that it is the imperative duty of every Indian to be satisfied for the present 
with comparatively coarse cloths made from yam produced in India and 
to avoid using imported cloths and cloths made in India from imported 
yam (chiefly fine), however comfortable wearing these clothes may be. A 
little explanation is necessary. One of the cardinal facts to remember 
in this connection is that, if the total amount of twist and yam that is now 
produced in India without the use of charkha were converted into doth, 
it would practically suffice to clothe India from her own produce, sup- 
posing the country were prepared to wear coarse cloths only. As a 
matter of fact, about 143 million pounds of twist and yam made in India 
arc exported every year from India. Convert, i.e., weave this stuff into cloth 


^ Vide Appendix II. 
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in India and prq)are the country for making the small sacrifice involved 
in being content for the present with the coarse cloth thus produced, and 
the great problem of making India self-clothing within a very short dme 
is solved. Here the first question that crosses one’s mind is whether the 
existing power-looms and handlooms of India would Ik; able to weave the 
above huge quantity of yam into cloth. The answer must bt; in the negative. 
What then is to be done? The obvious answer is: increase the number 
of looms. It would be difficult to increase the numlier of power-looms at 
once. A large quantity of machinery (weaving) would have to be impor- 
ted from foreign lands. That means a delay of two or three years, leav- 
ing aside for the nonce the difficultus arising from the unfavourable rate 
of exchange and the recently imposed high imix>rt duty on this kind of 
machinery. To increase the number of handlooms is not difficult. They 
can be manufactured here in India within a very short time and at a very 
.small cost. From a calculation based on statistics for tlie year 1919 pub- 
lished by the Director-General of Statistics, which however I do not 
wish to inflict on your readers, it can be easily shown that it would be 
practically sufficient for our present purposes, if we multiply our hand- 
looms to twee their existing numlK;r. And I appeal to the readers to 
consider the matter with all the earnest cart; that the imjtnrtance of the 
question demands, and put their powerful shoulders to the wheel. 
Calcutta, Tom ftUkJiiUy, 

19 April S. I). MmtA 

The correspondent seems to ignore the fact that the pro- 
paganda of hand-spinning involves that of hand-weaving. India 
cannot be self-contained for her clothing if the hand-spun yam 
could not be hand-woven. But the mere multiplying of hand- 
looms cannot solve the problem. The art of hand-weaving is 
not dead. There arc today more handloom.s working in India 
than power-looms. But they mostly weave foreign yarn. I 
heartily support the proposition that we should use only coarse 
cloth and induce the weavers to weave only Indian yarn. The 
correspondent should also have advised ‘the leaders’ to appeal 
to the mill-owners not to export yam at all. Only it is well nigh 
impossible to induce the mill-owners to forego the larger profits 
they make by exporting yarn. If only the mill-owners and the 
other capitalists took it into their heads, they could certainly bring 
about a complete boycott of foreign cloth during this year. But 
even so the problem of hand-spinning remains. It is not enough 
merely to bring about boycott of foreign cloth. It is absolutely 
necessary to give the millions of the peasantry a supplementary 
industry. They must udlize, as they did before, their spare hours 
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in some occupation supplementary to agriculture. The millions 
who are living in semi-starvation for want of occupation must find 
an easy one in their own homes. This is again hand-spinning. 
What the correspondent urges is going on. The number of 
handlooms is increasing, the people are taking to wearing coarse 
cloth. But universal hand-spinning alone can immediately solve 
the problem of the growing poverty of the masses. Let me put 
my conviction still more strongly. India cannot become a content- 
ed, fearless, and self-supporting India without hand-spinning. It is 
therefore that Mr. Krishna Rao of Masulipatam instinctively re- 
cognized the duty (dharma) of hand-spinning as a sacramental 
rite. The masses with their clear imagination have certainly re- 
cognized it as such. I ask everyone v^ho thinks lUte Dr. Mitra not 
to divert the national mind from the central fact. Hand-spinning 
includes all that the correspondent suggests, but it includes much 
more. An ocean necessarily includes that which is yielded by a river. 

Toung India, 11-5-1921 


45. DRAFT OF ALI BROTHERS' APOLOGT^ 

[On or after May 14, 192I\ 

Friends have drawn our attention to certain speeches of ours 
which in their opinion have a tendency to incite to violence. We 
desire to state that we never intended to incite to violence, but 
recognize that certain passages in our speeches are 'capable of 
bearing the interpretation put upon them.* We, therefore, sincere- 
ly feel sorry and express our regret for the unnecessary heat of some 
of the passages in these speeches, and we give our public assu- 
rance and promise to all who may require it that so long as m are 
associated with the movement of non-co-operation, we shall not directly 

1 At an interview on May 14, at Simla, the Viceroy ^ew Gandhiji’s 
attention to certain objectionable features in the speeches delivered by the All 
Brothers, and hinted that Government might prosecute them. Gandhiji asked 
the Viceroy to withhold action and offered to get the Ali Brothers to issue an 
apology which he would draw up and show him in advance. This was done 
and certain changes suggested by the Viceroy were incorporated. The statement 
was finally issued by the Ali Brothers on May 29, with some verbal variations; 
vide Appendix HI. 

* The statement as issued by the Ali Brothers, however, here read: “We 
desire to state that we never imagined that any passages in our speeches were 
capable of bearing the interpretation put upon them, but we recognize the 
force of our friends’ argument and interxwetation.’* 
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or indirectly advocate violence at present or in the future nor 
create an atmosphere of preparedness for violence. Indeed, we hold 
it contrary to the spirit of non-violent non-co-operation to which 
we have pledged our word. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 30-5-1921 


46. TANGLED BUSINESS 

Writing under the pseudonym “Swadeshi”, a friend asks me 
several candid questions. For my information, he has given his 
name too. He is an educated man and his questions deserve at- 
tention. He asks: 

Q,. Is not every delegate who joined in unanimously passing 
the non-co-operation resolution bound to implement it, not by 
stages, but immediately? 

A. Certainly, he is. 

Q, If he is and yet does not act accordingly, may it not be 
that such a delegate takes non-co-operation to be merely a toy 
to play with? Do not such people deceive thcnwelves and others? 
A. They certainly do. Not only that, they even harm the 
non-co-operation movement. They do not carry out the condi- 
tion of their soldiership. Where the minimum height prescribed 
for recruitment is five feet, a person four feet tall is not wanted. 
In the same way, those who continue to be soldiers of the non- 
co-operation army but do not carry out its cunditioas commit 
uncivil disobedience of its law and are guilty of a crime. 

Q,. If a large majority of non-co-operators were of this type, would 
you not feel disappointed ? Would not your wonderful optimism 
suffer? 

A. The people’s test is not yet over. If, however, a majority of 
non-co-operators remain unchanged even after the 30th June, I 
would certainly be unhappy. But my optimism would not suffer. 
As long as I am sure of myself, my optimism will not give way. 
Moreover, taking everybody else to be like me, I believe that 
all people 'mil adopt what appears to be the natural and right 
course. T^e impostors 'mil leave the movement of their own accord. 
Q,, Is it not necessary that such delegates lie held up to public 
contempt? 

A. If I would not offer such treatment even to General Dyer, 
how wtmld I offer it to weak delegates? This being a struggle for 
self-purification, it has no room whatsoever for holding up any- 
one to public contempt. But such persons may certainly be subjec- 
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ted to a boycott, that is, may be debarred from being delegates, 
volunteers or office-holders. I believe that the atmosphere is get- 
ting cleaner day by day. There are only a few committees now in 
which lawyers who have not given up practice still hold any office. 
There are hardly any students stiU continuing in Government 
schools and serving as volunteers. It seems everyone is begin- 
ning to understand his own limitations. 

Q, Does not the logic which applies to Congress delegates also 
apply to your followers or those who admire your principles? 

A. I have no follower. Or, he is my follower who not only ac- 
cepts my principles but puts them into practice. There is therefore 
no sense in describing anyone not acting according to my principles 
as a follower of mine. A ‘follower’ of mine needs no certificate. 
Everyone will recognize him. He is no ‘follower’ of mine who does 
not speak the truth and does not act according to truth, who does 
not strive to be compassionate in speech, thought and action, who 
does not wear khadi and does not boycott foreign cloth completely, 
who does not regard the Bhangi as his blood-brother, who does 
not look upon women other than his wife as his mothers and sis- 
ters, who is not prepared to lay down his life for the sake of 
the country, dharma, or truth and, finally, who does not realize 
his own littleness and behave with humility. To the ‘admirer’ 
of my principles also I would apply the same rules. The habit 
of keeping practice at variance with profession and of tolerating 
such behaviour has gone so deep that it has become something 
of a dise^e. If people who are not prepared to put into practice 
what they preach stop speaking, I am sure, the world would 
be spared much sophistry and a good many speeches and 
conflicts. 

Q, Would you accept swaraj if it is gained through the support 
of these delegates and admirers, who wax eloquent in preaching to 
others what they never practise themselves? If you did, how 
long would such swaraj be preserved? 

A. There is no question at all of my accepting swaraj. It will 
be for the people to do so. As a representative of the people, 
however, I know that swaraj can never be won through such 
insincerity. The question, therefore, whether or not it would last 
long does not arise. 

We can see that this friend has asked all these questions in 
deep sorrow. Doubts like his are bound to occur to many other 
honest men and women. Every non-co-operator should try to set 
them at rest by his conduct. The cause for delay in our getting 
swaraj lies in ourselves. 
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The friend has raised some other doubts also in the intro- 
ductory part of his letter. Being worthy of our attention, I re- 
produce them here in the form of questions. 

Q,. Do not some of your principles demand sacrifices which it is 
against human nature to make? 

A. Not a single item of non-co-operation demands such difficult 
sacrifice. The sacrifices involved in non-co-operation are easy to 
make and not impossible for ordinary human nature and it is 
because of this, I believe, that the people have welcomed the 
movement. The main principles are: Hindu-Muslim unity, 
preserving peace even under provocation, total boycott of foreign 
cloth, daily spinning for a fixed period, contributing money accord- 
ing to one’s capacity, treating the Bhangi as one’s brother and 
giving up addictions, immorality, etc. In none of these do I 
see sannyasa^. I have demanded nothing which other nations have 
not shown themselves capable of. The requirement of peace will 
be considered as something new. But the Sikhs have succeeded 
in meeting it in a limited sphere. On deeper reflection we shall 
find that the British have also remained peaceful whenever they 
wanted to. I have gone to the length -of conceding that we shall 
win swaraj even if we accept the ncetl for peace as a matter of 
policy, as a weapon of expediency. The non-violence of my concep- 
tion is the weapon of the strong, of the true Kshatriya. We may, 
however, consider it as a weapon of the weak. Even then, if the 
people realize that the use of arms is impossible at present, learn 
the principle of laying down one’s own life and give up all 
thought of killing others, they can have swaraj this very day, 

Q,. If you advocate non-co-operation with the rulers, why do 
you discourage those who suggest non-co-operation with co-op- 
erators by preventing Bkan^ and others from serving the latter? 
A. It is not the ralers against whom we employ non-co-operation; 
we employ it against the {wlicy followed by them. Our non-co- 
operation is not directed against individuals. We have never stopped 
any Bhangi or potter from serving an olHcial, nor do I consider 
it desirable that we should. How then can we dissuade Bkangis 
and others from serving our brethren who, holding views diflerent 
from ours, enter Councils? We wish to win over everybody 
through love. If you would not have it that way, at any rate, 
we do not want to force anybody to be on our side but want to 
propagate our views by awakening people’s reason and pleading 
with them. Non-co-operation springs not from hatred but from 

^ Renunciation of all desires and possessions 
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love, not from weakness but from strength, not from falsehood 
but from truth, not from blind faith but from faith based on 
knowledge, from enlightened judgment and from reason^ it does 
not spring from adhama but from dharma, from faith in oneself. 
Q. Are you only a Mahatma or a statesman as well? 

A. In my view^ anyone who is a Mahatma is bound to be a 
statesman. A statesman is one who can serve and protect the 
State — ^the people. An aimati may be TndhanS only to the extent 
that the person has become a servant of humanity. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^caxyivan, 15-5-1921 


47. MT NOTES 

W:hat Work We Gan Do in Indian States 

A friend from Kathiawad asks what people in Indian States 
should do. The question is being asked more frequently afrer the 
States People’s Conference in Kathiawad. 

We may not, in Indian States, make any comments about the 
British Empire, and should refrmn fix>m putting them in an 
awkward position. There is no need at aU to say here how 
Satanic the Government is. But, even in Indian States, we can 
take up the movement against drink, giving up drink ourselves 
and persuading others to do so. We may certainly introduce 
spinning-wheels and start spinning. Even there, we may certainly 
give up using foreign clo& and wear khadi; we can, likewise, 
give up gambling, immorality, etc.; we can enrol ourselves as 
Congress members and contribute handsomely to the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. The entire amount can be raised by ^e residents of Indian 
States if they choose to make the effort. Anyone who labours to 
get these things done will have done much for swaraj. Those who 
regard non-co-operation as a sacrifice for self-purificafion have no 
problem. If the residents of an Indian State greet the Bhangs 
as their brethren, they are guilty of no disloyalty to the State. 

Indian States .are certai^y not outside India. There is only 
one question before the entire country. All are called upon to 
join a holy war. All are required to learn the lessons of truth, 
fearlessness and peace. It may be necessary in British India to 
CQTidftrwn British rule, but there should be no need ht all to do 
so in Indian States. 

* Great 

XX-7 
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Criticism Unnecessary 

Even in British India, however, is it necessary to go on criti- 
cizing British rule? Personally, I feel that wc would be showing 
our culture in eschewing all criticism. Whatever criticism is 
necessary, I make myself. Let me assure readers of Namjkmn that 
I never fail to criticize the Government whenever criticism is 
called for. But we cannot mend or end this Empire by denounc- 
ing it; we shall succeed in our aim only by doing our duty and 
reforming ourselves. We have so much to do by way of spin- 
ning, enrolling members of the Congress and collecting contri- 
butions for the Tilak Swaraj Fund that wc can spare no time for 
other things. We can complete the programme of work by June 
only if the handful of us who arc working give every moment of 
our time to the foregoing tasks. How, then, can we waste our 
time in criticizing the Government? 

I have even grown weary of the crowds on railway platforms 
and of their shouting. These things will not bring us swaraj. 
The time for them is over. They may have been necessary when 
there was no awakening among the people. But now there is 
no lack of it. We have now control of the Niagara Falls. We 
have also discovered how to put them to* use. What wc have to 
do now is simply to work on silently to that end. 

If it is no more necessary to criticize the Government, it is not 
necessary to criticize co-operators either. Our criticism consists 
in our work. It is the experience everywhere in the world that 
an ounce of practice achieves more than a ton of preaching. 
Speeches often mirror our deficiencies in regard to practice. The 
man who talks much hardly acts upon what he says. He who is 
particular about keeping his word weighs every sentence he utters. 
Moreover, now that wc address our demands not to the Govern- 
ment but to ounelves, whatever criticism we make or discontent 
we feel should be against ourselves. 

Violent Non-co-operators 

A gentleman from Bhavnagar, who has given his name, re- 
ports some painful things about the Jain Girls* School there. It 
is some time that the letter has been with me but, owing to my 
constant touring, I cannot cope with my correspondence as fast 
as I would wish. Though he has given me permission to publish 
his name, I refrain from doing so as I do not want to make him 
a target of undeserved criticism in Bhavnagar. I iuiow that we 
have not yet acquired tlic strength to tolerate criticism even when 
it is well-meant. Swarajists must, on the contrary, learn to bear 
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with malicious criticism even. This fiiend says that, even on the 
sacred day of April 6, a crowd of non-co-operators invaded the 
Girls’ School there to get it closed. If just one of them had ap- 
proached the authorities with a polite request, there would have 
been nothing to say against the step. But, according to the 
correspondent, a whole crowd invaded the place and the leader 
peremptorily demanded that the school be closed. The Head 
Master started arguing and was answered with a hail of brick- 
bats. One girl was injured on the head and another was slightly 
bruised. Just then, fortunately, a non-co-operator who under-i 
stood the need for remaining peaceful came to the place. He 
stopped the rain of brick-bats and the attempted coercion. I con- 
gratulate this fiiend. What shall I write about the others? If 
the account given above is true, they brought discredit on the 
6th, broke their pledge and utterly forgot themselves. How can 
we, who wish to be saved fiom the policy of making people 
virtuous by force, coerce anyone? 

The correspondent who reported this incident says that, des- 
pite this harassment, the authorities of the School studiouriy re- 
fiained fiom calling m the police for help. I congratulate them 
on exercising this restraint. Those who violate peace axe not non- 
co-operators, even though they may abide by aU other conditions, 
and a co-operator who remains peaceful in the face of attacks by 
non-co-operators is, I would say, a non-co-operator without know-? 
ing that he is one. 

“Even God Cannot Make Giet of Swaraj’’ 

This statement appears in my message for the Satyagraha 
Week. Shri RajabaJi Jhinabhm protests that most people will 
not understand the meaning of this remark, that it gives the 
impression that I was even limiting the power of God and may, 
therefore, have hurt religious-nunded people. I count myself a 
religious-minded man. I believe in the reality of God. I have 
merely stated a plain fact in plain language and drawn attention 
to God’s law. God has reserved no fieedom for Himself to grant 
a place in heaven to a sinner. One can say that, after laying 
down His laws, God left things to take their own course. It is 
because He is Almighty that He has created laws which 
admit of no exceptions. Swaraj is a state of being of individuals 
and nations. Just as only a person who eats will have his hunger 
satisfied, so he alone can be jBree who throws off subjection. If 
we do not give up drink and do not discard foreign cloth, if Hindus 
and Muslims continue fighting with each other, would God make 
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US a gift of swaraj? Gan He? Conversely, if, through force of 
public opinion, we successfully boycott foreign cloth and put a 
stop to the consumption of liquor, can we fail to win swaraj? 
Can anybody persistently transgressing God’s laws hope that God 
will give him a place in heaven? Surely, none. Hence, even our 
prayer should be not for swaraj but for strength to win it. The 
very meaning of prayer is the expression of intense longing for a 
particular goal or state* 

[From Gujarati] 

Xavajivariy 15-5-1921 

48. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, SIMLA^ 

May 15, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi, replying,^ touched on the incidents connected with his visit and 
said Pandit Malaviya had sent him a telegram asking him to come up to Simla, 
and adding that unless he came the Punditji, 5n spite of his bad health, would 
be obliged to go to him in order to bring him up to Simla, Soon after the 
telegram, he received a letter from the Pundit saying that Lord Reading would 
like to sec him if he (Mr. Gandhi) wanted to sec H.E. the Viceroy with a view 
to put the case of the non-co-operation party before him. Mr, Gandhi saw no- 
thing wrong in putting his case before an ofHcial, 

Accordingly, on reaching Simla, he sent a letter to the Viceroy asking for 
an interview which was at once granted. He acknowledged that the Viceroy 
gave him a long, patient and kind hearing. But he could not say either one 
way or the other about the success of this interview.^ He placed before the 
Viceroy what his party stood for and the Viceroy, in his turn, dilated on the 
difficulties confrontmg the adnunxstration. The interview might Ixith be called 
successful and unsuccessful.* 

. . . [He] said that everything would depend on the people carrying 
out what they had solemnly resolved upon at the Congress and the Sikh League 
and Khilafat Conference, 

At this moment he could only say that, as long as they stood by non-vio- 
lence and the spirit of sacrifice for the cause of justice to their country, no power 

^ Gandhiji addressed a meeting of about fifteen tijousand people at Idgah 
ground. He requested to speak on the purpose of his visit to Simla and 
the result of his meeting with the Viceroy, Gandhijx’s speech was reported in 
77te Bombay Chronicle dated May 17 and 19. In the text given here both these 
reports have been collated. 

^ An address of welcome had earlier been read out. 

a Vide **The Simla Visit*’, 25-5-192K 

^ The following paragraph is from the Chroniele rtport dated May 19. 
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on earth could check them from the attainment of swaraj within this year. 
They wanted to show to the world that they stood for justice, and nothing but 
justice to India would solve their problem. He wanted all to behave like 
those who died at Nankana, freely giving their blood for the sake of their sacred 
cause and not like Mahant Naraindas bent upon taking others’ blood. When 
this spirit of non-violence and sacrifice came to them, no modem implements 
of warfare could stay in the way of their liberty. 

Referring to the oft-repeated threat of an Afghan invasion, in case the 
British left this country, Mr. Gandhi said as long as he lived he could not tolc» 
rate any part of his country under foreign domination. He believed this was also 
the view of every Mohammedan in India. He asked Hindus to have no suspicion 
about Mohammedans’ feelings on this point. He wanted every man belonging 
to any religion to make common cause with them in this fight for liberty.^ 

He spoke at gpreat length on three essentials of success. The first was get- 
ting rid of fear, the fear on the part of Hindus of Mohammedans and Pathans 
and on the part of Mohammedans of the fear and distrust of Hindus. He said the 
Afghan danger was nothing but a bogey. He had long known th^ Afghan cha- 
racter. Whatever their weaknesses, he was sure they were godfearing. He was 
confident that they would never think of a war of aggression. On the other hand, 
we would never invite the Afghans to help them in their struggle for freedom. 
On the contrary, if the Afghans came on an aggressive mission, he would under- 
take stubborn non-co-operation against them, and would lay down his Ufc 
before parting with an inch of his Motherland. 

He again reverted to the essential necessity of casting off distrust from 
their hearts by the Hindus and Mohammedans and si>oke on the second essential, 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The entente betw^ them was never entered into in a 
bargaining spirit. The Hindus espoused the Muslims’ cause, because they knew 
it was their duty and because they knew that nobility coiald only be answered 
by nobility. It was fatal, therefore, to compel the Mussulmans to give up 
cow-killing. They were not the only culprits in the matter and the question 
of cow-protection was never going to be decided by the arbitrament of force. 
Implicit trust of and hearty co-operalion with the Mussalmans would gain 
in the end everything. Islam was broad-based on nobility, and it would not 
endure if it gave up its nobility. 

The third essentisJ and the greatest one was of non-violence. In this 
connection, he made a stirring appeal to the Sikhs to emulate the example of 
Lachhman. Singh and Dulip Singh, who had strength enough to fi^t Mahant 
Naraindas but who refused to use any violence. 

Lastly, he referred to swadeshi and said that though he would never cease 
to appeal to the vakHs and the students to give up the law-courts and schools, 

^ The four paragraphs which follow are from the Chroniclfi report dated 
May 19. 
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their failure to respond was not going to afibet the question, if they carried 
out the boycott of foreign goods. Complete swadeshi meant swaraj. 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi said the attainment of swaraj depended upon 
the spirit of fearlessness, sacrifice, non-violence, Hindu-Muslim unity and the 
use of charkha.* 

Will our talks yield any result? They may or they may not; 
the chances are even. We have to pray for God’s help to achieve 
what we wish to. I explained our case to the Viceroy and he 
listened to me for many hours wth great patience and affection. 
I, too, listened to what he had to say. I heard him explain 
the difficulties of the British Government. I can only say this — 
if we adhere to the solemn declaration made, with God as witness, 
at tlie Congress session, the Sikh League and the Khilafat con- 
ferences, wc shall certainly achieve our cherished goal during this 
year. Nothing is in the hands of the Viceroy. Don’t keep on 
asking what news cables from England bring. Our fight is for 
honour and justice, and we have to show to the world that we 
are ready to die for winning justice. God grants nothing without 
testing us and, before wc can get anything, wc must emerge success- 
ful from the test. Even the worst scoundrel is ready to do any- 
thing to get what he wants; you six-foot tall Punjabis, then, if 
you do not want to crawl again on your stomachs, if not even 
one amongst you desired to rub his nose on the ground, Icam the 
lesson which our Sikh brethren have taught. Be ready, like them, 
to stake your head in a righteous cause. Do not be murderers, like 
Mahant Naraindas. You cannot win swaraj by killing anyone; you 
cannot solve the Punjab and the Khilafat questions that way. Not by 
taking anyone’s blood but only by giving your own, by acquiring 
the strength of Lachhman Singh can you succeed in these things. 
« <•> * 

I tell you, as long as you arc scared of your holy places 
being polluted or dishonoured by Pathans, you had better bury 
your Hardwar and immolate your womenfolk on the funeral pyre. 
You may not be able to fight the Pathans, but, instead of running 
away, you ought to have in you the strength to stand up against 
them and die. Have no fear of the Afghans, nor of the Muslims; 
fear God alone. Even in the days of the Prophet, some timid 
people, seeing the oncoming hordes, told him that they were 
only a few and asked him in fear how they could fight. The 

* Thf Smhay Qurtnids report ends here. What follow is another report extracted 
from MahadcvDcsai’s account of Gandhiji’s visit to Simla published in 
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Prophet’s reply was, “No, you are not alone; God is with you.” 
I, too, say to you, do not think yourselves weak. If you are brave, 
the Afghans also will behave well towards you. I know the 
Afghans. In South Africa, I had many of them as my clients. I 
have had experience of their sense of honour. I thiiik even bad 
ones among them fear God. If you regard the Muslims as your 
brethren, if you trust them, have no fear of the Fathans at all. 
If they come to attack us, I shall be with you to employ non-co- 
operation against them too. I shall not let even a little bit of 
India be seized by them. God will give me strength at that time 
to offei?' up my life before they seize any bit. We have become 
slaves because of our mutual distrust. If the Muslims tarnish 
Islam, if the crores of them play foul, Islam will disappear. Theirs 
and ours is a relation based not on self-interest but on honour. 

I tell men. of all religions that we wish to be bound in a 
unity of hearts. Are we not so bound to the Christians? Do we 
not accept the help that men like Andrews and Stokra* offer us? 
We do not desire to make anyone our enemy. We wish rather to 
give our own blood. If the British remain as servants, as brothers, 
if they agree to give up their domination and stay on, they are 
welcome; otherwise they should quit. 

In any case, we can get nothing unless we remain peaceful. 
If you allow yourselves to be provoked, you •vwll lose the game. 
I have no desire to see General Dyer or Miciiael O’Dwyer punished, 
and here, today, on this sacred spot near a holy man’s grave, I 
pray to God that He make their hearts pure. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivan, 29-5-1921 

49. TELEGRAM TO SECRETART, CONGRESS COMMITTEE, 

STLHET 

Simla, 
May 17, 1921 

Secretary 
Congress Committee 
Sylhet 

GRIEVED. DAS IN CHARGE. COMMONICATING HIM* SEND DETAILS. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7526 

* Ghristian nussionary, social worker and associate of Andrews 
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SlMU, 
May 17, mi 


C. R, Das 
Russa Road 
Calcutta 

WIRE SUM REQ.UIRED AND ITS PURPOSE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7525 


51. NOTES 
Horniman and Gompanv 

Friends have accused me of indifference about Mr. Horniman, 
and some have also wondered why I rarely write about the Savar- 
kar Brothers’. There is a favourite saying among lawyers, almost 
enjoying the dignity of a maxim, that hard cases make bad law. 
I know to my cost how true the saying is. Many a judge has been 
obliged to give a decision apparently unjust but perfectly sound in 
law. Similarly, one may say that hard cases make bad non-co-opera- 
tion. My business as an economical journalist is to deal with such 
matters only as have a bearing on the one issue before the country. 
If I mention Mr. Horniman’s case or that of theSavarkar Brotihers, 
I can mention it not to influence the Government’s decision, but 
to stimulate the public in favour of non-co-operation. I would be 
delighted to have Mr. Horniman back as an able and brave com- 
rade. I know that he was unjustly deported. The Savarkar Bro- 
kers’ talent should be utilized for public welferc. As it Is, India 
is in danger of losing her two fsuthful sons, unless she wakes up 
in time. One of the brothers I know well. I had the pleasure of 
meeting him in London.* He is brave. He Is clever. He is a 
patriot. He was frankly a revolutionary. Tlie evil, in its hideous 
form, of the present system of Government, he saw much earlier 

’ They were sentenced to life imprisonment and deported for their revolution- 
ary activities, They were ultimately released in t937. 

* Gandhiji met V. D. Savarkar at a function to celebrate Vijaya Dashami 
in 1909; vidt Vol. IX, p. 499. 
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than I did. He is in the Andamans for his having loved IndiV 
too well. Under a just Government, he would be occupying a high 
office. I therefore feel for him and his brother. Had it not 
been for non-co-operation, Mr. Homiman would have returned 
and the brothers would have been discharged long ago. Now non- 
co-operation blocks the way. Those who are really interested in 
jthe release of the brothers and such others as are suffering impri- 
sonment and in the return of Mr. Homing, must hasten the 
fulfilment of the non-co-operation prograname and therefore the 
advent of swaraj. Meanwlffie, we must not only put up with the 
existing incarcerations, but we must seek imprisonment ourselves, 
by offending the Government in all just, lawful and peaceful ways. 

What are They? 

I am writing these notes in Anand Bhavan'. I have just been 
I shown a leaflet for distribution among the Hsans. I resent it be- 
cause it credits me with an unconditional promise of swaraj during 
the year. But there is nothing offensive in it. On the contrary it 
exhorts the kisatis to remain peaceful even in the face of provocation. 
It is for distributing these leaflets that five young men have gone 
to gaol. The leaflets are held by the Magistrate to be seditious, and 
the young men called upon to furnish security that they will not 
distribute them. Instead of giving the security, they have preferred 
imprisonment. This is one clean way of offending the Government. 

I have read a notice issued by the Collector of the Allaha- 
i)ad District that Government servants must not wear the Gandhi 
jcap. I would advise every Government servant to wear these 
beautiful, light, inoffensive caps, and brave dismissal and even im- 
iprisonment. I was told whilst in Allahabad that overzealous ser- 
vants of the Government have even been telling poor people that, 
if they introduce the spinning-wheel into their homes, they will be 
prosecuted. If a spinning-wheel can by any possibility be turned 
into a seditious article, its possession will be another honourable 
method of seeking imprisomnent. 

The Zemindars and the Ryots 

Whilst the U.P. Government is cros^g the bounds of pro- 
priety, and intimidating people, there is little doubt that the 
kisans too are not making wise use of their newly-found power. In 
several zemindaiis, they are said to have overstepped the mark, 
taken the law into their own hands and to have become impatient 

* House of the Nchrus at Allahabad 
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of anybody who would not do as they wish. They are abusing 
social boycott and are turning it into an instrument of violence. 
They are reported to have stopped the supply of water, barber, 
and other paid services to their zemindars in some instances and 
even suspended payment of the rent due to them. The kisan move- 
ment has received an impetus from non-co-operation, but it is ante- 
rior to and independent of it. Whilst we will not hesitate to 
advise the kisans when the moment comes to suspend payment of 
taxes to the Government, it is not contemplated that at any stage 
of non-co-operation we would seek to deprive the zemindars of 
their rent. The kisan movement must be confined to the improve- 
ment of the status of the kisans and the betterment of the rela- 
tions between the zemindars and them. The kisans must be ad- 
vised scrupulously to abide by the terms of their agreement with 
the zemindars, whether such agreement is written or inferred from 
custom. Where a custom or even a written contract is bad, they 
may not try to uproot it by violence or without previous reference to 
the zemindars. In every case there should be a friendly discus- 
sion with the zemindars and an attempt made to arrive at a settle- 
ment. Our capacity for swaraj depends upon our capacity for 
solving without reference to, or intervention of, the Government, 
all the varied and complex problems that must arise in the aSairs 
of one of the biggest and most andent nations like ours. 

Discupline 

It is high time that we disciplined ourselves. The demonstra- 
tions at railway stations arc becoming a menace to the comfort of 
the travelling public. I am told that some railway passengers who, 
only a short time before a station demonstration, were praising 
me, were, after one or two demonstrations at intermediate sta- 
tions, heard to curse me. I sympathize with them. I had a fellow- 
passenger with me during the Allahabad journey. Owing to the 
pressure of the crowds that besieged the station, he was unable to 
get a cup of tea or go out for his refreshments. I should not at all 
be surprised if he considered me to be a plague. On my way back 
from Allahabad, there was an unmanageable crowd on the 
Kanpur platform, yelling the national cries, pressing towards my 
compartment and making everybody uncomfortable. The noise 
continued the whole time. The leaders were with difficulty able 
to make the crowd sit, but it could not be made to stop shouting 
and yelling. I was asked to stand near the door to give darshanK 


* Sight of a person, place or thing considered holy 
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ch to the disappointment of the friends who urged me, I reso- 
ily refused to stir out of my seat unless there was perfect silence. 

This din, noise and bustle was due purely to want of fore- 
ught, management and organization. It is best now to avoid 
demonstrations at stations. We must consult the convenience 
Jie passengers. If there must be a demonstration, national cries 
St be regulated, every facility must be provided for the easy 
irement of passengers. The nation must be disciplined to handle 
3s movements in a sober and methodical manner. This means 
vious training of voltmteers and previous discipline of the 
sses. It is not impossible to give an elementary training in a few 
"s. Wherever the people have been previously instructed, 
y have responded wonderfully well. Without this training, we 
'er know when there might be an accident. It is the innate good 
ure of the people that has saved us hitherto from mishaps. But 
ier proper training, we should be able to feel absolutely safe and 
ofortable in the midst of the biggest demonstrations. We 
mot afford to be hysterical or mad. 

Sikh Colour 

A friend has just drawn my attention to a resolution passed 
the Sikh League inviting me to include the Sikh black colour 
the national flag. These friends forget that all other colours are 
(resented on the white strip. We must not be parochial, pro- 
Lcial or clannish. Hindu and Mussulman colours are specially 
(resented, not so much for the numbers they represent, as for the 
t that they have remained apart for so long and that their mu- 
I distrust has been an effectual bar against the realization of 
donal aspirations. The Sikhs have never had any quarrel with 
udus. And if one has the Sikh coloxvc separately represented, 
y not the Parsi, the Christian and the Jewish? I hope the 
:h Leaguers will see the impractical nature of their suggestion. 

I have been flooded with letters suggesting changes in the pro- 
sed national flag. I am unable to publish the voluminous cor- 
ipondence. There is nothing striking in any of the letters. Some 
plore the want of artistic beauty about the flag, others would 
ike additions representing Hindu and Mohammedan symbols, 
le critics have missed the central idea. We must not have any 
[igious symbols and we must find a dear and permanent rally- 
g object. That is the spinning-wheel, according to the vast majo- 
y who believe with me that we lost our liberty with the loss of 
e spinning-wheel, and we can only regain it when we have 
dved the spiiming-wheel and rejected foreign cloth. 
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To Correspondents 

Many friends who send me urgent wires may consider me to 
be discourteous in that they get no replies to their wires. The fact 
is that the telegraph department at Ahmcdabad seems to have 
received instructions to delay delivery of my telegrams. The autho- 
rities have the right, if they choose, to put such obstacles in my 
way. And our movement must be capable of being carried on in- 
dependently of the use of public departments controlled by the 
Government. I would advise correspondents not to waste money 
in sending wires, but transact all their business with me through 
the post, so long as the regular delivery to me of the post is conti- 
nued by the Government. 

Tomg India, 18-5-1921 


52. OUR NEIGHBOURS 

Is not my article on the Afghan Bogey' an invitation to the 
Afghans to invade the Indian border, and thus do I not become 
a direct party to violence? Thus asfcs Mr. Andrews. My article 
was written for Indians and for the Government. I do not believe 
the Afghans to be so foolish as to invade India on the strength of 
my article. But I see that it is capable of bearing the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by Mr. Andrews. I therefore hasten to inform all 
whom it may concern that not only do I not want to invite the 
Afghans or anybody to come to our assistance, but am anxious 
for them not to come to our assistance. I am quite confident of 
India’s ability to settle with the Government without extraneous 
help. Moreover, I am interested in demonstrating the perfect 
possibility of attaining our end only by non-violent means. I 
would therefore strain every nerve to keep the Afghans out of the 
Indian border, but my anxiety to keep them off die Indian border 
will not go so far as to assist the Government with men or money. 

In my article I have put my position as clearly as possible. 
For me the existing Government is the most intolerable of all, it 
is the greatest danger to the manhood of India and I would wel- 
come its rt-fomoHon at any cost. It is my settled conviction that 
it is a godless Goyemment. That there arc good Englishmen and 
good Indians connected with it makes it all the more dange- 
rous for India. It keeps the nation’s eyes off the inherent evil of 
it. My attack is not against individuals, it is directed against the 

» Vid0 pp. 59-60. 
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system, against the aggregate called the Government. The best 
of viceroys have been powerless to eradicate the poison of the 
system. The poison is its foundation. Therefore, I can reconcile 
myself to all the worst that can happen to India in the place of 
the present system. 

What however I would do is totally different from what I can 
do. I am sorry to have to confess that the movement has not 
yet acquired such hold on the soldier class as to •embolden them 
to refuse assistance to the Government in time of need. When the 
soldier class has realized that it lives for the nation, and that it 
is a travesty of a soldier’s calling when he imdertakes to kill to 
order, the battle of India’s worldly freedom is won without more. 
As it is, the Indian soldier is as much subject to fear as the lay- 
man. He fills the recruiting ranks because he believes that 
there is no other means of livelihood. The Government has made 
the profession of killing attractive by a system of special rewards, 
and, by a system of skilfully devised punishments, has made it 
well-nigh impossible for the soldier, once he is in, to get out with- 
out difficulty. In these circumstances I do not delude myself with 
the belief that the British Government will be without Indian 
help in the event of an immediate Afghan invasion. But it was 
my duty, especially when challenged, to put before the nation the 
position logically arising from non-co-operation. It was neces- 
sary, too, to warn the nation against being frightened by the Afghan 
bogey. 

The second part of the question contains, in my opinion, a 
misconception of non-violence. It is no part of the duty of a non- 
violent non-co-operator to assist the Government against war 
made upon it by others. A non-violent non-co-operator may not 
secretly or openly encourage or assist any such war. He may not 
take part directly or indirectly in it. But it is no part of his duty 
to help the Government to end the war. On the contrary his pra- 
yer would be, as it must be, for the defeat of a power which he 
seeks to destroy. I, therefore, so far as my creed of non-violence is 
concerned, can contemplate an Afghan invasion with perfect equa- 
nimity, and equally so far as India’s safety is concerned. The 
Afghans have no quarrel with India. They are a godfearing 
people. I warn non-co-operators against judging the Afghans 
by the few savage specimens we see in Bombay or Calcutta. It is 
a superstition to suppose that they will overrun India if the 
British post at the frontier ’w^s withdrawn. Let us remember that 
there is nothing to prevent them from overrunning India today, 
if they wished to. But they are as fond of their country as we 
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claim to be fond of ours. I must devote a separate article to an 
examination of the difficult problem that faces the residents near 
the frontier. 

Tomg India, 18-5-1921 


53. LET HimUS BEWARE 

Bihar is the land of promise for non-co-operation. For the 
Hindu-Muslim unity of Bihar is proverbial. I was therefore dis- 
tressed to find that the unity was suffering a strain which might 
almost prove unbearable. I Was told by all responsible leaders — 
both Hindu and Mohammedan— who arc not given to be panicky, 
that it was taxing their resources to the utmost to avoid a 
Hindu-Mussulman disturbance. They informed me that certain 
Hindus, by name Gangaram Sharma, Bhutanath and Vidyanand, 
for instance, had told the people that I had prohibited the use of 
meat to any Hindus or Mussulmans and that meat and fish were 
even forcibly taken away from people by over-zealous vegetarians. 
I know that unlawful use is being made of my name in many places, 
but this is the most novel method of misusing it. It is generally 
known that I am a staunch vegetarian and food reformer. But it is 
not equally generally known that ahirasa extends as much to 
human beings as to lower animals and that I freely associate with 
meat-eaters. 

I would not kill a human being for protecting a cow, as I will 
not lull a cow for saving a human life, be it ever so precious. Needless 
to say I have authorized no one to preach vegetarianism as part 
of non-co-operation. I do not know the persons named above, I 
am sure that our purpose will be defeated if propaganda of any 
kind is accompanied by violence. Hindus may not compel Mus- 
sulmans to abstain &om meat or even beef-eating. Vegetarian 
Hindus may not compel other Hindus to abstain from fish, flesh 
or fowl. 1 would not make India sober at the point of the sword. 
Nothing has lowered the morale of the nation so much as vio- 
lence. Fear has become the part of the national character. Non- 
co-operators will make a serious mistake if they seek to convert 
people to their creed by violence. They will play into the hands 
of the Government if they use the slightest coercion towards any- 
body in the course of their propaganda. 

The cow question is a big question. The greatest for a Hindu. 
I yield to no one in my regard for the cow. Hindus do not fulfil 
thrir trust so long as they do not possess the ability to protect the 
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COW. That ability can be derived either from body-force or 
soul-force. To attempt cow-protection by violence is to reduce 
Hinduism to Satanism and to prostitute to a base end the grand 
significance of cow-protection. As a Mussulmaji friend writes, 
beef-eating, which is merely permissible in Islam, will become a 
duty if compulsion is resorted to by Hindus. The latter can 
protect the cow only by developing the faculty for dying, for suffer- 
ing. The only chance Hindus have, of saving the cow in India 
from the butcher’s knife, is by tr 5 dng to save Islam from the im- 
pending peril and trusting their Mussulman countrymen to return 
nobility, i.e., voluntarily to protect the cow out of regard for their 
Hindu countrymen. The Hindus must scrupulously refrain from 
using any violence against Mussulmans. Suffering and trust are 
attributes of soul-force. I have heard that, at big fairs, if a Mussul- 
man is found in possession of cows or even goats, he is at times 
forcibly dispossessed. Those who, claiming to be Hindus, thus resort 
to violence are enemies of the cow and of Hinduism. The best and 
the only way to save the cow is to save the Khilaiat. I hope there- 
fore that every non-co-operator will strain himself to the utmost 
to prevent the slightest tendency to violence in ^y shape or form, 
whether to protect the cow or any other animal or to effect any 
other purpose. 

Tomg India, 18-5-1921 


54, POSTERS^ 


[Mav 19, 1921] 

Poster No. 1: To gain swaraj means to introduce a spin- 
ning-wheel in every home and to spin yam with that. Introduce 
spinning-wheels in your house this very day. Spinning-wheels and 
cotton can be had from the National School at Princess Street.^ 

Poster No. 2: Swaraj by means of yam. If you want to 
have your share in the battle of swaraj, spin as much yam as 
possible. . . . 

Poster No. 3: Ordinarily spinning is not a business but a 
duty. India was prosperous so long as there was spinning. Take 

1 These posters were issued in vernacular bearing the title *‘Mahatma 
Gandhi’s message”. The text has been extracted from the official translation 
in the Bombay Government Records, 

2 This sentence was repeated at the end of each poster. 
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up again the work of spinning with a view to make India pros- 
perous again. . . . 

Poster No. 4: Nothing else will advance India more than by 
removing the famine of yam. . . . 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921 


55. TELEGRAM TO JAMNALAL BAJAJ 

{May 20, 

Jamnalalji 

Wardha 

CONGRATULATE SUNDERLALJI®. PROBABLY LEAVING TO- 
MORROW FOR BHUSAVAL. WIRING AGAIN. 

Gandhi 


From a draft: S.N. 7523 


56. SPEECH AT RAILWAY STATION 

[May 21, 192iy 

People coming to station platforms should bring money with 
them. We have to complete three difficult tasks and get them off 
our hands this year. The means for doing this were planned in 
Bezwada.^ -If the collections do not reach the onc-crorc-rupee 
mark before June 30, we shall be disgraced and I shall definitely 
say then that we cannot win swaraj this year. Swadeshi is making 
progress, but even in this I sec that many persons merely wear a 
swadeslii cap and want to be taken as followers of swadeshi by vir- 
tue of that. I now tell you plainly that I do not wish to meet 
people who will not give up using foreign ctoth. We shall not get 
swaraj dll we have made khadi a dress of culture. If it is tme that 
this movement is for sclf-purihcation, then, in addition to wearing 
khadi, you should give up liquor, eschew immorality, Icam to be 

I Gandhiji addressed a meeting at Bhusava! on May 21 ; vidt the following 
item. It is likely that this telegram was sent a day before. 

* He was arrested under Section 124A, and sentenced at Wardha 

to one year’s rigorous imprisonment. 

’ Gandhiji travelled from Khandw<a to Bhusaval on this date and addressed 
a crowd at one of the wayside stations. 

^The reference is to the Beswada Congress resolutions; oidt Vol. XIX, 
pp. 496-7. 
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upright, see that you do not lose your head as the people of Male- 
gaon did, stop looking upon Bhangis and chamars* as untouchables 
and serve them and the Brahmins alike. Do not bring flowers; 
for Swaraj, bring money instead. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajwarii 9-6-1921 


57. SPEECH AT BHUSAVAL 


May 21, 1921 

Gandhiji thanked the people for the welcome accorded to hinn and then 
told the audience about his interview with the Viceroy. He said: 

Both of US frankly expressed our views at the meeting but we 
should not expect anything much from him. I have no regrets 
because I had no hopes. It is the people alone who have to 
win swaraj; no man, not even the Viceroy, can grant it. Swaraj 
is dhamarajya, and it can be achieved soon through the means 
I have suggested. You must be religious and pure of heart. You 
must give up drinking and firmly vow to wear only pure swadeshi 
cloth. Then you will have dhanmrajya. You must bear in mind 
that no one who is wicked and of impure heart can succeed in the 
non-co-operation struggle. Look at Lokamanya.^ You ought to 
worship Lokamanya. But you will not worship this great patriot 
by merely collecting one crore of rupees, which is easily done; you 
ought to coUcct one crore of rupees and use it for the attainment 
of swaraj to which Lokamanya had dedicated his life.^ 

He was the very soul of [the movement for] swaraj, and 
held swaraj to be his life’s mission; — ^his soul asks you what 
you arc prepared to do for swaraj. Gan you not collect a crore of 
rupees to perpetuate his memory? Swaraj will be nowhere in 
sight till you have discarded foreign cloth. I shall never step in- 
side a man’s house if he does not wear khadi, if he cannot do with- 
out fine muslin. Till now I have been telling the Government 
to do this or the other thing. Now I wish to tell the people what 
their duty is. I am but their slave. But they can have me as a slave 
only on certain conditions. They can hope for my services only 

^ Tanners 

^ Gandhiji here pointed to the garlanded statue of Tilak. 

3 The paragraph which follows is an extract from Mahadev Desai’s account 
of Gandhiji*s tour published in Navajivan, 9-6-1921. 


XX-8 
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by observing the conditions which I have laid down before 
There can be nothing but degradation in touching [my] feet. 

You must adhere firmly to the principles of non-violent non- 
co-operation. Any violent deed violates your pledge and is to be 
despised like the brutalities of Malcgaon. You must never forget 
the importance of Hindu-Muslim unity. My Hindu brethren 
should at tliis time leave the question of cow-protection to the 
goodwill of their Muslim brethren and I do hope that the question 
will be satisfactorily solved, especially when eating beef is not 
for them a religious necessity. 

Sisters should give up wearing fine clothes and should take to 
khadi. You ought to emulate Sita, the universal mother who, re- 
fusing the delicacies placed before her by Ravana, chose to live 
on fruits. 

About untouchability, I have to say that it is not in keeping 
with the teaching of the Vedas and is foreign to the principles of 
the Hindu religion. But reforming this system does not mean 
that we should begin inter-dining and intermarrying. 

At the end I have to say that my sperech tours will conclude 
by the end of June and I hope to be able to collect all the money 
that is needed during the time that is lcft.‘ 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj\ 29-5-1921 


58. SPEECH AT MEETING /JV SAHGAMMB 

May 22, 1921 

Today we are fighting the mightiest Empire known. We have 
three big tasks to accomplish, but our ways do not suggest that 
we are serious about anything. From the spectacle totlay, it occur- 
red to me that, if this is how we were working everywhere in 
the country, India was not fit for swaraj. I l}athe in the ocean 
of love at every place in the country. But love is of no avail until 
its fire produces strength. I do not like living worshipped and I 
do not like my feet being touched in reverence. Tltc practice is 
very hateful to me. It can only bring about India's degradation. 
The country will not win swaraj through this touching of feet. I 

* At the conclusion of the speech, a collection of about four thousand 
mpe« was made on the spot. Some women donated their jewellery. 

^ Extracted from Mahadev Desai’s account of Gandhiii’a tour pubiished in 
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want to see India stand erect. I wish to see it stand up thus 
before all the countries in the world. I want no Gandhi-raj, I 
want no one’s raj, I want only swaraj. I do not, therefore, want 
people to touch my feet in reverence. 

* * * 

We have followed Western civilization only in its excesses. We 
would have done better to imbibe its beauty. This Tcind of ribbon 
is used only by women. If you do not know when to use a thing, 
why do you use it at all? You thought that, along with flowers, 
a ribbon would add to the beauty; this shows that, in India, oiu: 
ways of doing things are a curious mixture. The Congress has 
been showing how we can get out of these. There is no propriety 
and no thoughtfulness in what you do. Do you revere Tilak 
Maharaj ? He has given us one holy wprd, and one alone, and he 
passed away with that word on his lips. The legacy bequeathed 
by Tilak Maharaj is for the whole of India, but your responsibility 
is greater than that of people in other parts of the country. What 
answer will you give to his soul on August 1 ? If you do nothing 
else, at any rate adopt complete swadeshi and give up the use of 
foreign articles in temples. I tell the temple priests that I feel 
unhappy when they take me to a temple decorated with foreign 
cloth. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajioany 9-6-1921 


59. FIVE HUNDREDTH STOREY 

I had heard of Simla. I had not seen the place. I often wished 
to see it but was always afraid to go there. I felt that I would 
be lost there, that I would be a barl)arian among the others. 

•I have seen the place now. I have come here to see Bharat- 
bhushan Pandit Malaviya, who has taken me under his wing. The 
house is named “Shantkuti” and I am in the midst of co- 
workers here. The climate is lovely. Nature has withheld nothing 
of her riches. These hills are a part of the Himalayas, but I get 
no peace whatever from outside of me. In fact, if my having peace 
depended entirely on external surroundings, I would have to run 
away from this place or else I would go mad. 

Simla is named after Mother Shimala, as Mumbai [Bombay] 
is named after Mumbadevi and Calcutta after Kali. AU the 
three goddesses have proved faithless or, maybe, the devotees have 
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forgotten them. The mere thought of the Kali temple fills me 
with horror. How can the place be called a temple at all? In 
literal truth, rivers of blood flow there every day. Who knows what 
the thousands of goats slaughtered there in the name of religion 
say in the court of God? How infinite is Mother Kali’s patience? 
Does she really demand cruel sacrifices? People who offer them 
tarnish her sacred name. 

They arc guilty of no little wickedness in Bombay, but no 
daily evil is perpetrated there in the name of religion. The people 
who frequent share-markets or madly throw away money on 
horse-racing know evil to be evil and admit their weakness. Animals 
are killed in its slaughter-houses for the belly’s sake, and not in 
the name of religion. The knowledge of this slaughter docs not 
make it utterly impossible for one to live in Bombay. 

But Simla? Delhi, most certainly, is not the symbol of 
India’s slavery. The place which is the real headquarters of the 
rulers is Simla. The Simla Municipality told* the Viceroy that 
every year the officials formulated their policies in the quiet and 
coolness of the Simla liills. We had full experience, in the summer 
of 1919, of what these policies are. Even the hotte.st parts of the 
country cannot give an idea of the temperature of these 
policies. 

After seeing Simla, my views have not changetl. No end of 
money has been spent over the place. Even a proud man like me 
has had to eat humble pie. The only means of conveyance here 
is the horse or the rickshaw. I never used the latter while in South 
Africa, but here I did, thanks to my weakness. All, whether grown- 
up or young, men or women, use it. The car is justifiably prohi- 
bited. The horse-drawn carriage can be used only by the Viceroy 
and one or two other officials, and thi.s also seems to be justified. 
The roads in this place are narrow; roads cut through .steep hills 
cannot but be so. Naturally, the plying of horse-drawn vehicles 
on such roads must perforce be restricted. 

What is strange, however, is that the rickshaw lias become 
quite an ordinary conveyance, as if it was the most natural thing 
for any of us to be yoked to a vehicle! 1 asked the men who pull- 
ed the rickshaw which carried me why thc-y had taken up this 
work. Did tliey not have a belly to fill? They queried in reply. 
I know this reply is not quite convincing; it cannot be said, though 
that they take pleasure in becoming beasts of burden. On the 
contrary, my chaige is that it is wc who force men to become 


1 Presumably in an address 
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beasts. Why should it be surprising, then, that we have become 
the Empire’s bullocks? 

It is not the British alone who use the rickshaw. We use it as 
freely as they do. We who join them in turning people into bul- 
locks have, therefore, become bullocks ourselves. 

There are fom men for every rickshaw. Three of them get 
Rs. 18 a month each and the fourth, their leader, gets Rs. 20. The 
slopes up and down along the roads are so steep that, even though 
there are four of them, the men get out of breath. ' The rickshaw 
is made to accommodate only one person at a time. Even this is 
something to be thankful for. Simla is at an altitude of 7,500 
feet. If people understand the implications of the fact that the 
Government is carried on from such a height, they will know what 
the Empire means. If in Bombay all the shopkeepers had. 
their shops on the topmost floor in the chawls, what would be the 
customers’ plight? The fourth floor probably goes up to a height of 
60 feet. The thirty crore customers of this Grovemment, the coun- 
try’s shopkeeper, have to climb not 60 feet but 7,500 feet! Bombay, 
we know, cannot carry on its trade on the iburth floor. India’s 
trade is carried on, actually, on the five hundredth floor! Is it 
any wonder that the count^ starves? It should no longer seem 
strange that, in the foothills of Simla, three crore iimocent chil- 
dren frimish for want of food. 

So long as a distance equal to the height of five hundred floors 
separates the Empire from us, Oyerism must needs be used for 
maintaining the distance. 

Swaraj, if run from this height, will be no swaraj. 

But the comptirison I have made is not just, a thoughtful per- 
son may protest. Maybe the master lives on a height of 7,500 feet, 
but he posts his employees, the taloA'^, the patel^ and the mcmd<adar\ 
on the ground floor! There would be some substance in this 
argument if it were true that the master lived on the flve hun- 
dredth floor at his own expense. As a matter of feet, however, he 
lives there at the customers’ expense. He recovers the expenses of 
living where he does and also charges his usual profit. What 
wonder that the customers of such a buriness man become bank- 
rupt, become paupers? 

The arrangement is costlier than even the practice of ceurying 
Ganga water on the kavad*. It used to be carried to as frir as 

*, * & ® Revenue officiab 

^ Pots or baskets slung from the ends of a pole and carried on the shoulder 
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Rameshwaram'. Anyone who has paid for a small-sizcd pot of 
it knows whether Ganga water is costly or cheap. 

Simla is all congestion. The houses are full, every one of them. 
Things are bound to be dear. Even water is brought up from 
2,000 feet below. One feels embarrassed to use even so much as a 
jugful of water. In the building in which wc stay, we do get water 
but it takes the carriers, fetching it over a long distance, a whole 
day to fill enough for our needs. There arc no streams in the vici- 
nity of Simla. To win swaraj means to oblige the Government — 
whether it is British or Indian — to descend from the five hundredth 
floor to the ground floor and introduce naturalness in its relations 
with us. The discrimination is not as between white and coloured, 
but as between high and low. He is a true Brahmin who serves 
a Bhangi, and not the one who rides on the shoulders of one. He 
is no king who maintains a distance, the height of five hundred 
floors between him and the subjects. It is in virtue of one’s deeds 
in the past life that one is born for happiness or suffering, as king 
or beggar. The happy man exerts himself to rcHcve the sufferings 
of others, and the king to raise the beggar to his level, which means 
that, though a king, he voluntarily becomes a beggar. God, the 
Ruler, earns his title to rule by making Himself the slave of his 
slave, makes Himself worthy of worship by purifying the sinner. 
In Simla I saw the reverse of this and my heart bled. 

[From Gujarati] 

Maoajivan, 22-5-1921 


60, MT NOTES 
New Viceroy 

At Panditji’s request, I went to see him at Simla. His health 
being indiflerent, he asked me to go to him instead of himself 
coming over to see me where I was. How could I permit him to do 
so? I myself went to Simla. Panditji told me there that the Vice- 
roy would like to sec me. I wrote to His Excellency and told him 
that, if he wished to see me, I would gladly call on him and tell 
him all that I had to say. He gave me an appointment. We were 
together for a long time. He listened, with great patience, 
courtesy and attention to everything I said. I, too, on my part, 
listened to him respectfully. The result was that we came to 
understand each other to some extent. 

* Oa the southerniaost tip of the ladisut peninsula 
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What the outcome will be, partly I know and partly I do not. 
It is not in the Viceroy’s hands to give us what we want. If he is 
a good and sincere man and is convinced of what we say, he 
can help us as a friend. But, otherwise, it is for us to secure wEat 
we want. We should have the strength to get it. If a man knows 
how to take what he desires, the man who will give it to him 
will not be wanting. Is there any sense in a man carrying with 
him only a bowl and then complaining against the sea for not giv- 
ing him a pitcherful? 

We should, therefore, acquire the strength to win swaraj, 
and secure justice on the Punjab and Khilafat issues. We have 
not gained this strength yet, but we are acquiring it. There are 
obstacles, like the incident at Malegaon, which he in our way. 
Though our failure to win our goal is due solely to our lethargy, 
we vent our irritation on others. One essential characteristic of 
non-co-operation is that one should direct one’s anger against 
oneself. 


To Go-workers 

As a result of my interview with H.E. the Viceroy, I can say 
this, at any rate, to my co-workers, that they should shake off 
their lethargy and give up empty talk, demonstrations and 
speeches and go on working all the time. 

We have five tasks before us: (1) eradicating untouchability; 
(2) stopping consumption of liquor; (3) enrolling Congress mem- 
bers; (4) collecting contributions for Ae Tilak Swaraj Fund; and 
(5) introdudng the spiiming-wheel [into every home]. 

None of these tasks calls for speeches. 

For eradicating untouchability, we should serve Bhan^ and 
others like them, go to their homes and improve their 
conditions. 

For stopping consumption of liquor, we should stand near 
liquor boot^ and try politely to enlighten intending customers, 
though, if they insist on doing so, they should be allowed to go 
in. Every community should pass a resolution forbidding consump- 
tion of liquor and boycott those who violate it. 

Boycotting does not mean stopping the services of washermen, 
barbers, etc. It means refusing to accept water or food at -such 
person’s place and entering into no marriage connection with his 
family. Boycott is of two kinds, dvil and undvil. The former has 
its roots in love, the latter in hatred. In fact, hatred is another 
name for undvil boycott. Such boycott has no place in peaceful 
non-co-operation and must be altogetha: eschewed. The under- 
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lying idea in civil boycott is that of refraining from accepting any 
services from or having any social association with the person con- 
cerned. The idea behind the other form is to inflict punishment 
and pain. We do not want to punish the drink-addict; we want, 
rather, to cxjircss our own grief by refusing to associate with him. 
This means not to drink water or cat in company with him and 
not to have any marriage connection with his family. But to pre- 
vent people from rendering any scr\'iccs to such a person is sheer 
heartlessness. Wells and ponds are for the use of all. Services 
of barbers and washermen and public services like transport should 
be available to all people, whether good or bad. The barber, 
the washerman and the water-carrier do not concern thcnwelves 
with the circumstances of any family before seiving it. Even a 
murderer has a right to be allowed to drink water. In the 
measure that wc thus learn to distinguish between right and 
wrong, the advent of swaraj will be hastened. I feel the necessity 
for resorting to boycott for discouraging the consumption of liquor 
and that is why I have gone into the subject at such length. Un- 
civil boycott has yielded bitter fruits at many places. Our strength 
lies in giving up incivility altogether. Once a man has become 
a drink-addict, he is so utterly enslaved by the vice that he 
deserves our compassion, and it is only through compassion that 
we shall be able to reform such persons. 

We should not hate even the proprietor of a liquor booth. It 
is no easy thing for anyone to give up an established business. 
He should first be able to think of an alternative calling which he 
can take up. If I can successfully persuade them, I would advise 
all proprietors of liquor booths to become carders, spiiincrs and 
weavers. It is beyond all doubt that they can earn from such 
work all that they need for a living. Women and children can give 
no help in running a lu|uor booth. In spinning and weaving, every- 
one can help and so there will Ik; no question of anybody support- 
ing anybody else. Everyone can make his or her contribution, be 
it much or little. 

To enrol Congress raemhers, to collect contributions for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund or to introduce rharkhas, no meetings arc 
necessary. What is required is that a large number of volunteers 
should go from house to house. Unless people start working in 
this way, it will not be possible to fulfil the programme as sche- 
duled before the end of June. 

Wc have no time even for talking. From my owm experience, 
I know that every minute spent in idle talk or in giving darskm oc 
in doing nothing is wasted for ever. Wc have no time to spare. 
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To those, especially, who have tasted the joy of working, I would 
certainly suggest that they should not let a single moment go waste. 
No moment of our time is ours; we have pledged every moment 
to the country. 

Meaning of Spinning-wheel 

Introducing spinning-wheels does not mean our providing 
every family with one and then doing no more. It really means 
that we should see that the family concerned works on it in right 
earnest and starts wfearing khadi. Every spinning-wheel should be 
working for not less than four hours daily. We may set the 
minimum output an hour at three tolas and every town or 
village should produce yam at this rate. Only then can it be 
said that people have taken to the spinning-wheel. This is a 
matter of people learning to give up their lethargy, of every worker 
helping the people to do so. This cannot be done by manuJFacturing 
spinning-wheels. 

We shall get swaraj only when regular work is done in this 

way. 

I was talking to a friend the other day. I asked him why 
he gave the first importance to the spinning-wheel. His reply was 
that, though it would certainly bring us economic fireedom and 
make the people self-reliant, its greatest service would be that it 
would give men and women time for quiet reflection and help 
people to be calm and pure. The spinning-wheel will have, on 
those who work it regularly, an eflfect which nothing else can 
produce. 

Who iGan Join? 

A fidend asks if even co-operators can be members of the 
Congress. Those who accept the Congress constitution can be 
Congress members even if they are co-operators. It is my view, 
however, that they cannot be ddegates. 

National Flag 

The same fiiend says that all Indians do not have faith in the 
spinning-wheel and that many people wonder whether it can 
achieve anything. Shotdd we not then have some other symbol 
on the national flag? He suggests the letter The trath of the 
matter is that every symbol, no matter what, is sure to be opposed 
by someone or other. The spinning-wheel is the only thing sym?- 


^ Only symbolizing the manifestation of the Absolute as sound 
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bolizing a power which crores of Hindus and Muslims will accept. 
Despite the crescent in 5®, all Muslims will certainly not accept 
it. I am clear in my mind that the national flag should have 
no religious symbol on it. 

Khilafat “Note” 

Another friend finds fault with m<! for not commenting on 
rupee-receipts for the Khilafat [Fund] being used as currency 
notes. I have said nothing faecau.se I knew that the Khilafat 
Oommittce itself had taken cirectivo measures to stop it. This 
is the first comjjlaint I have nxeived in the matter. Thousands 
of one-rupcc receipts have already been .sold. But only a few 
persons must still be using them as currency notes. This mis- 
taken idea did get about in the beginning. The practice resulted 
in loss to the ^mmittee itself and so, on its own, it took strict 
measures to put an end to it. 

MiSmiERPRETINO “RaMARAJYA” 

The same friend, interpreting the term Rammjya literally, 
asks if it will ever be po.ssiblc to establish Rmerajya till we have 
men like Dasharatha and Rama. VVe only mean by Ratmajya 
swaraj or the rule of dharma or people’s rule. Such rule can be 
established only when the people themselves come to have regatd 
for dharma and learn to be brave. It is the effort of the 
Ojngress, of all non-co-operators, to sec that the people become 
so. If the people arc to be emancipated only by some lung, they 
will become his slaves, though in himself he may be a man of 
virtue. What we arc striving to achieve, however, is to change 
the system of Government and the policies and methods of 
government. Once that is done, wc need not worry whether our 
servants arc Englishmen or Indians. Wc arc not even trying to 
change the British, wc arc trying to reform ourselves. 

South Africa 

The gentleman cites the instance of South Africa and asks 
if we shall not be reduced to the same condition in India as in 
South Africa. We fought and won there, but today wc ai« again 
in the same old plight. This is a misunderstanding of the situation. 
The laws which we fought to get amended were certainly amended. 
The stru^ie in South Africa was not for changing the system of 
government. It was directed merely against specific laws. The 
satyajpraha against the Rowlatt Act would have been hailed as a 
complete success even if the Act abac had been repealed and 
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other grievances had remained unredressed. As it is, the Act never 
came to be used. Since, however, it has not disappeared from the 
statute-book and a fight on other issues was forced upon us, if 
we secure justice on the Punjab and the Khilafat issues and bring 
about a change in the policies and methods of the Government, 
that at any rate would have been gained. It is quite possible 
that afterwards new and unforeseen obstacles may arise. But 
why should that matter? For the brave, occzisions for fighting will 
always arise. Whenever faced with a problem, the satyagrahi has 
an armoury of weapons at hand — satyagraha in its various forms 
and he will be able to find one which the occasion may call for. 

White Cap 

Calling the white cap a Gandhi cap, a Collector in the 
United Provinces has forbidden Government servants to wear it. 
I told the many people who came to see me in Simla that, though 
in Government service, they could contribute to the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund and wear khadi, that they could replace their foreign caps 
with khadi caps. But they said that, if they wore khadi dresses 
and khadi caps, they would be dismissed. 1 was pained to hear 
these words of weakness. If wearing a khadi cap is a crime, the 
right course is to commit that crime and be dismissed from 
service. If, moreover, there is a large number of Government 
servants wearing khadi caps, nobody can afford to dismiss all of 
them. Even if they are dismissed, they should not mind. Have 
the people not acquired strength enough even to assert their 
freedom to wear what they choose? I do hope that all people. 
Government servants and others, will realize the dignity of a khadi 
dress and wear the khadi cap at any rate. 

Permanent Aspect 

Non-co-operation has two aspects, one temporary and the 
other permanent. The latter concerns all people. After swaraj 
is won, we will not give up khadi and agdn start wearing foreign 
cloth, we will certainly not resume drinking and will not undo 
the changes we are introducing in the system of education. We 
shall not, however, regard it as violation of dharma to resort to 
courts of law or attend schools and will feel no humiliation in 
accepting honours conferred on us by the Government. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 22-5-1921 



61. LETTER TO M. C. KELKAW 


Yeola, 

May 23, 1921 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I am getting most restive about the fulfilment of the Bezwada 
programme. Will you please wire or write to m.i, so as to reach 
me, at Laburnum Road on Sunday the 29th instant, the figure 
for the Tilak Memorial [Fund] collected by your Province to the 
date of writing or wiring and the balance you expect positively to 
collect before the 30th June? I expect you have sent your quota 
to the All-India Congress Committee. 

I reach Bombay on the 29th, leave it on the 30th evening for 
Broach, pass 4 days there, pass 4 days in or about Ahmedabad 
and then devote the rest of June to Bombay in order to collect 
as much as I can. If you have any suggestions as to my pro- 
gramme please also wire. 

Tourt sinemif, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: (J.W. 3113 


62. SPEECH AT MEETING IN B.iRSH 

May 24, 1921 

Our friend has cheerfully proclaimed that Barsi district* will 
eawly complete its part of the task. I cannot congratulate Shri 
Sulakhe on his method of calculating. If every district, every 
taluka and every circle in it followed his method, everyone in the 
country would have done his part by giving only two pice. But 
out of the 30 crorcs, three crores do not get even one square 
meal a day. Who will collect two pice fixwn these three crorcs? 


* Naraslnh Ghiiitaman Kclkiir; editor of the Ki$an and tlic MakraUa} a 
close associate of Tilak; sometime Secretary of the Indian National Oongreisj 
helped Gandhiji in revising the constitution of the Congress in 1920. 

* Extracted from Mahadev Desalts account of Qandhiji's tour published 
in 

* This should be tabikai in Sholapur district of Midiarashtra, 
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And from the crippled and the handicapped? If the residents of 
Bombay argue that they have given their quota and offer 
no more, we shall never succeed in the task we have set before us. 
We must stop calculating in this way. Every man and woman in 
the country must ask himself or herself what he or she ought to 
contribute for raising the total collection in the cpuntry to a 
crore. My question to you is: what is the capacity of the people 
in your district? Let us learn something at least ^m the life of 
Tilak Maharaj for whom we express our reverence. Did he ever 
think that he should be content to give to the country the 
minimum that every Indian should? Rather, he gave his all. I 
ask you how many are left now who will do so? Let alone 
giving your all, have you given even as much as you can? 

Grod never asks anyone to give more than he can. One who 
gives less than he can is a traitor to the country and his town. 
Do not be traitors to yourselves. I do not want you to deceive 
yourselves. We are to fight a powerful Empire. It deceived us, 
played fake with us, and made us crawl on oiu: stomachs. We 
cannot end that Empire through deceit and Satanism. Deceit 
can be met successfully by nobility and Satanism by cultivating 
love of God. Do not delude yourselves. If you really want to 
perpetuate the memory of Tilak Meiharaj, you should adopt the 
new method of calculation which I have taught you today and , 
before the death anniversary of Tilak Maharaj is upon us, win 
the thing which is your birth-right. 

When it was said here that 25 spinning-wheels are working 
and that the khadi produced from them is sent to Bombay and 
Poona, I was deeply pained. That the khadi is sent out only 
means that you want fine cloth for yourselves and will not use 
khadi. That is why you send khadi to other places. Swadeshi 
should mean, for you, that you look after your needs. Give no 
thought to Bombay. My patriotism tells me that I must first 
make, my own home independent, then my 'town and then my 
province. Let me tell you that, with your 25 spinning-wheels, 
you will not be able to give a good accoimt of yourselves in the 
fight against this mighty Empire. If we really believe in the 
Congress, we must thorougUy understand the principle of swadeshi. 
I do fed pained at the fact that lawyers have not given up prac- 
tice; however, the lawyers becoming fearless and religious-minded 
will not make the whole country so. Besides, some eminent law- 
yers have, in fact, made great sacrifices and displayed nobility. 
Other lawyers, who lack faith and sure deterred by the fear whether 
they would afterwards be able to maintain their families, will also 
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give up practice by and by. But the position with regard to 
swadeshi is that, so long as the whole country docs not adopt it, 
the import of foreign cloth will not stop. I cannot deceive myself. 
I meet a far greater number of Indians than any other person 
does, but my voice has not yet reached all the 30 crorcs. Mill- 
cloth is for the poor, whom my message cannot reach. Only if it 
is reserved exclusively for them will mill-owners beliave worthily. 
For such people, of course, there is no choice but to use mill-cloth 
unless they produce their requirements locally. What this requires 
is not wealth, self-sacrifice or intelligence. All that is necessary 
is zest. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali has said that we laid the foundation of 
our slavery when wc parted wth our spinning-wheels. If you 
want to throw off your slavery, take up the spinning-wheel again. 
Unless we take to the charkha, it will b<i impossible to end the 
oppression of the country and its stark poverty. I ask you, there- 
fore, not to pat yourselves on the back and say that, with 25 
spinning-wheels, you have won the day. I fail to sec anyone 
here wearing kliadi. Wc cannot stop imports worth 50 crores 
merely by wearing khadi caps. You must agree to bear the burden 
of khadi. 

If you want fine cloth, teach your wives, your sons and your 
daughters to spin yam of fine count. As recently as 30 years ago, 
our ciders felt ashamed to wear fine cloth. I have still fresh in 
my mind the sacred memory of my mother. She made it a point 
to reserve dresses of fine cloth for her daugluers-ln-iaw and felt 
embarrassed when wearing such dresses herself. If you do not 
adopt the traditional simplicity of India, you cannot resuscitate 
fine muslins. If you feel satisfied with having enrolled 4,200 
members [of the Gongressj, wlio will come forward to enrol the 
starving masses of Bihar? There will l)e some hope of our succeo* 
ding in our task if, in a population of 120,000, you enrol 50,000. 
Give up the wrong way of reckoning and adopt Cite right one. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nmjwarif 9-6-1921 



63. NOTES 

Maulana Mahomed Ali 

I observe that the Indian Social Reformer rates me for not 
having said anything about Maulana Mahomed Ali’s speech at 
Madras, and not having criticized Lala Lajpat Rai’s at Bombay. I 
must not answer the inferences and the innuendoes contained in 
the paragraph. Critics do not know under what difficulties I 
edit Toung India. I rarely read newspapers. I cannot even get 
them during my incessant travelling. But having read this criti- 
cism, I purposely procured at Simla a copy of the Maulana’s 
speech. I have only just read it. I have twice read the para- 
graph criticized, and 1 am of opinion that it contains nothing in 
it that is objectionable. The speech is certainly not inconsistent 
with his interview at Allahabad. In the Madras speech, he 
simply states the Muslim position. In the Allahabad interview, he 
has accepted my application and restriction of the ideal Muslim 
conduct. There is no doubt that if the Mussulmans could take up 
arms, they would do so in defence of Islam. The difficulty arises 
because of our belief in the impossibility of the Afghans invading 
to defeat the British without wishing at the same time to occupy 
India. That may be and will be a good reason for Mussulmans, 
if they are true to India, not joining the Afghans even if they were 
able. But we may not dispute the theoretical religious right of 
Mussulmans to state their correct poation. We can only honour 
them for it. The two great qu^ties of the brothers are their 
bravery and sincerity. And I can read nothing but these two 
qualities in the Madras speech. 

Lala Lajpat Rai 

Let me take the Indian Social Reformer into the seaet of my 
methods. My assistant drew my attention to the hostile criticism 
of Lalaji’s speech and asked me whether I wished to say anything 
upon it. I had not the text of his speech before me, nor had I 
seen any criticism. I therefore wrote to Lalaji, asking him to 
enlighten me on the matter, and su^esting that he should apolo- 
gize, if a single hasty word was uttered. It has been my privilege 
on close acquaintance to find him generous, forgiving and firank. 
He said in his letter that his Bombay speech was a specially con- 
sidered utterance, and that he had not attacked any person in it. 
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He had only dealt with the acdon of the Moderates as a party. 
He sent me tlie cutting for my opinion. This was whilst I was 
in Sind. I was unable to read it and had forgotten all about it, 
till the Reformer's rebuke reminded me of it. I have now read 
Lalaji’s speech and have much pleasure in .slating that I find 
nothing offensive or discourteous in it. It is undoubtedly in 
Lalaji’s fighting style. It is a party speech. He has adopted, by 
long residence in tlic West, the Western form of criticism. But it is 
the best Western form. There is nothing vulgar in it. His charges 
arc not unjustified by the conduct of the Moderate ministers. His 
worst charge is that they have merged themselves in the bureau- 
cracy. It is a serious charge to make, but the instances adduced 
by him surely prove it. Tfie Moderates may retort, if they choose, 
that outsiders cannot appreciate die diiliculties of llic ministers. 
But that is just what proves the error of the great leaders who find 
themselves allied with the Government. They should have known 
that such would be their lot, or they should now know by ex- 
perience, that it is no use being ministers, until they have an 
effective control over the Government policy. All the repression 
that is now going on is almost as bad as before. It makes little 
difference that now there is the farce of a trial. The fact is that 
most of the political sections of the Penal Code arc such as to bring 
almost every non-co-operation speech under them. I believe that 
if I was charged, I should have to plead guilty to the charge of 
sedition. It is the duty of a non-co-operator to preach disaffccdon 
towards the existing order of things. Non-co-opcrators are but 
giving disciplined expression to a nation’s outraged feelings. I 
should like to see a considered reply to Lain Lajpai Rai’s strong 
indictment. In my humble opinion, the .speech of Lala Lajpat 
Rai does not betray any loss of temper, and is quite in keepii^ 
with the advice he tendered the youth of the country in his con- 
cluding paragraphs. 

‘A Mkssenoer of God’ 

I have received a cutUng, in which I am reported to be 
credited with being a messenger of Gcd, and I am asked 
whether I claim to have any special revelation from God. I liave 
already dealt with the miracles attributed to me. As to this the 
latest charge, I must disown it. I pray like every gwd Hindu. 
1 believe that we can all become messengers of <^d, if we cease 
to fear man and seek only God’s Truth. I do believe I am seek- 
ing only God’s Truth and have lost all fear of man. I therefore 
do feel that God is with the movement of non-co-operation. I 
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have no special revelation of God’s will. My firm belief is that He 
reveals Himself daily to every human being, but we shut our eats 
to the ‘still, small, voice’. We shut our eyes to the Pillar of Fire 
in front of us. I realiziC His omnipresence. And it is open to 
the writer to do likewise. 


A Sind Critic 

It gives me pleasure always to have criticism from Sind. 
It is always searching and always courteous. Sind suffers from 
the surfeit of Western education, and therefore, the youths of 
Sind readily command my sympathy. They are bewildered to 
find themselves in the maze of Western ratiocination. I must 
therefore try patiently to answer Mr. Jethamal’s open letter, 
especially as I claim him to be one of my earliest comrades in 
satyagraha and know him to be a leader of forlorn causes. I do 
beUeve in self-determination. Mr. Jethamal does not know that 
the Mussulmans do not claim Palestine for the Turks as against 
the Arabs. They claim Mussulman control of Jazirat-ul-Arab of 
which Palestine is but a part. They would not mind if it was 
restored to the Arabs without any outside interference. Mr. 
Jethamal must know that the present population of Palestine is 
overwhdbningly Mussulman. He should also know that the British 
mandate is today being imposed upon Palestine and Mesopotamia 
in the teeth of fierce Arab opposition. 

Unlike Mr. Jethamal, I do believe in the distinctive character 
of the different scriptures. I caimot be party to putting a strain 
upon the scriptural loyalty of the Mussuhnans, where it is not in 
conflict with resison and justice. 

But I am one with Mr. Jethamal in his fear of theocratic 
priesthood and its interpretations often given to suit occasions. 
The Mussulman claim is not based on Futwahs^, but on a Koranic 
injunction which a child can imderstand. The Mussulman claim is 
again based upon justice, even apart from the scriptural authority. 
Jazirat-ul-Arab was under Mussulman control before the War. No 
right has accrued to the Christians or the Jews over it, as against 
the Mussalmans of the world in general and of India in particular. 
The British mandate is an act of treachery towards Indian Mussul- 
mans and of pillage against the world’s Mussulmans. 

I must not appropriate the easy compliment Mr. Jethamal 
pays me of attributing to me the courage of saying that I differ 
from Shri Krishna in the matter of violence. I have the courage 

* Decrees issued by Muslim divines 


XX-9 
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of saying that Krishna never taught violence in the Gita. My 
interpretation of the Gita is that it has based a religious teaching 
on a historical incident, and that it does not deal with an earthly 
war but it deals with the ceaseless spiritual war going on in the 
human Kurukshetra. I can understand the Mirdwandwa teaching on 
no otlicr hypothesis. A man who is free from the action of the 
pairs of opposites is incapable, like the perfect man of the Bible, 
of injuring any living thing on earth. He kills Jiimself so truly tliat 
there is no rebirth for him. 

But a non-co-operator is not concerned with this part of my 
personal belief. He is bound to believe in non-violence as the 
only true policy for the removal of the three-fold fever of India. 

In spite of my firm faith in absolute ahimsa, i.e., innocence, I 
could reconcile myself to Kheda recruiting.* My ahimsa teaches me 
that I cannot carry the world with me by force of arms. I will 
not cut off the hands of my children for fear of their hurting 
others. A man is innocent when lie is able to do harm and re- 
frains. India’s soldiers must have arms so long as they believe 
in violence. I invited, during the recruiting campaign those who 
believed in violence to join the battle and not to keep away, be- 
cause they had a grievance against the Government, as they were 
inclined to do. I was against bargaining with the Government as 
I am against bargaining at any timc.> 

1 do not anticipate a time in India or the world when aU 
will be followers of ahimsa. Police tIuTC will be even in Saiya 
Tuga. But I do contemplate a time, when in India we shall rely 
less on brute force and more on soul-force, when the Brahman in 
man will hold supremacy. 

Now it must not be difficult for .Mr. Jethamal to appreciate 
my alliance with the Ail Brothers. I Ix^Uevc them to be men of 
their word, as honourable as any I have had the privilege of meeting. 
It is enough for me to know that they observe the vow of non- 
violence, whilst they are in the movement of non-co-operation. 
They will no more prefer Afghan rule to British rule than Mr. 
Jetliamal does. I believe that time will enable them to see that 
India can never, not at any rate within a generation, be free by 
violence. I believe that India and Khiiafat can be free during 
this very year if India responds to the simple programme sketched 
in these pag» from time to time. 

t Xn accordatice with hia auurancn at the War Conference on April 29, 
1918, Gandhiji toured Kheda District in Guiarat, recruiting men to tiie Atmy 
to help the British in the War; aide Vol. XIV. 
p. 379. 
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Sannyasa 

A pleader who has suspended practice asks whether every non- 
co-operator should become a sannyasi and renounce the world. I 
fear, this question has been asked because I appear to lead the 
life of a sannyasi, whereas the renunciation required by the non- 
co-operation programme is infinitely less than was required of 
thousands of Boer women and children during the Boer War, and of 
thousands of Englishmen, Frenchmen and Germans during the 
late War. Great success is possible for us with so little renunciation 
only because our programme is non-violent, our cause absolutely 
just, and we are so many. 

A Dependant’s Pught 

The fiiend further inquires what a man who is falsely sued 
is to do. Well, those who have been falsdy charged by the Govern- 
ment have gone to gaol. Those who are falsely sued may, if the 
plaintiff wBl not go to private arbitration, make a statement and 
produce even witnesses without engaging a lawyer. He is likely 
td have judgment in his favour. But at the worst he runs the 
risk of having to pay a blackguard. Surely wrong judgments have 
been given before now in spite of the assistance of the ablest lawyers. 

Doubting National Capacity 

The third question is, “Do you believe that the constructive 
part of the non-co-operation programme can attain success without 
our having a national Government?” This question betrays helpless- 
ness. We are delayed in the attainment of our goal only because 
of this frilling of helplessness. We shall attain swaraj only when 
we feel self-reliant. Even a national government will have to be 
the nation’s creation; not the nation the Government’s. Why 
should we not stop drink without the aid of the Government, 
why should we not be able to boycott foreign doth without the 
Govenunent’s aid? Non-co-operalion oiables us to show that, in 
everything that matters, we can be independent of the Govern- 
ment. A Govermnent is an agency set up by the people. The 
principal has the right to non-co-operate with the agent when he 
proves faithless. When, on the contrary, the principal feels helpless, 
he becomes his agent’s slave. Such is our present position and we 
must get rid of it at any cost. 

Contemplating Postponement 

The last question of the friend is, "In case the call of the 
Congress does not meet with adequate response, will the attain- 
ment of swaraj be proportionately postponed?” I dread to contem- 
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plate postponement because it betrays distrust in the nation. 
Somehow or other I feel that the nation will respond in time. 
But the logical answer to the question undoubtedly is that, if the 
nation does not make an adequate response to the programme, 
attainment of our goal is likely to be delayed. 

The Curse of Betting 

Babu Bhagwandas, the learned Chancellor of the National 
University, Kashi, has sent me extracts from Manusmriti on the sin 
of betting. I reproduce them below: 

The King should dilig<!ntly keep gambling (dytUa) .and Ijctting {sama- 
hvaya) away from the State; for tlwse two viees destroy the State and the 
sovereign themselves. (221) 

Gambling and betting arc indet^d .-ti daylight robbery; and the 
ruler should endeavour diligently to cratlicate them. (222) 

That wherein inanimate things .are used, that is dyula, gambling; 
that wherein living things are ustd., that is samakvtya, betting. (223) 

He who docs these himself, or cau^«.^ them to be done by othen, 
secretly or openly, may be punished by the ruler with (punishment) up 
to that of death, at the ruler's discretion, like cheats and imisersonators 
pretcnduig to follow vocations other than their rightful onc.H, Or gamblcts 
and betters {kitauiek) may be banished from the land, like those who prac- 
tise prostitution under cover of d.tuciitg and singing and acting, or those 
who make and sell spirituous liquors and other .sucli eruel deceivers and 
spreaders of vice and followers of sinful trades. (224-228) 

Sind Collections Revised 

In my note on non-co-operation in Sind, I gave figures of 
collections during my tour, but they were all approximate. Mr. 
Jairamdas* has now sent a detailed account, which is given below: 


Karachi (roughly) 30,000 

Larkhana 1,387 

Shikarpur 17,245 

Jacobabad 1,001 

Sukkur 3,600 

Rohri 1,002 

Hyderabad 7,433 

Mirpur Khas 452 

Tatta 500 


ijairmdas Daulatram (b. 1892); Secretary, .Sind Provincial Congress 
Gommittec; for some time ](£nistcr of Food iuid Agriculture, Ooveniment 
of India; and Governor of Bihar and Assam 
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Dadu 

500 

Taudo AUabyar 

615 

Shahadadpur 

75 

Miscellaneous 

465 


64,275 

Young India, 25-5-1921 

, 


64. EFFECT OF BETTING 

I hope a woman’s prophecy will prove true, and ^that all who 
prize India’s good eind the purity of their homes will give up the 
racecourse.* 

Toimg India, 25-5-1921 


65. THE SIMLA VISITS 

Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency the 
Viceroy. Some inquire why the author of non-co-operation should 
seek to see the Viceroy. All want to know the result of the 
interview, I like the rigorous scrutiny of the non-co-operators 
who, more than Caesar’s wife, must be above suspicion. Non-co- 
operation is self-reliance. We want to establish swaraj, not obtain 
it from others. Then why approach a Viceroy? This is all good, 
so fer as it goes. And I should be a bad representative of our 
cause if I went to anybody to ask for swaraj. I have had the 
hardihood to say that swaraj could not be granted even by God. 
We would have to earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature 
is not in the giving of anybody. 

1 This was in reply to the following letter from “A 'Woman”; 

The Deccan Herald has it that the boycott movement is to spread to the 
forthcoming race meetings, and that Indians will not be allowed to visit the 
racecourse on race days. If you really intend to do so, God bless you. 

hly husband used to be an ideal husband until he was invited by his 
boss to go to the races with him and unfortunately did so. He took Rs. 10/- 
vnth him, met with exceptionally g^od luc^, and brought home Rs. 300/-. But 
since then he has never won except a few rupees on two occasions, and has 
often returned home drunk. 

hfay God grant that your endeavour may be crowned with success. 

I am sure that what I have stated will be endorsed by many wives who 
have the courage of their convictions. 

* Gandhiji met the Viceroy at Simla; vide “Speech at Public Meeting, 
Simla”, 15-5-1921. 
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But we want the world with us in our battle for freedom, we 
want the goodwill of everybody. Our cause, we claim, is based 
upon pure justice. There arc certain tilings we want Englishmen 
to surrender. All these things need mutual discussion and mutual 
understanding. Non-co-operation is the most potent instrument for 
creating world opinion in our favour. So long as we protested 
and co-operated, the world did not undcretand us. The erstwhile 
lion of Bengal in his early days used to relate the story of English- 
men who asked him how many broken heads there were in 
if things were really so bad as he represented them to be. That 
was the way John Bull undentood best. The other question the 
world has undoubtedly been asking is : If things arc really so bad, 
why do we co-operate with the Government in so pauperizing and 
humiliating us? Now the world understands our attitude, no 
matter how weakly we may enforce it in practice. The world is 
now curious to know what ails us. The Viceroy represents a big 
world. His Excellency wanted to know why I, with whom co- 
operation was an article of faith, had non-co-operated. There must 
be something wrong with the Government or me. 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Malaviyaji and to 
Mr. Andrews that he would like to see me and hear my views. 
I went to sec Panditji because he was anxious to meet me. I 
hold him in such high regard that I would not think, even if he 
was well and I could help it, of letting him come to me. As it 
was, he was too weak to travel to me. It was my duty to go to 
him. And when I heard the purport of his conversation with His 
Excellency, I did not require any persuasion to prompt me to ask 
for an appointment, if His Excellency wished to hear my views. 
I have devoted so much space to the reason for my seeking an 
appointment, for I wanted to make clear the limits and the mean- 
ing of non-co-operation. 

It is directed not against men but against measures. It is not 
directed against the Governors, but against the system they ad- 
minister. The roots of non-co-operation lie not in hatred but in 
justice, if not in love. Gladstone' used to draw a sliarp distinedoa 
between bad actions and bad men. He was acetwed of discourtesy 
for using some very strong expressions about lljc acts" of his op- 
ponents. He put up the defence that he would have failed in his 
duty if he had not characterized their actions as they deserved to 

* 1809-98; Libera! Prime Minister of England, 1868-74, 1880-85, 1886 
md 1892-94 

*The source has “arts”. 
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be, but he did not therefore mean to convey that his opponents 
deserved the epithets he had used about their acts. As a youth, 
when I heard this defence,' I could not appreciate it. Now with 
years of experience and use, I understand how true it was. I have 
found some of the truest of my friends capable of indefensible acts. 
For me there are few truer men than V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, 
but his actions confound me. I do not think he loves me less 
because he believes that I am leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope this great movement of non-co-operation hsis 
made it clear to thousands, as it hsis to me, that whilst we may 
attack measures and systems, we may not, must not, attack men. 
Imperfect ourselves, we must be tender towards others and be 
slow to impute motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting upon 
His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was a religious move- 
ment designed to purge Indian political life of corruption, decdt, 
terrorism and the incubus of white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not believe 
the so-called ‘reports’ in the Press. The veil must remain drawn 
over the details of the conversation between the Viceroy and 
myself. But I may assure him that I eiqplained, as fuUy as I knew 
how, the three claims — the Khilafat, the Punjab, and swaraj, 
and gave him the genesis of non-co-operation. His Excellency 
heard me patiently, courteously and attentively. He appeared to me 
to be anxious to do only the right thing. 'We had a fldl discussion 
of the burning topics as between man and man. We discussed the 
question of non-violence, and it appeared to me to be common 
cause between us. Of that I may have to write more fully later. 

But, beyond saying that we were able to understand each other, 
I am unable to say that there was more in the interview. Some 
may think with me that a mutual understanding is in itself no 
small gain. Then, in that sense, the interview was a distinct 
success. 

But at the end of all the long discussions, I am more than 
ever convinced that our salvation rests solely upon our own effort. 
His Excellency can only help or hinder. I am sanguine enough 
to think that he will help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our programme. 
It is clearly as follows : (1) removal of untouchability, (2) removal 
of the drink curse, (3) ceaseless introduction of the spinning-wheel, 
and the ceaseless production of khaddar, leading to an almost 
complete boycott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of Congress 
members, and (5) collection of Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
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No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying Hindu- 
Muslim unity and producing a still more non-violent atmosphere. 

I have put untouchability in the forefront because I observe 
a certain remissness about it. Hindu non-co-operators may not be 
indifferent about it. We may be able to right the Khilafat wrong 
but we can never reach swaraj, with the poison of untouchability 
corroding the Hindu part of the national body. Swaraj is a 
meaningless term if wc desire Jo keep a fifth of India under per- 
petual subjection, and deliberately deny to them the fruits of 
national culture. We are seeking the aid of God in this great 
purification movement, but we deny to the most deserving among 
His creatures the rights of humanity. Inhuman ourselves, we 
may not plead before the Throne for deliverance from the in- 
humanity of others. 

I put drink second, as 1 feel that God has sent the movement 
to us unsought. The greatest storm rages round it. The drink 
movement is fraught with the greatest danger of violence. But 
so long as this Government persists in keeping the drink shops 
open, so long must wc persist in .sleeplc.ssly warning our erring 
countrymen against polluting their ii[)S with drink. 

The third place is as.signed to the spinning-wheel, though for 
me it is equally important with the first two. If wc produce an 
effective boycott of foreign cloth during this year, wc shall have 
shown cohesion, effort, concentration, earnestness, a spirit of 
nationality that must enable us to establish swaraj. 

Membership of the Congress is essential for the immense oc- 
ganiaation required for dotting (he country with the spinning- 
wheels and for the manufacture and distribution of khaddar, and 
for dispelling the fear that mcinhership of the Congress may be 
regarded as a crime by the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund, perpetuates the 
memory of the soul of swaraj, and supplies us with the sincwi 
of war. 

We are under promise to ourselves to collect one crore rupees, 
register one crore members and introduce twenty lakhs of spinning- 
wheels in our homes by the 30th June. We shall postpone the 
attainment of our goal, if wc fail to carry out the programme 
evolved at a largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and arrived at after full consideration and debate. 

Tbmg India, 25-5-1921 



66. THE FRONTIER FRIEND 


The Punjabis living on the Frontier^ deserve the sympathy of 
the whole of India. They are exposed to attacks from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, they are defenceless, and from all the accounts 
received by me, the Government seem to give them little or no 
protection, and now-a-days the rule for the officers, if anyone 
complains, is to refer the complainant to the Ali Brothers and to 
me. If we had charge of the Frontier, I know what we would 
have done. We would certainly have died in the attempt to 
defend the unarmed population of the districts. We would have, 
if necessary, armed the population for self-defence. But what is more, 
we would have won over the tribesmen and turned them from 
marauding bands into trustworthy neighbours. But we have to 
take things as they are. I assume that the Hindus and the Mussul- 
mans are friendly to one another, and that no Mussulman trait- 
orously helps the tribesmen against his Hindu brother. The 
Mussulman population this side of the Frontier is in an exceptionally 
strong position to help. 

We must not despair of the tribesmen. We have too often 
considered them to be hopeless. In my opinion, they are amen- 
able to reason. They are godfearing. They do not loot merely 
for pleasure. I believe that they are themselves coming under 
the influence of the wave of self-purification that is spreading. 

I know that the process of reforming the tribesmen is slow and 
tedious. It provides poor comfort to those that are robbed of 
their possessions or their deam ones. 

■The difficulty is to be traced to the same cause — we fear Eng- 
lishmen, and we have become slaves. We fear the tribesmen and 
we are satisfied with our slavery, we are thankful that we are pro- 
tected by the former against the latter. I cannot imagine a greater 
humiliation for a self-respecting man [than] to be dependent, for 
the safety of hims elf or his family, on those who he thinks prey 
upon him. I would prefer total destruction of myself and my all 
to purchasing safety at the cost of my manhood. This feeling of 
helplessness in us has really arisen from our deliberate dismissal of 
God from our common affairs. We have become atheists for all 
practical purposes. And therefore we believe that in the long run 
we must rely upon physical force for our protecdon. In the face of 

iThe North-West Frontier 
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physical danger, we cast all our philosophy to the winds. Our 
daily life is a negation of God. If then we would but have a little 
trust in God, i.e., ourselves, we shall find no difficulty with the 
tribesmen. Only in that case, we will have to be prepared at times 
to surrender our possessions and, under certain circumstances, our 
lives rather than our honour. We must refuse to believe that our 
neighbours arc savages incapable of responding to the finer instincts 
in man. 

Thus, consistently with our self-respect, there arc but two cour- 
ses open to us, to prepare in so far as wc wish to defend ourselves 
however weakly against robbery and plunder, or to believe in the 
capacity of our neighbours to respond to the nobler instinct in 
man and to endeavour to reform the tribesmen. I apprehend that 
the two processes will go hand in hand. We must avoid the third 
at any cost, that is, reliance on the British bullet to protect us from 
harm. It is the surest way to national suicide. 

If my writings can reach the tribesmen, I would certainly 
urge them to leave their predatory habits. In as much as they loot 
a single man or woman, they belie the teaching of the Prophet 
whose name they prize above all others and whom they believe to 
be the messenger of the God of mercy and justice. It is the duty 
of every Mussulman and Ulema who has any influence with these 
simple men to tell them that, if they will play their part in de- 
fending Islam from impending danger, the least they can do is to 
refrain from molesting their neighbours, who have done not only 
no harm to them but who, whether they arc Hindus or Mussulmans, 
are doing their best to safeguard the honour of Islam. 

Young India, 25-5-1921 

67. REPRESSION IN THE C. 

In each province repression is taking its own special turn. In 
the U. P.* the leaders of the movement are being generally left free. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, the author of the circular to the kisans, 
is left untouched, but the young men who distributed the circulars 
arc imprisoned, whereas in the G. P., the acknowledged leaders arc 
being picked up one after another and sentenced by an obliging 
magistracy. The latest instance is that of Mr. Sundarlal. He 

' Hie former Central Provinces; the major portion of the mgion now forms 
Madhya Pradesh State. 

^ The former United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, now the Uttar Pradesh 
State 
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has undoubtedly a hold on the student world which few possess 
in the C. P. His is the restraining hand, so far as violence is 
concerned. But he is a courageous and effective speaker. And there- 
fore, in the opinion of the G. P. Government, he must be put out 
of harm’s way. Here is the charge-sheet against Mr. Sundarlal: 

That you, on or about the 2nd day of March 1921, at Kharangama, 
by delivering a speech (to about 5,000 people), the substance of which was 
that the British Government in India was being carried on deliberately 
and dishonestly with the object of exploiting the country and reducing 
it to a state of abject poverty and helplessness, and that the British 
Government is responsible for epidemics, famines, destruction of trade 
and industries, and all other misfortunes of the country, which is being 
so systematically marched towards destruction, that the pledges given to 
Mohammedans have been broken by the Government, tyrannies and atro- 
cities of the worst type were practised in the Punjab, and people have 
consequently lost all their faith in the Government, and that the only 
remedy for this state of things was complete extinction of British rule in 
India, which is to be brought about by the use of the weapon of non- 
violent non-co-operation, brought or attempted to bring into hatred or 
contempt, or excited or attempted to excite disaffection towards the Gov- 
ernment established by law in British India and thereby committed an 
offence punishable under section 124A of the I.P.G. and within my 
cognizance. 

The charge is clear. It is not for violence done or intended. It 
is purely for spreading disaffection. There is practically nothing in 
the charge, which has not been repeated d^g the past twelve 
months from a thousand platforms. Indeed, it may be stated to be 
the creed of the non-co-operator to give voice to the popular 
affection towards the Government and to spread it. Disaffection 
is the very essence of non-co-operation. It is the belief of every 
non-co-operator that the Government, meaning always the system, 
is wicked, it is one of e^loitation of India s resources, it has 
brought on unprecedented pauperism and consequently famine and 
disease. The system is responsible for India’s helplessness. The 
British ministers have undoubtedly broken their pledges to the 
Mussulmans. This and much more every non-co-operator does 
believe, and therefore seeks by non-co-operation to^ destroy the 
evil. I congratulate Mr. Sundarlal on the prosecution. Indeed, 
I envy the position occupied by him. Let the G. P. Government 
remove all the other leaders of the movement, and yet they will 
find that, as a result, the disaffection, which they would crush, is 
all the deeper and intenser for thdr mad and thoughtless repres- 
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sion. The duty of the people is clear. They must go on with their 
programme of construction and thus prepare for the final triumph. 
We must keep sane in spite of the Government’s madness. 

Tmng India, 25-5-1921 


a. A KARACHI PROTEST 


Thk EDnt)R 
Toung India 

SXR^ 

It has pained many a Klarachi-ite to read yonv animadversions on 
Karachi in Toung India of the 4th instant.* Many of us fec!> Sir, that 
you have unconsciously done our city an injustice. Your remarks^ allu- 
ditig to a local controversy about the accounts of a national school 
(and not national schools as you write)— a controvttrsy which was the 
outcome of a pure misunderstanding of one group of honest workers by 
another group of equally iionest, tlxough a little uncharitable, servante 
of the nation — make painful reading. They cast a doubt on the honesty 
of some upright and selfie-ss people who have sacrificed their all at the 
altar of the Motherlatid and who are as much alxive suspicion our great 
leaders, the Alt Brotlient, wiio, too, some time bark, were the victims of 
a malicious attack by some people. In the present instance, the maligned 
gentlemen did submit their accounts at two large public meetings and 
invited all those that required further satisfaction to go to their olHcc and 
examine tlu ir books. That matter was thought to be dead and buried, 
when it was rcviv<*d by your referenres to it in your paper, I fear our 
adver-saries will have an opportunity now to cavil at the mov<tment more 
freely and exultantly than before. You little know* Sir, how our adver- 
saries— not the Government, nor the Anglo-Indians* but our own kith 
and kin of the M<xlerate Party, who arc at present engaged in ‘‘out- 
heroding Herod”, — turn and twist your utterances and writings (and 
your not infrequent warnings and snubs to your followers), and how 
they detach passages out of their context, and hold up non-co-operators 
to ridicule and derision. Extracts from Hind Swaraj^ your article on 
self-control in sexual matters, your letter to Khalsaji* and your 
threat to go away to the Himalayas if people took to violence, alt these 
arc the favourite topics with which the movement and its adherents arc 
ridiculed, and your Karachi refiections will add to their number. 


*rs*«Notcs”, 4-5-1921 
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As for your disapproval of the hartal organized on the occasion of 
the Governor’s visit to Karachi and your reference to him as one of the 
best governors, I submit, Sir, that despite all that he may have done 
or not done — ^which Bombay or Gujarat or the rest of the Presidency 
may be thankful for, he has done little for Sind, for which Sindhis may 
join with you in your generous eulogy of him. There never was greater 
persecution, more tyranny or worse frightfulness in Sind than we have 
today. Perfectly restrained as you arc, even your wonted restraint would 
have been shaken, if you had, during your brief sojourn in Sind, 
gone over to Sanjhoro, Nawabad and Thar, and heard wit;h your own 
ears from the people of those places what they had to say about the blood- 
curdling sufferings inflicted on them by the police and other Govern- 
ment servants. Thereafter, I assure you. Sir,' you would have changed 
yoxir opinion of the Gk)vemor, with whose 'connivance all these frightful 
things are happening. It was this very Governor, who so far forgot 
himself as to compare the people with servants and the Government with 
masters, asking non-co-operators to do what servants ought to do when 
they are dissatisfied with the conditions of service, viz., “clear out” — dear 
out of the coimtry. This he is reported to have said to a gathering of 
“co-operating” notables of Sind. His latest act of ‘goodness* was 
sanctioning the prosecution of our Swami Govindanand who was subse- 
quently sentenced to five years* transportation. May we not then respect- 
fully ask of you, Sir, what heinous sin there was in organizing a hartal 
on the occasion of his visit to Karachi to demonstrate to him that we of 
Sind were no more the dumb driven cattle of old, whom a Lawrence 
with the indulgent acquiescence of a Willingdon could frighten into sub- 
mission by his high-handedness? That the people had their heart in the 
demonstration is borne out by the fact that the hartal was complete — 
even more complete than the great national hartals of the 6th and the 
13th. 

Karachi f am, etc,, 

Bth May, 1921 Girdharilal Khubchandani 

I publish the foregoing with pleasure. I have only removed 
the embellishments. I am sorry if I have done an injustice to any 
school. It is my duty to publish well-authenticated complaints 
about public institutions. No amoimt of misrepresentation about 
them can damage honest national enterprises.. As for the Gover- 
nor of Bombay, I gave my own impression. I am still inclined to 
think that His Excellency does not know the high-handed character 
of the doings of the Sind oflficials. But even if the charges against 
the Government can be established, I am unable to agree that 
we may resort to hartal every time an unpopular official visits a 
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place. I should feel sincerely sorry if the Governor passed the re- 
marks attributed to him. I have believed the Governor of Bom- 
bay to be tactful and sober, and it would be a rude shock to me 
to find that he had made the tactless and hasty remarks reported 
of him. 

Toung India^ 25-5-1921 


69. REPLT TO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, SHOLAPUR^ 

May 26, 1921 

Mahatma Gandlii first pleaded his inability to make a sj>ecch while 
standing, and made some criticism on presenting the municipal address to 
him in English, He said it was his duty to point out such mistakes in his 
own humble way. He further stated that it wouUl luave been in consonance 
with the present spirit in India had the address been given in Marathi or in 
Hindi. The time had now coma when the municipalith's had transgressed 
their former barriers and they were coming forward to present addresses 
to him, and the Bareilly Municipality took the lead in this matter. As for 
the silver casket, he would like some rich man from Sholapur to come forward 
to buy it, so that he would devote the sale |>rocceds to the 'filak Swaraj 
Fund. He was satisfit?d to sec that the Sholapur Municipality was doing its own 
duty. The idea that the municipalities were meant simply for cic.ansing the 
streets must now go and they must take their due share ia the body |>olitic. 
He closed his speech by invoking the help of Gml to give the Sholapur 
Municipality the strength and courage to do its duty. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 27-5-1921 


* Gandhiji reached Sliolapur by car from Pandharpur at 3.30 a.m. 
A procession was taken out and the city observed a hartal. At 9 a«m. the 
Municipality presented him with an address at Ri|>on Hall. 



70. TELEGRAM TO MAHADEV DESAD 


Bagalkot, 

May 27, 1921 

Mahadeo 
Care Mathuradas 
93, Bazar Gate 
Fort, Bombay 

SUGGESTED ADDITION MAY BE MADE BEFORE BUT 
. THE PASSAGE AFTER SHOULD REMAIN. YOU MAY 

PUT “now” before - “recognize”. the added 

WORD HOWEVER MAY REMAIN BEFORE “sINCERELY”. 

CIRCULATE TO PRESS AS ADVISED AND WIRE SIMLA 
YOUR SIGNATURE AS SECRETARY ADDITIONS MADE 
AND SAY THAT STATEMENT WITH ADDITIONS SIGNED 
AND CIRCULATED. MOTORING BIJAPUR. LEAVING BIJAPUR 
TOMORROW AS ARRANGED. WIRE RESULT BIJAPUR. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original: S.N. 7532 


71. REPLY TO ADDRESSES AT BIJAFUR7 

Mqf 27, 1921 

1 am glad that Mr. Gundappa was allowed to speak.® It is our 
duty to hear patiently the views of our opponents. I know the 
feelings of the non-Brahmins and also their cause. I do not say 
that the Brahmins are not to blame at aU. Even the Brahmins do 

1 This was in reply to Mahadev Desai’s telegram of May 26/27, reading: 
Draft signed with only this modification instead of words “but we recognize 
that certain passages in our speeches are capable” words “nor did we im^fine 
that any passages in our speeches were capable” substituted. And then sentence 
begins “we however sincerely”. Wire instructions express care Mathuradas. 
For the draft of the Ali Brothcra’ apology, to which this referred, vide p. 93. 

^Oandhiji reached Bijapur from Bagalkot in the evening. He addressed 
a women’s meeting, and later, a public meeting of some 12,000 people at Than- 
bowdi Maidan. Addresses were presented to him by the Municipality and the 
local Merchants’ Association. 

3 Gundappa Shabadi, a Lingayat or non-Brahmin, had earlier expressed 
his conununity’s grievances. 
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not claim to be faultless. The Brahmins have disregarded the 
feelings of their religion and have lost the purity of life. They 
have fallen from the high position which they once occupied and 
their degradation marked the commencement of the downfall 
of India. I am a non-13rahmin and I appeal to my non-Brahmin 
[friends] not to forget their religion and ideals of life because 
the present-day Brahmins have degenerated. But you may be sur- 
prised to know that it is due to the Brahmins that the non-Brah- 
mins have been conscious of the short-comings and agitating for 
their rights. The Brahmins, however fallen they may be, arc 
still in the forefront of all movements, political and social. It is 
the Brahmins who exert for the uplift of the depressed classes, more 
than anybody else, Lokamanya Tilak is revered by all classes of 
people for his services to the country. One Brahmin gentleman in 
Andhra has devoted his life to the service of the untouchable classes. 
The late Mr. Gokhale^, Mr. Ranade^ and the Hon’ble Mr, Sastri 
have all done splendid work for the regeneration of the backward 
classes. These are all Brahmins. I am convinced that the Brah- 
mins are known for their self-sacrifice at all times. You complain 
of the Brahmin bureaucracy. But let us compare it with the 
British bureaucracy. The latter follows ‘‘the divide and rule 
policy” and maintains its authority by tlie power of the sword, 
whereas the Brahmins have never resorted to the force of arms and 
they have established their superiority by sheer force of their intel- 
lect, self-sacrifice and penance. None need be jealous of tlicir 
superiority. I appeal to my non-Brahmin brethren not to hate the 
Brahmin and not to be victims of the snares of the bureaucracy. 

The non-Brahmins arc wealthy. Agriculture is in their 
hands; so also commerce. If they hanker after the public services, 
the way is made quite open to them by the non-co-operation move- 
ment. Non-co-operation is for the good of all. Brahmins and 
jaon-Brahmins alike. You say the advice to boycott schools and 
colleges may be acceptable to the Brahmins who arc educated but 
will be decidedly harmful to the non-Brahmins who arc still un- 
educated. You also say that I am a fine product of the modern 
education. But I must tell you that the modern education has 
made cowards of us all. Our helplessness and mutual jealousies 
are due to this education. It has developed a slave mentality in us. 

^ * Gopal Krishna Qokhalo (1866-1915) ; patriot, educationist and politician; 
President of the C3ongrcss, 1905; founder of the Servants of India Society 

^Mahadev Csrovind Ranade (1842-1901); social reformer and author; 
Judge of the Bombay High Court. Vidg also Vol. H, p. 379. 
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The qualities which you attribute to me are not certainly the 
result of this education. I have long ago freed myself from the hyp- 
notic influence of the education. I am what I am, by the study of 
my religious and eternal principles of life and such religious and 
philosophical books as the Bhagavad Gita, Mahabharata and Rama- 
raksha compiled by the Brahmins. I ask my non-Brahmin friends 
to calmly consider these things and I am sure they will be con- 
vinced of the truth of what I say. 

I and the Ali Brothers live as brothers. And I appeal to the 
two communities, Hindu and Mohammedan, to live similarly as bro- 
thers. The movement of non-co-operation is that of self-purifica- 
tion. We must get rid of the vices which cat into the vitals of our 
society. We must be ready to sacrifice our life on the altar of the 
country. We must practise non-violence at all costs. We must 
follow the noble example set by Lachhman Singh and Dulip Singh 
of the Prmjab. They did not raise so much, as one finger in 
self-defence though they were strong enough to kill Mahant 
Naraindas, 

I am sorry that this district is famine-stricken. Naturally, 
therefore, you have not been able to contribute liberally to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. But I regret to hear that there are only 
1,400 charkhas working in the whole of the district. Gharkha is an 
insurance against famine. The 87 per cent of the population which 
live on agriculture have no other means of life in times of scar- 
city. We must therefore introduce charkha in every home. There- 
by we shall be killing two birds with one stone. Thereby the 
Swadeshi industry will thrive and it will result in a complete 
boycott of foreign cloth. If we are determined to follow the path 
of non-violence and settle the Brahmin-non-Brahmin disputes 
^Tid the Hindus and Mohammedans act towards each other in bro- 
therly love, and if the charkha finds its way into every household, 
I assure you that swaraj will be established during this year. 

Lokamanya Tilak has taught us that Home Rule is our 
birthright.* We need not go to schools or to the Councils to practise 
this mantra. Charkha -vrill give us the swaraj we require. We have 
to collect 1 crore of rupees before the 30th of June. I believe it 
is not a difficult task to collect 1 crore in the name of Lokamanya 
Tilak. 

I thank you for honouring me and for the addresses of welcome 
presented by the Municipality and the merchants of Bijapur. When 
municipalities and merchants are alive to their duties, they will 

1 TilaVs famous dictum was; “Swaraj is my birthright and I shall have it.” 
XX-10 
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be able to materially help us to attain swaraj and to obtain 
justice in regard to the Khilafat and the Punjab. 

The Hindu, 3-6-1921 

72. LETTER TO HASSAM IMAM 

[After May 27, mr\ 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I thank you for your letter' and enclosure*. You may depend 
upon my doing all I can to allay excitement and prevent trouble. 
It seems difficult for me to leave this part of India for this month 
at any rate. 

Tours sincerely, 

From a photostat of the draft in Gandhiji’s hand: S,N. 7537 


73. ADVICE TO PEOPLE OF GATA'' 

I have heard reports that many Hindus use my name in 
trying to prevent Muslims from eating meat and fish. In the fight 
of non-co-operation there is not so much as a suggestion about 
persuading people to take only vegetarian food, to say nothing of 
using compulsion for this purpose. 

It is violence, not non-violence, forcibly to prevent someone 
from eating the kind of food he likes to cat. I do not wish even to 
compel people to desist from drinking. 

In peaceful non-co-operation compulsion is forbidden. One 
who interferes with people eating what they choose to cat comnuts 
a crime before all men. This kind of coercion will do great harm 
to our cause. I hope, therefore, that no one will, in my name or 
in the name of ahimsa, cause obstruction to people eating and 
d rinking as they want or will advocate taking away from people 
their meat and fish. 

Seizing of animals by force in a fair is forbidden. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj, 29-5-1921 

I Hassan Imam, m hb letter of May 27, had urged Gandhiji to visit Gaya 
to prevent tension and trouble before Bakr-i'U. 

* This is not available. 

3 The note was sent to the District Congress Committee, Gaya, presuma- 
bly in response to Hassan Imam’s letter; tide the preceding item. 



74. TO THE WEALTHY CLASS IN GUJARAT 

The 30th of June js fast approaching. In Gujarat, we 
have not reached even the figure of two lakhs for the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund. Even in this, the contribution of the really wealthy 
class is very small indeed. 

Do not the wealthy people love doing their duty? And do 
they not wish to see India able to stand up and face the world? 
Do they not wish to make their contribution to filling the Hungry 
stomachs of over three crores of men in the country? Is not the 
good name of India dear to them? Do they not like that India 
should throw off her slavery? Are they not in a position, if they 
so will, to take up Gujarat’s burden in a day? Is it not possible 
for the mill-owners of Ahmedabad, by themselves, to raise a con- 
tribution of Rs. 10 lakhs in a day, if they so decide? 

If they choose, they can do a lot. I hope they will make their 
contribution to the movement which is progressing apace in the 
country. 

“If we help, the Government will make things difficult for us.” 
I wish that the wealthy classes would shed this fear fi:om their 
hearts. The days for such fear are gone. And, again, if only one 
rich man had to give, he could be intimidated; when, however, 
all agree to give, how can any of them be intimidated? 

However, fear is such a thing that, despite one’s desire to give, 
one cannot take courage to be the first to do so. Shedding fears of 
this nature should also be one of the important results of this big 
fight. It is my hope that the wealthy classes will be brave and 
take their full share in the work of national regeneration. 

Even if, however, some among the wealthy classes find it 
difficult to follow the dharma of fearlessness, I hope that they will 
not give up the dharma of compassion. They will certainly extend 
whatever help is possible to the famine-stricken. At the time of 
the virulent outbreak of the plague and when there was a famine 
some time ago, the wealthy classes were not found wanting. If they 
do or can do nothing else, I pray that they will, at any rate, take 
up the burden of famine reUef. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 29-5-1921 



75. TO GUJARATIS LIVING OUTSIDE GUJARAT 

Gujarat has not only to meet its share of the demand made 
at Bezwada, but also to go to the help of the weaker Provinces, 
and it is for this reason that I have put down Rs. 10 lakhs as its 
quota. If Gujarat docs not take up this burden, I am afraid we 
shall positively fail to collect one crore of rupees before June 30. 

Gujarat, however, has a third burden to bear. There is 
drought in some parts of it and help is needed there too. I wish 
to draw the attention of Gujaratis living outside Gujarat to all these 
three matters. Wherever they are settled, they must do their 
duty by those regions — about this there can be no argument. But 
they owe a like duty to Gujarat. If Gujarat is to contribute 
10 lakhs, it can do so only if all Gujaratis living elsewhere too 
keep Gujarat in mind. If they do, Gujarat can contribute not 
only the full amount of 10 lakhs but even more. 

Parsi and Muslim Gujaratis, if I can persuade tlicm to do their 
duty, can by themselves make up the amount of one crore. 

I wish to lay greater stress on the drought in Gujarat. At the 
time of the Orissa famine, Gujaratis had made an excellent contri- 
bution.’ It will not be wrong, in fact, if we say that it was Guja- 
rat which met the needs of famine relief then. If so, will Gujsurat 
be doing anything special if it meets such needs nearer home? 

My appeal is also addressed to those who do not approve of 
the prevailing wind in other matters. They can contribute to the 
famine-relief fund in two ways: by contributing to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund or, if they object to doing this, by remitting contri- 
butions exclusively for tlte Relief Fund. In fact, they can adopt 
any one of three different modes of contribution: (1) The money 
may be offered unconditionally — all such amounts will be credited 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund; (2) it may be offered to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, but earmarked for famine relief— such amounts will 
be included in the Tilak Swaraj Fund but will be used entirely 
for famine relief; and (3) it may, be offered exclusively for famine 
relief with the express condition that the amount is not to be inclu- 
ded in the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

Even Government servants and others who oppose non-co- 
operation can, and I hope will, contribute freely with the proviso 


» m Vol xvir. 
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mentioned in the third alternative. Accounts for all amounts 
received are published. All work is entrusted to vigilant seae- 
taries and treasurers. I, therefore, earnestly entreat Gujaratis to 
banish every fear and send in their contributions. 

It will be some time before this letter is in the hands of 
Indians living in East Africa, Japan, England and other places. 
Hence I appeal to persons living in Gujarat and having relations 
residing in other countries to send cables to those of them as reside 
in the countries mentioned above. 

[From Gujarati] 

Masajivan, 29-5-1921 


76. Mr MOTES 

PlLGRIMAOE TO MaHAKASHTRA 

A visit to the province in which Lokkmanya Tilak Maharaj 
was bom, the province which has produced heroes in the modem 
age, which gave Shivaji and in which Ramdas and Tukaram 
flourished, is for me nothing less than a pilgrimage. I have always 
believed that Maharashtra, if it wills, can do anything. Its scepti- 
cism, however, is ever a cause of grief to me. I always feel that 
the province in which the best work can be done has done the least. 

I gather that the workers in Maharashtra hold the same view. 
After leaving Simla, I went to Kalka and then to Ambala. From 
there I proceeded to Khandwa in the Central Provinces and 
thence to Bhusaval, Sangamner and Yeola. I am writing these 
notes on my way to Kurduwadi. For going there, one has to go 
from Yeola to Dhond and change trains there. As our train 
arrived late at Dhond and the connecting train had already left, 
I got some experience of Dhond as well. I felt that the masses 
everywhere had the same fidth but there were not enough wor- 
kers. People lack capacity for organization, there is no end to 
noise and bustle and they get crowds of people to fill station plat- 
forms. As for the result, however, I found it poor in Bhusaval, 
Sangamner and Yeola at any rate, though the people who had invi- 
ted me to these places were capable workers. 

Where have we now the time for aU this fuss and shouts of 
victory and bending to touch my feet in reverence? If we can 
spare time to go to station platforms, why not spend it in plying 
the spinning-wheel? Why not use it in collecting contributions 
to the National Fund? Do we not have to enrol a large number 
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of Congress members? The position now is that we shall be able 
to complete the programme before the end of June, as decided, 
only if we work round the clock. Though two months have elap sed, 
we have not done even two-thirds of the work, not even one-half. 

If we fail to complete the programme of work by the end of 
June, it will only show that our will and capacity to win swaraj 
are not great. 

The collections at Bhusaval and Sangamner could be taken 
as on the whole satisfactory, but at Yeola, I must say, the collec- 
tions came almost to nothing. Yeola is a rich town. It has Guja- 
rati business men settled there for the last 200 years and yet 
the amount collected there for the Tilak Swaraj Fund was the 
smallest. It is true, of course, that one person alone in Yeola gave 
Rs. 20,000 for a national school. But, then, negotiations for the 
donation had been going on for a long time. The donor, besides, 
is well known for his charitable disposition. For the Tilak Fund, 
however, contributions were to be collected from the general 
public. The total collections from all, men and women, must 
have come hardly to Rs. 300, while a smaill village near Yeola, 
which we passed on the way, gave the same amount. 

In A Dilemma 

At Yeola I was in a serious dilemma. I was called there spe- 
cially to receive the Rs. 20,000 mentioned above and to open the 
national school. We arrived at Yeola at 10 p.m. A public 
meeting was held at the dead of night, at 1 a.m. I was tired beyond 
words. After a whole day’s journey by car, I had to keep awake. 
At the meeting, I talked of the national school. While there, I 
heard that they were going to teach English in the .school even this 
year. To be sure, I was not happy to have to inaugurate such a 
school but, after expressing my views about teaching English, I 
said a few words about the starling of the school. I swallowed this 
one bitter draught. The following day was my sacred day of silence, 
but I had agreed, all the same, to go and open the school with- 
out speaking. And now I learnt that untouchables were not to be 
admitted to the school. I have inaugurated many schools but I 
had not, during this year at any rate, inaugurated a single one like 
this. 1 had to send word to the managers of the school that I 
could not go to inaugurate a school of this type, and the result was 
that I did not. 1 was faced, in Karachi, with a similar difficulty 
about inaugurating a swadeshi store. It was stocked with all 
manner of goods and so 1 had to refuse to Inaugurate it in the same 
way that I refused to inaugurate the school. I should not be asked 
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to associate myself with any activities which obstruct the non-co- 
operation programme or anything else on which I hold strong 
views. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 29-5-1921 


77. SPEECH AT MASS MEETING, BOMBAY^ 

May 29, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi at the outset regretted very much that they had to sit 
there since 4 o’clock but he was not to be blamed for the delay, as he had been 
told that the meeting would begin at 7.30 p.m. All his time was at the disposal 
of the people and he kept nothing for himself. 

The present was no time for meetings in this land; it was time for solid 
action. They might have known that he had been living for about six days 
in Simla and he wanted to tell them at once that he had not gone to see the 
Viceroy for the purpose of getting anything. Pandit Malaviya had asked him 
to go to Simla, and his friend Mr. Andrews also told him that the Viceroy 
wanted to see him. Therefore, he went to see the Viceroy and what happened 
there was this. He had told the Viceroy everything that he wanted to say 
and Lord Reading had heard him with great patience, kindness and calmness. 
He had already written in Toung India all that had taken place there.^ The 
Viceroy and he came to know each other better now. And after the interview 
the Viceroy knew what the speaker wanted to attain by means of non- 
co-operation. 

The destiny of Indians was in their own hands; theirs was a plain and 
simple duty— they had to be nou-violent; they had to stand united— Mohamme- 
dans and Hindus. They had to introduce twenty lakhs of charkhas. They had 
to get one crore of members for the Congress and they had to collect a crore 
of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. All these things had to be done before 
the end of June. He was extremely sorry that what was ea^ected of them dur- 
ing the two months had not been accomplished by then, and they themselves 
were to be blamed for that. It was due to their own want of efforts that they 
had not advanced very much in their programme. If they could not even ac- 
complish the work set before them by the Congress, how was it possible for 
them to attain swaraj, and how was it possible to set right their Khilafat and 
Punjab wrongs? He had great hopes that they would not fail in their duty 

1 Under the auspices of the Ward Congress Committee and the Matunga 

Residents’ Association, a mass meeting was held at Matunga, a suburb of Nor- 
thern Bombay, at about 7.30 p.m. 

2 Vide “The Simla Visit”, 25-5-1921. 
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and he earnestly prayed to God that they might be given sufficient strength to 
do their duty by their Motherland. 

What he wanted of them was that everyone of them brothers and sisters 
should be a member of the Congress organization. If, on account of fear or 
any selfish motives, they did not become members of the Congress, they would 
never be fit for swaraj. If they were not prepared to collect one crorc of rupees 
for the sake of swaraj, how could they ever get swaraj? If thtiy were unable 
to gather one crorc of rupees together for the sake of swaraj, how could they fit 
themselves for swaraj ? If they were unable to get this amount together, then 
they would not and should not get swaraj as they were unfit for it. Just consi- 
der how much money was wasted in this city over theatres, cinemas, and other 
sorts of enjoyments, and how much in drinks in this wide country. Nearly 
seventy crores of rupees were spent this very year in drink. If they were able to 
spend so much money over their vices, could they not get a crorc of rupees 
for swarzy? He would not be content to take the individual share of each 
man in India which came to about two pice each. They had to collect one 
crorc of rupees and it was their bounden duty to do so. He was sure that 
Bombay alone was capable of giving that large amount to the Fund. 

He had that moment received a sum of Rs. 231 from Mauritius merchants 
which showed that their brethren in distant lands were with them in their desire 
for swaraj. That very day his friend, Parsi Rustornji Ghorkhodu had given 
him Rs. 12,000 for introducing charkhas in this land. There was a bright 
example for them to follow. They had only one month remaining to do their 
duty by their country. He appealed to Bombay which was always in the fore- 
front of all movements in this country. They had given the iarge.st sum for 
the Jallianwala Fund, and Bombay was capable of giving a large sum to the 
Tilak Fund. Lokamanya Tilafc had told them that swaraj was their birthright 
and they had to win it. If they were once determined to get swaraj-* all the 30 
crorcs of them —who could resist their unittrd demand? It was not an impossible 
thing for them to get together one crore of rupees. 

He was extremely sorry that tliey in Matunga had been able to collect 
only Rs. 5,000 for the Swaraj Fund. Were they going to deceive themselves 
that they were doing their duty by collecting such a small amount? Or were 
they going to deceive their country that they had done their duty by it? At 
the end of June, they would be offered a test and he hoped they would pass the 
test successfully on that day. He appealed to the residents of Matunga to 
give of their best towards the Swaraj Fund. 

They could not very well say that they had no money to spare. Did they 
not spend lavishly and all that they could when they wanted to marry their 
sons or daughters? Or did they spare their money when they required any- 
thing for themselves? The present was the time for Indians marriage and they 
had to give all they could spare for that purpose. They had not to consider 
how much sum they had to collect* What he wanted was that every one of 
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lould give his best for swaraj. No woman had any right to wear any 
rnt — ^more than was required by their religion — ^at the present time. 
L should follow the example of Sita when she followed Ramachandra. 
.d then discarded all her ornaments, and that is what Indian women 
do now. Did they want Ramarajya, then let them give their ornaments 
^und? Peculiarly were women fit for such movements; they were capable 
ter efforts than even men and therefore he appealed to them. If women 
foreign clothes, ornaments, French and Japanese silks, Manchester 
3, how could they get swaraj ? Gould they not give up those things for 
e of their country and wear plain khaddar ? Many of their countrymen 
rithout proper clothing, and he wanted every one of them to be clothed 
y. People, therefore, must consider that khaddar was the best and 
of cloth. They had to start a spinning-mill in each household, and how 
possible to do this, except by introducing the charkha? He did not 
»ig mills to grind down their men and women. Indians must consider 
1 to wear foreign clothes and that it was a most improper thing to do. 
hey considered that khaddar was a holy cloth they would never attain 
. As long as they could not produce finer qualities of cloth, they had to 
.tent with the khaddar. There was nothing better, nothing pure and 
g more beautiful than khaddar made of yarn spun by their sisters and 
rs. They had to do all these things to right their Khilafat wrongs and 
•ongs of Punjab. 

!c hoped that dharma had not entirely disappeared from this city. He 
it that the people of Bombay were fond of luxuries and case and finery; 
ley wanted the good things of this world. But they were not sinful. For 
ce of swaraj they had to give up all those things. They had to give up 
lema, the theatre and the grog shop. They must also give up all kinds 
s, adultery. Everyone must consider that every woman, other than one’s 
vas one’s sister or mother. He prayed to God that He would give them 
snt strength and courage to do their duty by their country in its moment 
d. Before hearing Mrs. Naidu, he asked them to give liberally to the Tilak 
l 

fou must be eager to know the outcome of [my visit to] 
L. But I did not go there to get anything. I went there at the 
St of the Hon’ble Mr. Malaviya and I explained to the Viceroy 
►oint of view. He listened quietly, patiently and courteously 
erything I said and the only result was that we came to know 
other and I could explain to him what it was we desired 
gh non-co-operation. Actually, however, it is for us to secure 
lS. 

i This has been reproduced from T7ie Bombay Chronicle* What follows is 
ujarati version of the speech published in Gujarati* 
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Wc have to do our duty. Wc have to collect one crore of' 
rupees by June 30 and introduce in the country 20 lakh sp inning , 
wheels. 

I have a right to ask you, and do ask, what you have done. 
If we cannot ensure the performance of our own duty, how can 
we become fit for swaraj? I have enough faith in the people of 
India and in God’s grace to be sure that wc shall succeed in the 
task we have undertaken. I wish to see how much you do. First 
of all, be fearless. If we are not ready to sacrifice one crore of rupees 
in memory of Tilak Maharaj, if we do not have enough honest 
men to collect this sum, how can wc become fit for swaraj ? A lot 
of money is wasted over plays, cinemas, etc. If Bombay decides, it 
can by itself give a crore of rupees. Everyone should consider 
the maximum that he can give for the sake of the country. A 
business establishment in Mauritius has sent me Rs. 231. .Mr. RuS" 
tomji Ghorkhodu has sent a cheque for Rs. 12,000 from Africa. 
In the matter of giving money, Bombay stands first. Even for the 
Jallianwala Bagh Fund, the largest contribution was Bombay’s. 
Wealth comes to Bombay and people can give of it with a free 
hand. 

It is not a big thing for 30 crore people to secure the reins of 
power in their own hands, but at the moment I shall not go much 
into that question. Matunga has collected Rs. 5,000, but I cannot 
be pleased with only so much. You spend so liberally on your 
sons’ or daughters’ marriages. Now you are called upon to put 
a crown on India. This is, indeed, an occasion when none other 
than the country is being mairied. Eighty lakhs still remain to be 
collected. Women should give away all ornaments except those 
symbolic of their married status. The country will prosper if the 
women follow dharma. If they want foreign cloth, how can we 
prosper? 

Self-!!ufficicncy in food and clothing —this is what swaraj 
means. . Our mills do not produce enough cloth. Mill-cloth should 
be available to th(»c who go without clothes at present. The 
real meaning of swaraj is tliat every poor person in the coun- 
try must have food and clothing, and for this wc mu.st understand 
the nobility of khadi, introduce the spinning-wheel into every 
home and tell ourselves that it is sacrilege to wear anything ex- 
cept khadi. When khadi spreads everywhere, the religion of truth 
will be established in the country. Even if the cloth woven from 
the yam spun by our sisters is too heavy, wc should be happy 
wearing it. If you follow the advice I have givmi, swaraj is not 
far off. 
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However much Bombay may be given to luxury and comfort, 
its heart is tender and, when occasion demands, it is ready to run 
to the succour of the afflicted. A time will also come when liquor 
and other pleasures will have disappeared and the people of Bom- 
bay will love a pure and virtuous Me. In conclusion, I shall only 
say: you, people of Bombay, should give as much as you can.* 

The Bombay Chronicle, 30-5-1921 and Gujarati, 5-6-1921 


78 . J^OTES 
The Afghan Alarm 

It must be a matter of surprise to many people, as it is to me, 
that Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal^ should be alarmed at the Afghan cry 
raised in interested quarters. He is a believer in full swaraj, smd 
I venture to suggest to Mr. Pal that we cannot establish swaraj 
in India, till we rid ourselves of the feeling of helplessness. Swaraj 
means our preparedness to deal with the A%han and every other 
menace in our country. The whole scheme of non-co-operation is 
based on trusting other people, and if they prove untrustworthy, 
on our being prepared to meet their deceit by self-sufifering. I re- 
mind Mr. Pal of what he truly said at Allahabad at the Hindu- 
Mohammedan Conference in reply to Dr. Sapru^, that the same 
power of combination, resourcefulness and suffering that would 
end the present system of slavery would enable us to deal with 
every other system of a similar nature. 

Pan-Islamism, which Mr. Pal fears, is an admirable doctrine 
in so far as a Mussulman wishes the solidarity of all Muslim states. 
It would be a dangerous doctrine, if it were to mean a combina- 
tion of Islamic powers for the purpose of exploiting the world or 
converting it to Islam by force. No sane Mussulman of my ac- 
quaintance has ever entertained the latter idea. The world js grow- 
ing sick of the domination of brute force. 

I assure Mr. Pal that I do not believe in flirtation with any 
sentiment. I reject those that are bad, and hug those that are good. 


* At the conclusion of the meeting, Sarojini Naidu along with volunteers 
went round and collected cash contributions and ornaments from the women. 

^ 1858-1932; educationist, journalist, orator and political leader of Bengal 
3 Sir Tej Ba^dur Sapru (1875-1949) ; jurist and Liberal leader; represented 
the Government of India at the Round Table Conferences in 1930, 1931 
and 1932 
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I do not believe that serious Mussulmans will welcome Afghan 
rule any more than serious Hindus would. In writing my article 
on “The Afghan Bogey”, I was minded only to defend the correct 
position of a comrade, and to warn India against being frightened 
by the interested cry. 

I totally dissent from Mr, Pal’s view that the event of an Afghan 
invasion, or even the mere circulation of a rumour of such invasion 
will incite a very large part of our Muslim population to lawless- 
ness, if not to open “revolt”. On the contrary it is my firm belief 
that the Mussulmans have too much at stake today — the honour 
of their religion — to do any such foolish act. .As Maulana Shau- 
kat Ali has said so often, the Mussulmans are too shrewdy to mix 
up violence with non-violence. Mr. Pal has done a grave injustice 
to the Hindus by attributing to “a very large proportion” of Hindus 
“a desire to settle their own accotmt with the Mohammedans”. 
He has, I venture to assure him, entirely misread the Hindu 
mind. The Hindus arc as much in earnest about the cow, as the 
Mussulmans about the Khilafat. And the former know that they 
cannot save the cow — the cherished dream of every Hindu — with- 
out the goodwill of the latter. I promise that the Hindus will for- 
, get every wrong done in the past by every Mussulman when the 
latter helps them to save the cow as I know every Mussulman will 
feel eternally grateful to the Hindus if he finds that he has retrieved 
the honour of Islam by their voluntary aid. 

I deny in toto the truth of the proposition laid down by Mr. Pal: 
that Muslims and Hindus would welcome an Afghan invasion. The 
protests that have been made against the supposed intentions of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali are surely enough to convince anybody 
that India will not tolerate an Afghan invasion. 

Mr, Pal suggests that if the Amir invades and if wc do not aid 
the Government, there can only be a revolution. I venture to sug- 
gest another alternative. If India as a non-co-operating India 
does not assist, the Government will make terms with the people. 
I do not conader the British people to be so utterly devoid of com- 
mon sense or resourcefulness as to leave India, rather than come 
to terms with her and heal the Khilafat and the Punjab wounds. 
That India does not yet possess the power to command attention 
I know only too well. I have simply suggested a contingent alter- 
native. 

Mr. Pal secs a difference between Lalaji’s’ and my declaration 
at Simla and our previous declarations. I know, none — neither 


1 The reference » to Lala Lajpat Rai. 
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Lalaji nor I — ^has ever welcomed an Afghan invasion. But I 
gladly lay down my own position in categorical terms. 

(1) I do not believe that the Afghans want to invade India. 

(2) I believe that the Grovernraent is fully prepared to meet 
an Afghan invasion. 

(3) I am sorry to confess that if there was an Afghan inva- 
sion, every Raja and Maharaja will render unconditional assistamce 
to the Government. 

(4) I believe, too, that we as a people are still so demoralized, 
diffident and distrust&l of Afghan intentions, and Hindus and 
Mussulmans of one another, that many would in mere panic rush 
to the help of the Government and thus still further strengthen the 
chain that binds India. 

(5) In theory, it is possible to distinguish between an inva- 
sion of India and an invasion of the British Government for the 
purpose of the Khilafat. In practice, I do not believe in the Afghans 
invading India to embarrass the Government, and being able in 
the event of being successful to resist the temptation of esta- 
blishing a kingdom in India. 

(6) In spite of such belief, I hold it to be contrary to the 
faith of a non-co-operator to render unconditional assistance to a 
Government which he seeks to end or mend. 

(7) A handful of conscientious objectors may make no im- 
pression on the then current of events, but they will sow the 
seed for raising a manly India. 

(8) I would rather see India perish at the hands of Afghans 
than purchase freedom from Afghan invasion at the cost of her 
honour. To have India defended by an unrepentant Govern- 
ment that keeps the Khila&t and the Punjab wounds still bleed- 
ing, is to sell India’s honour. 

(9) My faith, however, in the British nation is such that 
when we have shown sufficient strength of purpose, and undergone 
enough measure, of self-sacrifice, the British people will respond 
fully. My reading of history is that they do not yield to justice 
pure and simple. It is too abstract for their ‘common sense’. But 
they are far-seeing enough to respond to justice when it is allied 
with force. Whether it is brute force or soul-force, they do not 
mind. 

(10) It is the duty of every non-co-operator to let the Afghans 
know that he believes in the capacity of non-co-operation to restore 
the Khilafat to the pre-war status, and that India does not want 
their armed intervention, that non-co-operators would appreciate 
their refusal to enter into any deal with the British Government 
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for holding India in subjection, and that India has none but the 
friendliest feelings for her neighbouK. 

English Learning 

Elsewhere the reader will see my humble endeavour in reply’ 
to Dr. Tagore’s^ criticism of non-co-operation. I have since read 
his letter to the Manager of Shantiniketan. I am sorry to observe 
that the letter is written in anger and in ignorance of facts. The 
Poet was naturally incensed to find that certain students in London 
would not give a hearing to Mr. Pearson’, one of the truest of 
Englishmen, and he became equally incensed to learn that I had 
told our women to stop English studies. The reasons for my ad- 
vice the Poet evidently inferred for himself. 

How much better it would have been if he had not imputed 
the rudeness of the students to non-co-operation, and had re- 
membered that non-co-operators worship Andrews, honour 
Stokes, and gave a most respectful hearing to Messrs Wedgwood, 
Ben Spoor and Hulford Knight at Nagpur, that Maulana Mahomed 
Ali accepted the invitation to tea of an English official when he 
invited him as a friend, that H^kim AJmal Khan\ a staunch non-co- 
operator had the portraits of Lord and Lady Hardinge unveiled 
in his Tibbia College and had invited his many English friends to 
witness the ceremony. How much better it would have been if he 
had refused to allow the demon [of] doubt to possess him for one mo- 
ment, as to the real and religious character of the present movement, 
and had believed that the movement was altering the meaning of 
old terms, nationalism and patriotism, and extending their scope. 

If he, with a poet’s imagination, had seen that I was incapable 
of wishing to cramp the mind of the Indian woman, and I could not 
object to English learning as such, and recalled the fact that 
throughout my life I had fought for the fullest liberty for women, 
he would have been saved the injustice which he has done me, 
and which, I know, he would never knowingly do to an avowed 
enemy. The Poet does not know perhaps that English is today 
studied because of its commercial and so-called political value. 
Our boys think, and rightly in the present circumstances, that with- 

* Vii/t the following item, 

* Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) ; poet and author; was awarded Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1913; founder of Santlniketan, now a university 

3 W. W. Pearson; had worked as a missionary in Bengal; an associate of 
C. P. Andrews; sometime teacher at Santlniketan 

* 1865-1927; eminent Muslim physician and politician who took a leading 
part in the Khilafat Movement; President, Indian National Congress, 1921*22 
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out English they cannot get Government service. Girls are taught 
English as a passport to marriage. I know several instances of 
women wanting to learn English so Aat they may be able to talk to 
Englishmen in English. I know husbands who are sorry that their 
wives cannot talk to them and their friends in English. I know 
families in which English is being made the mother tongue. Hun- 
dreds of youths believe that without a knowledge of English, free- 
dom for India is practically impossible. The canker has so eaten 
into the society that, in many cases, the only ineaning of education 
is a knowledge of English. All these are for me signs of our slavery 
and degradation. It is unbearable to me that the vernaculars 
should be crushed and starved as they have been. I cannot tole- 
rate the idea of parents writing to their children, or husbands 
writing to their wives, not in their own vernaculars but in English. 
I hope I am as great a believer in free air as the great Poet. I do 
not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows 
to be stuffed. I want the cultures of all the lands to be blown 
about my house as freely as possible. But I refiise to be blown off 
my feet by any. I refuse to live in other people’s houses as an inter- 
loper, a beggar or a slave. I refuse to put the unnecessary strain 
of learning English upon my sisters for the sake of false pride or 
questionable social advantage. I would have our young men 
and young women with literary tastes to learn as much of English 
and other world languages as . they like, and then expect them to 
give the benefits of their learning to India and to the world, like 
a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself. But I would not have a single 
Indian to forget, neglect or be ashamed of his mother-tongue, or to 
feel that he or she cannot think or express the best thoughts in his 
or her own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the prison- 
house. It has room for the least among God’s creation. But it 
is proof against insolence, pride of race, religion or cobur. I am 
extremely sorry for the Poet’s misreading of this great movement 
of reformation, purification and patriotism spelt humanity. If he 
will be patient, he will find no cause for sorrow or shame for 
his countrymen. I respectfully warn him against mistaking 
its excrescences for the movement itself. It is as wrong to judge 
non-co-operation by the students’ misconduct in London or Male- 
gaon’s in India, as it would be to judge Englishmen by the Dyen 
or the O’Dwyers. 

The Brx)thers’ Apology 

The brief statement made by the Ali Brothers about some of 
their speeches will, I know, give rise to adverse criticism in whispers 
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if not in public. It is best therefore to understand the apology, I 
am unable just now to go into the whole of tlic genesis, but I can 
safely inform the public that, as soon as some friends brought pas- 
sages in some of their speeches to my notice, I felt that they sound- 
ed harsh and seemed to be capable of being interpreted to mean 
incitement to violence. The air was thick with rumours of their 
arrest. No non-co-operator can afford to go to prison on a false 
issue, certainly not on a denial of his fiiith, i.e., non-violence. I 
felt at once that I should draw their attention to the passages, and 
advise them to make a statement clearly defining their position. 
In the heat of the moment one is likely to use ' langus^e which 
may bear a meaning never intended. When one disregards the 
fear of the law and fears only one’s own conscience, one has to be 
doubly careful. But all the care in the world would sometimes 
fail to prevent a slip. The AH Brothers carry a big burden on their 
shoulders. The prestige of Islam, in so far as they arc responsible 
for it, will be measured by the credit they acquire for the most 
scrupulous regard for truth and honesty in their dealings, and humi- 
lity and courage of the highest order in their bearing. My 
‘alHancc’ with them, as our friendship has been called, is based 
upon my belief in their strict honesty, frankness, fearlessness, cou- 
rage and humility. I know that they are among much maligned 
men in India. All kinds of motives are attributed to them. They 
are said to be making me their easy tool. Time, I am sure, will 
disprove all these charges. But it was necessary that no hasty 
expression of theirs was used against them to damage their cha- 
racter or good faith. Nothing can be more hurtful to an honour- 
able man than that he should be accused of bad faith. It was in 
order to safeguard them, in so far as it lay in their power, against 
any such imputation, that I advised them to make the statement 
now published. In my opinion, by making it they have raised 
the tone and prestige of the Khilafat struggle they arc leading. 
They have set an example to other workers. We are not to seek 
imprisonment out of bravado. The gaol is the gateway to liberty 
and honour, when innocence finds itself in it. The statement is 
a warning to all of us, that we who are fighting the battle for free- 
dom and truth, must be most exact in our language. It would not 
be a bad thing to read our speeches or not to make any at all. 
One of the noblest of Mussulmans has imposed this restraint on him- 
self. Maulana Abdul Bari‘ is highly sensitive, and can be betrayed 


* 18^1936; Nationaliit Muslim divine of Lucknow, who took active part 
in the Khilafat Movement and urged his followers to refrain from cow-slaughter 
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into using under excitement language which he would not use in 
cooler moments, and which he often does not mean. At the sug- 
gestion of friends he has therefore undertaken as a rule not to 
speak in public at all. I cite this great example for all of us to 
follow. The Ali Brothers, by their frank statement, have given 
the guidance. We must not speak, but if we must, we must weigh 
our words well, lest we say thoughtlessly what we do not mean, 
and thereby hurt the cause we represent. 

More Parsi Generosity 

Mr. Rustomji Jivanji Ghorkhodu of South Africa has cabled 
me Rs. 12,000 for the purpose of distributing spinning-wheels 
among the famine-stricken people of Gujarat. The reader will 
recall his munificent donation of Rs. 40,000 for schools. This dona- 
tion has come in time, because the Famine Committee was hard 
pressed to meet the want. I hope that those who may not wish to 
subscribe to the Tilak Swaraj Fund as being for a political pur- 
pose will not hesitate to copy Mr. Rustomji’s noble example and 
help the Famine Insurance Fund. 

Toung India, 1-6-1921 


79. THE POETS ANXIETT 

The Poet of Asia, as Lord Hardinge called Dr. Tagore, is fast 
becoming, if he has not already become, the Poet of the world. In- 
creasing prestige has brought to him increasing responsibility. His 
greatest service to India must be his poetic interpretation of 
India’s message to the world. The Poet is therefore sincerely an- 
xious that India should deliver no false or feeble message in her 
name. He is naturally jealous of his country’s reputation. He says 
he has striven hard to find himself in tune with the present move- 
ment. He confesses that he is baffled. He can find nothing for his 
lyre in the din and the bustle of non-co-operation. In three force- 
fiil letters^ he has endeavoured to give expression to his misgivings, 
and he has come to the conclusion that non-co-operation is not 
dignified enough for the India of his vision, that it is a doctrine of 
negation and despair. He fears that it is a doctrine of separation, 
exclusiveness, narrowness and negation. 

No Indian can feel sanything but pride in the Poet’s exqui- 
site jealousy of India’s honour. It is good that he should have 
sent to us his misgivings in language at once beautiful and clear. 

^ Vide Appendix IV. , 

XX-ll 
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In all humility I shall endeavour to answer the Poet’s doubts. 
I may fail to convince him or the reader who may have been touch- 
ed by his eloquence, but I would like to assure him and India 
that non-co-operation in conception is not any of the things he 
fears, and he need have no cause to be ashamed of his country for 
having adopted non-co-operation. If in actual application, it 
appears in the end to have failed, it will be no more the fault of 
the doctrine than it would be of Truth if those who claim to 
apply it in practice do not appear to succeed. Non-co-operation 
may have come in advance of its time. India and the world 
must then wait, but there is no choice for India save between 
violence and non-co-operation. 

Nor need the Poet fear that non-co-operation is intended to 
erect a Chinese Wall between India and the West. On the con- 
trary, non-co-operation is intended to pave the way to real, 
honourable and voluntary co-operation based on mutual respect 
and trust. The present struggle is being waged against compulsory 
co-operation, against one-sided combination, against the armed 
impoation of modern methods of exploitation masquerading under 
the name of civilization. 

Non-co-operation is a protest against an unwitting and unwill- 
ing participation in evil. 

The Poet’s concern is largely about the students. He is of opi- 
nion that they should not have been called upon to give up Gov- 
ernment schools before they had other schools to go to. Here I 
must differ from him. I have never been able to make a fetish 
of literary training. My experience has proved to my satisfaction 
that literary training by itself adds not an inch to one’s moral 
height and that character-building is independent of literary 
training. I am firmly of opinion that the Government schooh 
have unmanned us, rendered us helpless and godless. They have 
filled us with discontent, and, providing no remedy for the discon- 
tent, have made us despondent. They have made us what we 
were intended to become — clerks and interpreters. A Govern- 
ment builds its prestige upon the apparently voluntary association 
of the governed. And if it was wrong to co-operate with the 
Government in keeping us slaves, we were bound to begin with 
those institutions in which our association appeared to be most 
voluntary. The youtlr of a nation are its hope. I hold that as soon 
as we discovered that the system of government was wholly, or 
mainly, evil, it became sinful for us to ^sociatc our children with it. 

It is no argument against the soundness of the proposition 
laid down by me, that the vast majority of the students went bade 
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; first flush of enthusiasm. Their recantation is proof 
' the extent of our degradation than of the wrongness of the 
cperience has shown that the establishment of national 
aas not resulted in drawing many more students. The 
and the tiniest of them came out without any national 
3 fall back upon, and I am convinced that these first with- 
are rendering service of the highest order, 
the Poet’s protest against the calling out of the boys is reziUy 
ry to his objection to the very doctrine of non-co-operation. 
1 horror of everything negative. His whole soul seems to 
linst the negative commandments of religion. I must give 
tion in his own inimitable language. “R. in support of the 
novement has often said to me that passion for rejection 
nger power in the beginning than the acceptance of an 
hough I know it to be a fact, I cannot take it as a truth. 
■hmaoidya in India has for its object mvkti, emancipation, 
iddhism has Nirvana, extinction. Mukti draws our atten- 
le positive and Nirvana to the negative side of truth. There- 
emphasized the fact of dukha, misery which had to be 
and the Brodvmavidya emphasized the fact of ananda, joy 
ad to be attained.” In these and kindred passages the 
dll find the key to the Poet’s mentality. In my humble 
rejection is as much an ideal as the acceptance of a 
t is as necessary to reject untruth as it is to accept truth, 
ions teach that two opposite forces act upon us and that 
m endeavour consists in a series of eternal rejections and ac- 
s. Non-co-operation with evil is as much a duty as co- 
1 with good. I venture to suggest that the Poet has done 
inscious injustice to Buddhism in describing Nirvana as 
L negative state. I make bold to say that mukti, eman- 
, is as much a negative state as Nirvana. Emancipation firom 
ction of the bondage of the flesh leads to ananda (eter- 
). Let me close this part of my argument by drawing at- 
to the fact that the final word of the Upanishads 
is Not. Neti was the best description the authors of 
ushads were able to find for Brahman. 

.erefore think that the Poet has been unnecessarily alarmed 
negative aspect of non-co-operation. We had lost the 
f saying ‘no’. It had become disloyal, almost sacrilegious, 
ao’ to the Government. This ddiberate refusal to co-ope- 
ike the necessary weeding process that a cidtivator has to 
) before he sows. Weeding is as necessary to agriculture 
ig. Indeed, even whilst the crops are growing, the weed- 
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ing fork, as every husbandman knows, is an instrument of 

daily use. The nation’s non-co-operation is an invitation to the 
Government to co-operate with it on its own terms as is every 
nation’s right and every good government’s duty. Non-co-opera- 
tion is the nation’s notice that it is no longer satisfied to be in 
tutelage. The nation has taken to the harmless (for it), natural 
and religious doctrine of non-co-operation in the place of the 
unnatural and irreligious doctrine of violence. And if India is 
ever to attain the swaraj of the Poet’s dream, she will do so only 
by non-violent non-co-operation. Let him deliver his message 
of peace to the world, and feel confident that India through her 
non-co-operation, if she remain true to her pledge, will have ex- 
emplified his message. Non-co-operation is intended to give the 
very meaning to patriotism that the Poet is yearning after. An 
India prostrate at the feet of Europe can give no hope to huma- 
nity. An India awakened and free has a message of peace and good- 
will to a groaning world. Non-co-operation is designed to supply 
her with a platform from which she will preach the message. 

Young India, 1-6-1921 


80. KHILAFAT AND NON-VIOLENCE 

Mr. Vaze of the Servant of India has referred me to the article 
of Mr. Zacharias in his weekly of 5th May last, and asked me to 
consider the Khilafat from the point of view suggested by the 
writer. Mr. Zacharias thus puts the question in his elaborate 
article: 

How could one find an apostle of the principle of ahimsa upholding its 
very contradiction,— the principle of the Khilafat? I am not concerned 
with the truth-value of either the Khilafat or the ahimsa principle. But 
I do say that the one excludes the other; the one thing I do plead' for 
and most earnestly is clear thinking on the part of cither side to this 
problem. It is muddled thinking and the consequent slide into compromise 
that is responsible for disaster in the recent history of mankind more than 
any other factor. 

After instancing ex-President Wilson’s fall, the writer goes on: 

Will the great saty^ahi of the East heed the warning? Will he be 
faithfiil to his whole Ufe? . . . Will he not remain true to himself rather 
than compromise himself, for the sake even of so precious a thing as 
Hittdu-Muslim friendship is, with this antithesis of his, the principle of 
Khilafat? 
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This fervent appeal requires a restatement of my position 
regarding the Khilafat. I would be false to my whole life if, even 
for securing Hindu-Muslim unity, I compromised the principle 
of non-violence for which I do claim to stand. It was only when I 
foimd that the Mussulman claim was just from every point of view 
that I plunged myself into it. For me it was a chance of a life- 
time. I felt that if I could but show my loyalty to my Mussulman 
countrymen in the hour of their trial, I would be able to secure 
everlasting friendship between the two great communities. Any- 
way I felt that the attempt was worth making. I could not con- 
ceive the possibility of having a free India without a real friend- 
ship between the two. 

But, argues Mr. Zacharias, the Khilafat is based on force. 
The Khilafat is the earthly representative of Islam pledged to de- 
fend it even with the sword. And how can I, a believer in non- 
violence, fight to sustain an institution that is permitted to resort 
to physical force for its defence? 

Mr. Zacharias is right in his description of the Khilafat. He is 
wrong in his estimate of the frmction of a votary of non-violence. A 
believer in non-violence is pledged not to resort to violence or 
physical force either directly or indirectly in defence of anything, 
but he is not precluded from helping men or institutions that are 
themselves not based on non-violence. If the reverse were the case, 
I would, for instance, be precluded from helping India to attain 
Swaraj because the fiiture Parliament of India imder swaraj, I 
know for certain, will be having some military and police forces, 
or to take a domestic illustration, I may not help a son to secure 
justice, because forsooth he is not a believer in non-violence. 

Mr. Zacharias’s proposition will reduce all commerce by a 
believer in non-violence to an impossibility. And there are not 
wanting men who do believe that complete non-violence means 
complete cessation of all activity. 

Not such, however, is my doctrine of non-violence. My busi- 
ness is to refrain from doing any violence myself, and to induce by 
persuasion and service as many of God’s creatures as I can to 
join me in the belief and practice. But I would be untrue to my 
frdth if I refused to assist in a just cause any men or measures that 
did not entirely coincide with the principle of non-violence. I 
would be promoting violence, if finding the Muss ulmans to be 
in the right, I did not assist them by means strictly non-violent 
against those who had treacherously plotted the destruction of the 
dignity of Islam. Even when both parties believe in violence, there 
is often such a thing as justice on one side or the other. A robbed 
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man has justice on his side, even though he may be' prepa ring to 
regain the lost property by foree. And it would be accounted as 
a triumph of non-violence if the injured party could be persuaded 
to regain his property by methods of satyagraha, i.e., love or 
soul-force rather than a free fight. 

Of course it is open to Mr. Zacharias to reject my claim as a 
devotee of non-violence, in view of all the limitations I have 
mentioned. I can only suggest to him that life is a very complex 
thing, and truth and non-violence present problems which often 
defy analysis and judgment. One discovers truth and the method 
of applying the only legitimate means of vindicating it, i.e., satya- 
graha or soul-force, by patient endeavour and silent prayer. I can 
only assure friends that I spare no pains to grope my way to the 
right, and that humble but constant endeavour and silent prayer 
are always ray two trusty companions along the weary but beauti- 
ful path that all seekers must tread. 

Toung India, 1-6-1921 


81. SPEECH AT GUJARAT POLITICAL CONFERENCE, 

BROACm 


June 1, 1921 

This is a straightforward, simple resolution which even a 
child can understand. On our success in implementing it will 
depend whether or not the country is to have swaraj, the Khilat- 
fat issue is to be settled and we are to get justice in regard to 
the Punjab. I request my sisters and brothers of Gujarat to re- 
member the last year. We passed then the non-co-operation reso- 
lution before the Congress had done so. Even before there was 
any question of justice for the Punjab or of swaraj, we, Hindus and 
Muslims of Gujarat, had decided that we would seek a solution 
of the Khilafat issue throt^h soul-force. Even if the country as a 
whole did not realize that a satisfactory Khilafat settlement imp- 
lied a solution of the questions relating to the Punjab and the 
demand for swaraj, we had decided that we Gujaratis would 
sacrifice our all to get the Khilafat problem settled. I want you 
to call to mind the faith which Gujarat showed on those occa- 

' The source has “lie”. 

3 'Die speech vms delivered by Gsndhiji in moving the second resolution 
of the Conference, advocating vigorous etTorts to complete, before June 30, 
the programme Itdd down at the Bezwada Ckmgress. 
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sions. Shri Vithalbhai has taunted us with failure to do our duty, 
to make our full contribution. We shall have deserved the taunt 
if we do not do our duty. If we determine, however, we can 
do that duty and, in 30 days, will have absolved ourselves of the 
charge. If my brothers and sisters attending this Conference as dele- 
gates pay no attention to what the rest of the country does but 
every moment of the day think of their own duty in Gujarat, we shall 
certainly succeed in raising 10 lakh rupees, in putting into com- 
mission one lakh spinning-wheels and enrolling three lakh members. 

It has been asked how the Government is likely to quit 
because of the spinning-wheel. The reply is that it will not do 
so merely at the sight of the spinning-wheel, but that, when it sees 
the faith in yourselves which you will have displayed to the 
world by starting 20 lakh spinning-wheels within the time fixed, 
it will come down on its knees. Our success in doing this will be 
a measure of our strength. When you have done this, the world 
will have realized, and so will have the Government, that you have 
faith in yourselves, that you really mean to have swaraj. It will 
not be necessary for us then to ask the army to lay down arms and 
the people to withhold taxes. So long as the country has not ac- 
quired such faith in itself, it will find that the spinning-wheel pro- 
gramme is in fact as difficult to carry out as it seems easy. When 
we have fully implemented it, no one ip the country will go 
hungry and no woman will be obliged to sell her honour for get- 
ting work. India will then be enjoying dkarmarajya, Ramarajya or 
Kkudarajya. It will be a test of Gujarat’s strength whether it suc- 
ceeds in starting one lakh spinning-wheels, enrolling three lakh 
members and collecting 10 lakh rupees. The question has also 
been asked why Gujarat should be burdened with the responsi- 
bility of raising so much when its share should be three lakhs and 
no more. We have made Gujarat the foundation on which this 
struggle is to rest, and who does not know that the foundation 
carries the heaviest weight? Hence it is that its quota is fixed at 
a relatively high figure. If all of us have faith in ourselves, collect- 
ing 10 lakhs is no difficult task. If we in Gujarat do not show such 
faith, with what face can I approach business men in Bombay? 
We should even lay down our lives to fulfil the programme deci- 
ded upon at Bezwada. To be sure, we had better die if the task 
is not completed by June 30. This is the key to swaraj. As soon as 
this Empire discovers that India has mastered this key, it will either 
quit or remain here as a servant of the people. 

Someone told Maulana Mahomed ^ at Calcutta that people 
described the idea of winning swaraj with the help^of the spinning 
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programme as attempting a miracle. The Maulana answered that 
perhaps it was so, but, he asked, which was a greater miracle, this 
one or the fact that a handful of whites coming from six thousand 
miles away ruled over 33 crores? To get swaraj, we shall need 
faith in ourselves and shall have to become united. If we can have 
priests, like Gujaratis, who give 10 lakhs for the right to worship 
in the great temple that is India, which includes mosques for 
Muslims, gurudwaras for Sikhs and temples for Hindus and for 
Parsis, that would mean that we arc fit for swaraj. It will serve 
our purpose even if Gujarat comes forward alone to fight un- 
aided. If we cannot show this capacity for organization, if we are 
not ready to make tliis sacrifice, we had better give up talking 
about swaraj. There is nothing in this which means embracing 
beggary. If you, Gujarati sisters, decide by yourselves to see to this, 
you can tomorrow produce 10 lakh rupees from Gujarat. Today, 
when India is a helpless widow, what right have we to adorn our- 
selves with jewellciy or fine dresses? When thousands are dying 
of hunger, how can we deck ourselves in gold and silver? If all 
of you, ladies, keep only as many articles of jewellery as are custo- 
mary for a married woman to wear and give away the rest, we 
should have the sum of 10 lakhs in an hour. The day women 
in Gujarat show this spirit, the very gods in heaven will come down 
amd watch. The women should learn this holy secret of swa- 
raj, of swadharnuif that at the present time they can preserve their 
dignity only by putting away their adornments. 

We lack faith in ourselves; some put excessive faith in me. 
They think Gandhi will manage somehow to raise one crore before 
June 30. Let me tell you, however, tliat this is an entirely 
groundless belief. Even if Gandhi had such strength, the swaraj 
won through his strength would be Gandhi’s rule and not swa- 
raj, and be sure Gandhi’s rule will be no better than a monster’s 
rule. What Gandhi desires is that everyone should have Gandhi’s 
strength and Gandhi’s faith in himself, and be free from his 
defects and weaknesses. I do not desire my rule, I want swaraj. 
I want you to have the courage which we three' have and the 
same unity of heart which binds us. 

I have also known men who gently reasoned with their 
wives and got from them their jewellery for the country. Think 
over this, you men, all of you. Form a resolution that you will 
plead with your sisters and wives and persuade them to part with 
their ornaments. Everyone should start with his home. In any 

' That is, he himself and the Ali Brothers 
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good cause one should start with the home. We shall be able 
to achieve nothing so long as we spare our home and keep it out 
of such things. I suggest to all the delegates present here that they 
live as fakirs, make do with a mere langoH\ work day and night 
to collect 10 lakhs and only then come and say that they did not 
succeed. At that time, if at all such a time comes, the rich will 
themselves feel ashamed. We only need to have the fakir’s faith. 

I am not asking you to live as fakirs for all time. The sacri- 
fices I am asking you to make are much less heavy than what the 
British men and women made during the last War, than what the 
Boers, generally regarded as imcivilized, made in South Afiica, or 
than those made by the Arabs. They gave their dear lives for the 
sake of their motherland. They told the British that they did not 
want the trams, motor-cars and railways promised by the latter, 
that their land was dear to them. You should give the much 
less I am asking you to give in the same spirit in which the 
Arabs sacrificed Aemselves. 

When we have secured swaraj, you may wear diamonds and 
pearls and all else by way of adornment. I shall not grudge you 
those things then. At present I do. Though I have risen above 
uncharitable thoughts to a great extent, I do get such thoughts 
when I see anyone in fime dress or jewellery while the country is 
in its present degraded state. I ask myself what the reason could be 
that these persons do not understand. Take up this work forth- 
with today. It will be more than enough if you return fi:om the 
holy h atiTfs of the Narmada with this spirit in you. Come what 
may, do not stop working to advance the good of both Hindus and 
Muslims, do not give up working for the protection of dharma. If 
you spend on the building of to great temple, if on to cause, 
far more sacred than a marriage, you spend as much as you do 
on building other temples and on the marriage of a son or 
daughter, collecting 10 lakhs will be no difficult task. If any poor 
persons happen to have no money to pay, give four annas on 
their behalf and get their names enrolled on the Congress re^ster. 
Even the spinning-wheel programme will be child’s play if we 
enlist the services of carpenters and blacksmiths for the cause. I 
venture to assert that, even if women alone go out and work all 
the thirty days of the month, collecting 10 lakhs will be mere 
fun for them. I am weary of making speeches. I have not, how- 
ever, lost my faith in the women of Gujarat. They are so pure, 
have such faith, that they are moved the moment they hear any- 


1 A strip of cloth worn as a codpiece 
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one talk about dhamarajya. My faith in them has come from 
the way they rain jewellery on me. 

I owe my faith to the women and to (haBhan^is. Only a few days 
again, a Parsi friend sent me Rs. 12,000. This friend ago, is no other 
than Shri Rustomjee of South Africa. He has less money than the 
Tatas, but has a larger heart. I have had no time even to acknow- 
ledge the gift. It is such persons who have given me the faith I have. 

We shall not get our swaraj from Simla. We shall have it 
the day we are ready to lay down our lives for the flag that is 
fluttering here, this flag with stripes of saffron, green and white 
and with the emblem of a spinning-wheel. By all means talk and 
explain your point of view to any Englishman who invites you to 
do so, but understand that you will get swaraj through your own 
strength. This Is the most auspicious hour. If we disregard it, India 
will have proved herself as foolish as the man who should 
go to wash his face when Lakshmi would put a tilak on his fore- 
head. Think of this Conference as the auspicious hour and use it 
so. If we take a resolute pledge and work, getting ready to lay 
down our lives, justice for the Punjab, settlement of the Khilafat 
issue and swaraj, ail three will be as good as won. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 5-6-1921 

82. SPEECH ON NON-VIOLENCE RESOLUTION BROACH 

June 1, m 

As we go ahead, wt; shall not need to address our petitions to 
the Government; we shall do that to oursidves. If wc arc found 
wanting in tliat respect, our swaraj bread will he but a half-baked 
one; it will be well-baked if our petition to ourselves is wcU- 
addressed. Money, spinning-wheels and members arc tangible 
things, but non-violence is a matter of the heart. It is not something 
which can be seen by the eye. The country should understand 
that non-violence is essential for this movement as breath is essen- 
tial for life. Wc 'have no use for the non-violence of the stone, 
of one who would not be disturbed even when kicked; no use, 
dither, for the non-violence of the brute, of the dog, who, when 
someone strikes it, barks or runs to bite the penion. We need non- 
violence such as was displayed by Lachhman Singh and DuUp 
Singh. If I may use friend Shaukat Ali’s words, it is cold strength 
we require. So long as we have not acquired it, we shall not be 

^ At the Guyarat Political Conference; vide the preceding item* 
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considered fit for swaraj. If we hope to win swaraj with the 
strength of aeroplanes, we shall not succeed even in £l hundred years. 
The Malegaon incident has put back the clock of swaraj. Though 
it is true that the incident will not cost us swaraj altogether, the 
cause has certainly received a set-back. We have not made non- 
violence on our part conditional on the Government remaining 
non-violent. That would be, really speaking, co-operation with 
the Government. We want to offer non-violent non-co-operation. 
Our non-violence will be true non-violence only if, even under a 
shower of bullets or with bombs dropping on us from aeroplanes, 
we go on working peacefully and do not rush to kill a Collector 
or burn post-ofl5ces. When we have cultivated such non-vio- 
lence, we shall not fear that this Government will be succeeded 
by Pathans. So long as we have the strength of non-violence in 
us, we shall be conquered by none. 

Besides this lesson of non-violence, we should learn another, 
that of Hindu-Muslim unity. If we go on fighting among ourselves, 
our movement will soon be over. We want non-violence not of the 
weak but of the strong, the non-violence which proceeds from 
courage. Such non-violence can be practised by one as weak 
as I am or by one who will be a match for five others like me. 
When I was a boy of ten or twelve, I used to be frightened of ghosts. 
At that time, my female attendant Rambha told me that I should 
repeat Rama*s name every time I thought about a ghost. Accor- 
dingly, I used to recite the Ramaraksha and clear the room of 
ghosts and spirits. The non-violence India needs is that of the Arab 
boy who chose death rather than surrender, it is such non-violence 
as Prahlad displayed. I have been asking Muslims to keep re- 
minding themselves of that Arab boy, and the Hindus of Prahlad, 
and cultivate non-violence, fortitude and courage like theirs. 

The reference to Malegaon is included in the Resolution be- 
cause we are to forget it and remember, instead, Lachhman 
Singh’s and Dulip Singh’s non-violence, their self-sacrifice. Your 
raising hands here in support of such non-violence will mean that, 
from today, you have shed fear of men and learnt to fear only 
God. So long as we have not done this, the world will bully us as 
it has always done. It is through Gujarat that we are to help India 
cultivate such strength. Non-payment of taxes is to be made pos- 
sible through Gujarat. We can, however, succeed in this only when 
we have acquired the strength of non-violence. May God give 
such strength to everyone. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 5-6-1921 



83. RESOLUTIONS^ 


June /, 19^1 

(1) This Conference heartily supports the resolution on non- 
violent non-co-operation adopted at the Nagpur session of the 
Indian National Congress and it calls upon all classes of people 
to work with greater vigour and in a more organized manner to 
fulfil the resolution, especially because this Conference believes 
that the rate at which it is being worked out in Gujarat is not 
sufficient to guarantee swaraj within the current year. 

(2) This Conference deems it obligatory on Gujarat to enrol three 
lacs of members on the Congress Committees, to collect 10 laklis 
of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund and to set one lakh of 
spinning-wheels at work according to the programme sketched 
out by the All-India Congress Committee at Bezwada and calls 
upon all workers in villages, talukas and districts to contribute 
their mite before 30th of June. 

(3) Non-violence in thought, speech and action is an essential 
ingredient of the scheme of non-co-operation and its fulfilment 
largely depends upon the observance of the creed of non-violence, 
and therefore this Conference urges all to preserve perfect peace 
even in spite of any persecution or provocation offered by 
Government officials, to avoid the use of malevolent speech and 
to concentrate entirely on the work suggested by the 1. N, Con- 
gress and to cease observing hartals without the special mandate 
of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee and to avoid all 
hostile demonstrations in case of leaders being arrested by Govern- 
ment. 

(a) This Conference expresses its sense of satisfaction at the 
peace observed throughout the country in spite of the repressive 
policy of the Government and expresses its emphatic regret and 
disappointment at the acts of violence committed on Government 
officers and leading co-operators at Malegaon. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 6-6-1921 


I Passed at the Giyarat Political Conference, Broach. Presumably these 
were drafted by Gandhiji. 



84. REPLY TO ADDRESS BY “AJfTYAf’ CONFERENCE, 

VEJALPUR} 


June 1, 1921 

I congratulate naorAntyaj friends who are present here, as I 
hold that the Hindus have been cleansed through them. There 
was no need at all to present me an address. These days, when 
asked by anyone, I say I am an Antyaj. The Antyafs is a holy pro- 
fession and we cannot dispense with his services. If no one under- 
took to clean lavatories, we would simply die of cholera. Forget 
the idea of presenting an address to me and think of doing some 
hard work. Improve your conditions, give up liquor and stop kill- 
ing animals for hide. You may skin dead ones. After doing your 
work, take a bath and clean yourselves before stirring out. Do 
not go begging for left-overs. Do not accept such things from any- 
one. Politely decline them. Accept only what is offered with res- 
pect. 

By presenting this address to me in a glass box of foreign 
make you have offered me an insult. You should have given me 
no address other than a sample of your craftsmanship in hand- 
' weaving. You should have no use for foreign things. 

The calico from Ahmedabad is for the very poor. You should 
have khadi, the stamp of culture. Make cloth yourselves, and wear 
or sell that. Giving up liquor and engaging yourselves in weaving 
— these are the means of your uplift. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 12-6-1921 


> la Broach district, Gujarat 



85. SPEECH AT KHILAFAT CONFERENCE, BROACH 


June 2, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi, in movin" the .seventh resolution, said that he knew that 
they were willing to go home soon and, therefore, he would not .speak at 
length. They knew wher<> Bannu was .situated. The views he held on the 
Frontier question were well-known to the President, and, tlw'refore, he was 
asked to move the resolution in question. The Muslims of Bannu were armed 
with sticks and other weapons. They were godfearing and they were aware 
of tlwr Kiiilafal question. Had the oppres.sion falUm on us as much as on the 
Muslims of Bannu, he was sure they would have run away from the place 
immediut«dy. Some of them were barristers and well-known jH'rsons. They 
had now sent them a meiisage to carry on their cami>aign on the basis of truth. 

God had been examining them how far they were getting on with provo- 
cative actions of Governmtmt. They had three ways to re.sort to whereas the 
speaker had only one attd that was jehad. He would do that with Muslims 
if they resortctl to violence. Titcy might make use of the sword, but he would 
not. If any Mu-slim were to unsheathe the sword, he would be committmg a 
great folly. He was, at that time, speaking maiitlv of Khilafat and not of 
swaraj. ’riiey had already warned Government that they should not insti- 
gate and oppress the {xtople. The Ali Brothers sverc willing to .suffer any hard- 
ship of Government, but they would still follow in the path of non-violent 
non-co-operatbn. They should not pay ttixes to Government, and do their 
utmost to help the non-co-operation movement. The Musilms must carry 
on their national work in Ramadan. Some Hindus were tellir g him yesterday 
that the Muslims were telling him [jfc] to kill cows and if they did not resort 
to that action they would be committing & great crime. Just as Mecca Shariff 
was their holy place, in the same way cow was a holy and Sitcred animal to 
him. Before resorting to that action they must consult the All Brothers. He 
was sure that Muslims would not do that action. Muslims would be consi- 
dered always as equals with Hindi», they would be given every right eiyoyed 
by Hindus. They must have faith and confidence in him and in his great 
movement. He lastly prayed to God to give them enough strength to carry 
on the national work 8ucces.sfully and pcaorfully.* 

The Bombay Chronicle, 6 - 6-1921 


* Hayat Saheb seconded the resolution and Faizullah Khan supported 
it. The resolution was put to vote and passed. 



86. THE VICEROY HAS SPOKEN 

I have read H.E. the Viceroy’s speech. I think it is all right, 
though it has the flavour of Sinfla, We do not mind that how- 
ever. If he wants his record to be judged by the yardstick of “act 
as you speak”, he must act up to his word. 

Making after-dinner speeches is a bad practice in itself. After 
dinner, a man relaxes himself. One is not in a condition immediately 
to apply one’s mind seriously to anything then, especially after 
a dinner given with such pomp and splendour that newspapers 
would carry special accounts of it. This explains why Viceregal 
speeches are not as studied as they should be. 

At this time, India needs seriousness. It has been wounded, 
and the wound has not only not healed but is actually going deeper. 
It is still bleeding. It cannot be covered with a bandage, but re- 
quires the services of an expert surgeon, a surgeon who has skiU 
and patience. I have known good surgeons going without food 
when performing risky operations. I have also known some devout 
vaidyas who kept repeating God’s name at the time. 

Let His Excellency, again, not make light of the Ali Brothers’ 
letter. It was not written, for his sake, but for the sake of fidends. 
One need not take exception to his having pointed to the Ali Bro- 
thers’ speeches. It is a sign of nobility to admit a mistake pointed 
out even by an enemy. Some of the speeches of the Ali Brothers 
contained remarks which were ambiguous. All that the Ali Bro- 
thers’ letter means is that no one who is struggling to defend his 
country and his religion should say anything ambiguous, know- 
ingly or unknowingly. To show their nobility, they have respected 
the advice given by friends like me and have made a sincere and 
solemn promise to exercise still further restraint on themselves 
when speaking. 

The Viceroy needs experience yet. He has to study a move- 
ment which has had no parallel. His speech suggests a prelimi- 
nary study. He has tried to be cautious in his speech. The 
attempt has not wholly succeeded. He has tried to win over non- 
co-operators, but they cannot be won over by speeches. They will 
not put a wrong construction on speeches, but they will judge only 
from action. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 5-6-1921 



87, GUJARATS DECIS}0}{ 

I should like to write at length about the Conference held 
in Broach. But, at midnight, and when thoroughly exhausted, I 
shall write in brief. 

By the end of this month, 10 lakhs of rupees are to be collected, 
three lakh members enrolled and one lakh spinning-wheels put 
into commission. This is both easy and dilficult for Gujarat. 

It appears difficult for lack of workens. If a large number of 
workers— men and womcn-come forward, the task is easy. In 
these three things, even those can help who are not full-fledged 
non-co-operators, who do not have faith in non-co-operation. Only 
those who regard non-co-o})cration as a sin cannot help. I am 
sure that the number of such peri^ns is fewer than the fingers of a 
hand. 

How can we have this amount? This will be possible: (1) if 
women surrender their ornaments, (2) if the wealthy give a certain 
percentage of their earnings, (3) if all people give a certain portion 
of their earnings, (4) if those who drink give a part of what they 
spend on liquor, and (5) if some wealthy persons give all they have 
—there are many such ifs. We have to succeed in our task by 
satisfying these ifs. If the pledge taken at the Broach Conference 
is not fulfilled, Gujarat will be put to shame and it will be 
difficult to secure swaraj before the end of this year, Those who 
cannot give money should work on the spinning-wheel, Those who 
cannot do this should enrol members. Everyone should do his 
duty. 

May God preserve Gujarat’s honour. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfmjimit 5-6-1921 



88. Mr MOTES 
Duty of Members 

The following question has been put to me: 

You have written on what type of persons should be elected 
as delegates; it will be helpful if you also let us know who can be 
members. 

It is evident that those who approve of the non-co-operation 
resolution will elect as delegates only such persons as support 
it. Hence a delegate should not be a [practising] lawyer or a title- 
holder, should be a khadi-wearer and a man who does not look 
down on Antyajas, and so on. For a member, the only conditions 
are the following: 

1. He should be aged 21 years or over, 

2. He should pay four annas every year [as membership 
fee], 

3. He should accept swaraj as the country’s goal, and 

4. He should believe in peacefulness and truth as the only 
two means of winning swaraj. 

Anyone who fulfils these conditions can become a member 
of the Congress, even though he believes in co-operating [with 
the Government], is a title-holder or z, [practising] lawyer or 
wears foreign cloth. The Congress is not the organ of a single party 
and so there should be the minimum of restrictions on becoming 
its members. Only such conditions as are acceptable to all have 
been laid down. This is, however, merely what the Congress rules 
mean. 

Personally, I certainly expect that, since non-co-operation 
has become as widespread as we know it has, everyone will be a 
non-co-operator. But it may be that my reading of the country’s 
mood is not correct or that the country is not ready to do what it 
believes in. I certainly want everyone professing to be a non-co- 
operator to abide by the necessary conditions. If, however, the 
members of the Congress become non-co-operators in greater 
numbers, they may even be able to change the views of the Con- 
gress at its next session. Day by day, the struggle is becoming 
purer, the end and the means are beconung clearer. According to 
the saying "He is a hero who in a crisis stands up undaunted” 
we are looking for heroes in the country. The Congress is one 
means of discovering them. 


XX-12 
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Ali Brothers’ Pledge 

The following explanation has been issued under the signa- 
tures of Maulana Shaukat Ali and Maulana Mahomed Ali.> 
[From Gujarati] 

J^avqjioan, 5-6-1921 


89. MOTES 
The Need of the Hour 

It will be nothing short of a tragedy if wc do not fulfil the 
Bezwada programme before the end of the month. Seven days 
of the month will have gone before these notes are out. We have 
not a moment to spare. We have hardly collected twenty lakhs of 
rupees as yet. To collect eighty laklis during the next three 
weeks may seem an impossibility. But the seeming impossibility 
can be easily turned into a possibility if we were ceaselessly to work 
for the collection. Twenty-one provinces, if they will respond ac- 
cording to their ability, can easily furnish the balance. The 
Bezwada programme is the most concrete ever placed before the 
nation. If the people arc with us and if we have enough workers, 
one crore of rupees is a mere nothing for thirty crores of people 
to find for a cause so great as that of swaraj, and for perpetuatii^ 
a memory so great as diat of the Lokamanya. If they choose, the 
women of India can give the money out of their jewellery, the 
liquor drinkers can give it out of their drinks. The mill-owners, 
who have derived the greatest benefit from the swadcslu 
movement, can find the eighty laklis in a day. The Marwadis can, 
without any strain on their resources, find the amount, and so 
could the Bhtaios, tlic Mmm, the Parsis or the banias. They 
are all a prosperous community, and have before now more or less 
supported public movements. If they wish, the Sindhis can also 
find the amount. The labourers of India could pay the whole 
amount, if they sacrificed one-twelfth of their yearly earnings. I 
have consulted many friends as to the amount that can be easily 
paid by the respective classes mentioned by me. The follovring 
may serve as a working basis: 

(1) Salaried men to pay one-tenth of their monthly pay. 

(2) Lawyers, doctors, merchants and such others to pay one- 

twelfth of their net annual income as at the end of May last. 

(3) Propertied men to pay 2 J p.c. of the valuation of thchr property. 

* Ft* “Draft of AH Brothers’ Apology”, pp. 93-4. 
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(4) All the others to pay not less than four annas each. 

If all were to pay according to this scale, there would be 
several crores of rupees. But one is aware that non-co-operators 
and sympathizers are drawn from all classes. No single class is so 
wholly non-co-operationist as to feel the personal responsibility 
for payment. This question of payment is the acid test of our since- 
rity, earnestness and capacity. Let us hope that the 30th of this 
month will not find us wanting. 

Questions have been persistently asked as to why this large 
sum is required. The answer is simple. It is a profitable investment, 
not for purely personal but for public good. The amount will be 
devoted chiefly to distributing spinning-wheels and conducting 
national schools. We have, say, six crore homes, if broken down 
families may deserve so sweet a name. We must provide these 
families With spinning-wheels, and enable them to become res! 
homes. One crore of rupees is surely the least amoimt required for 
establishing home-spinning on such a basis as to become self- 
propagating. Similarly, if we are to reconstruct our educational 
system, we shall need more than one crore of rupees for the purpose. 

The second question that has been asked is — ^what security is 
there for honest accountancy? In the first place, we have in Messrs. 
Ghhotani^ and Jamnalal treasurers of unimpeachable integrity. 
Secondly, we have in Pandit Motilal Nehru a working secretary 
of great abUity, experience and equally unimpeachable integrity. 
Thirdly, we have a vigilant working committee composed of 
fifteen representative Indians, who meet at least once a month in 
order to be able to exercise effective control over Congress affairs. 
So much for the all-India finance. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee is directly liable for the expenditure of one-fourth of the 
fund. The remaining three-fourths are to be retained by the Provin- 
cial Committees for local needs. Each Province is expected to keep 
efficient watch over its own finance. Finally, the whole income 
and expenditure, both provincial and central, is subject to be audited 
by auditors to be appointed by the All-India Congress Committee. 

As with finance, so with the registration of members, and 
manufacture and introduction of spinning-wheels. These three 
are simple and effective tests of our constructive capacity. 

I suggest to all Congress and Khilafat workers that they 
should set apart the last ten days as special Congress days to be 
solely devoted by them to finishing the Bezwada programme. No 

1 Mian Mahomed Haji Jan Mahomed Ghhotani; a nationalist leader 
of Bombay 
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speeches are required, no meetings are necessary. Quiet house to 
house visits and personal canvassing are more effective than 
meetings for the class of woi’k before us. 

Gujarat’s Resolve 

Gujarat has held its Provincial Conference and its Khilafat 
Conference at the historic town of Broach. The Conferences met 
on the banks of the beautiful Narmada. It had also a khaddar 
and charkha exhibition. The great variety of charkha showed that 
India’s inventive genius was being profitably utilized. Let not 
the reader, however, imagine that there was among these speci- 
mens a charkha with more spindles, yielding a correspondingly larger 
outturn of yarn. Addresses of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and tlie President of the Conference were both brief 
and to the point. The Chairman, Mr. Haribhai Amin, took 
no more than fifteen minutes to read his simple address. The 
President, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, took no more than thirty 
minutes to read the whole of his address. I commend the latter to 
the reader for its simplicity, terseness, relevancy and courtesy. It 
has not one bitter word for the opponents of non-co-operation. 
Its criticism of the Government is most restrained. The major 
part of it deals with the constructive part of non-co-operation. 

But the importance of the Conference lies in the resolution 
allocating to Gujarat its portion of the Bezwada pre^ramme. It 
calls upon Gujarat to furnish more than three times its quota of 
subscription to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, i.e., ten lakhs, its almost 
exact quota of members, i.e., three lakhs, and one lakh of charkhas, 
i.e., a little less than double its quota. 1 do not say it will be a 
proud record if it is fulfilled. It will not be bad, if it is accomplish- 
ed before the 30th June. The ten lakhs of rupees have been further 
allocated to the respective districts so as to systematize the collec- 
tion. The Congress membership in Gujarat stands at 40,514. The 
Fund stands at Rs. 1,40,149 of which Rs. 35,000 have been for- 
warded to the All-India Congress Committee. The total number 
of spinning-wheels is 20,058. 

Gujarat is perhaps the strongest in the matter of nationaliz- 
ing education, as it is the weakest, perhaps, of all the provinces 
in the suspension of practice by lawyers — not more than half a 
dozen having suspended practice. Its progress in national edu- 
cation I must give in the words of the report before me. 

The total number of institutions imparting national education in 
Gujarat stands at 243, with 32,102 students attending them. The increase 
ispartly due to tite inclusion of the municipal schools of Ahmedabad. 
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The number of candidates who appeared at the examinations con- 
ducted by the Gujarat Vidyapith was 46 for the B.A., 4 for the B. Sc., 
96 for the Intermediate Arts, 46 for the Intermediate Science, and 548 
for the Matriculation Examination. The number of successful candidates 
was 39, 2, 65, 9 and 374, respectively. 

The Punjab Going Ahead 

I have just seen a copy of the report of non-co-operation 
work in the Punjab, as submitted to the General Secretary, All- India 
Congress Committee, from which I extract the following interest- 
ing figures. To the time of writing the report, i.e., the end of April, 
the total collections stood at Rs. 2,09,08 1-As. 13. I have already 
remarked on the business-like character of this collection. The 
Punjab deserves congratulations for heading the list among all 
the provinces. I am not aware that even to-day, any single pro- 
vince can boast of having collected over two lakhs. But on the 
principle that more is always expected of those who give much, I 
hope that during this last month of privilege, the Punjab will 
make still greater effort, and if possible, even beat her own 
record and retain the first place, I say if possible, because, although 
Bombay has been practically asleep all this time, I cannot con- 
ceive the possibility of any province beating Bombay. But I know 
that the Punjab has the capacity, and if she adds to it the will, 
she can certainly come up a close second, if she is not easily the 
first. Next to Pandit Malaviyaji, I know no one who is so efficient 
in begging as Lalaji. The Arya Samaj activity has used the 
middle class to contributing to political movements. The mer- 
chants of Amritsar can alone find the balance needed. There is 
certainly every reason for Amritsar to find the balance. But Jul- 
lundhar, Lyallpur, Rawalpindi, ' Multan, Gujranwala, Sialkot, 
Hafizabad are all places that can afford to pay handsomely. Lahore 
itself has many wealthy merchants, and, but for the unfortunate 
fact that we have no faith in ourselves, the Punjab can certainly 
share with Bombay the honour of making up the deficiency- At 
any rate let us hope that she will. 

The Punjab’s record in point of education is also not bad, 
though, seeing what the college students and the schoolboys had to 
go through in the Martial Law days, her record might have been 
better. Over 350 students are reported to have left their colleges 
permanently. Of these, 85, being ampng the most brilliant students, 
have joined the Indian national service. A board of national edu- 
cation has been established. The Guru Nanak EJialsa College, 
Gujranwala, has disafiiliated itself from the university. The 
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Provincial Committee has opened a national college at Lahore. 
Eight old schools, some of them of high standing, have become 
nationalized, eind fifteen new national schools have been started. 
I wish Mr. Santanam, the secretary, had furnished the exact 
number of pupils studying in these national institutions. From 
what I know of some of these schools myself, the figure is not likely 
to be under five thousand. Nearly 25 teachers have left Govern- 
ment institutions. Forty-one lawyers have suspended practice, of 
whom only thirteen are getting subsistence allowance from the 
Provincial Committee. Panchayats have been established m 
nearly 80 places. The Punjab had, at the end of April, 258 Congress 
Committees. The average membership is about 75. The Rohtak 
District comes easily first with 47 Committees. 

No part of India can beat the Punjab for spinning-wheels. 
The report states with pride that there are very few Punjabi homes 
in which there is not a charkha. “Till recently, they have re- 
mained idle, but during the last two months everyone ha.s come 
back to the habit of spinning,” The sad fact, in spite of almost 
universal hand-spinning in the Punjab, remains that the Punjabis 
had taken to the tawdry, starchy calico, so uncomfortable in the 
Indian weather for personal wear, in the place of the beautiful, 
soft, durable and absorbent khaddar. I read with pleasure, there- 
fore, that “the habit of wearing khaddar clothes amongst the 
well-to-do classes is growing daily”. The Punjab is experiencing 
difficulty in finding the number of weavers required. Most people 
do not know that the weavers yielding to the temptations offered 
by unscrupulous recruiting agents, exchange the honourable call- 
ing of weaving for that of murdering. The Punjab, at one time, 
had probably the largest number of weavers in proportion to her 
population in all India. I hope, now that weaving is daily be- 
coming more and more honourable and paying, the Punjabis will 
prefer it to the, at the present moment at any rate, dishonourable 
calling of so-called soldiering. 

The Punjab, then, has no mean record in non-co-operation. 

The Assam Coolies 

I have purposely refrained from dealing with this trouble, 
though I have renuuned in touch with Mr. Andrews and others, 
who are on the spot dealing with it. I refer to the trouble only to 
state that I knew nothing of its coming, I should be sorry if 
anybody used my name to lead the men to dwiert their employers. 
It is clear enough that it is purely a labour trouble. It is admitted 
that the employers reduced the wages. Both Mr. Das and Mr. An- 
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Jrews report that the trouble is purely economic, and that the 
coolies have a substantial grievance. It is evident that the re- 
formed Government has failed to cope with it. I observe that 
The Times of India has made the most illegitimate use of the trouble 
to impute enmity to English commercial interests in India. It 
ias become the fashion to attribute hatred to non-co-operators. 
[ make bold to say that non-co-operation has alone prevented 
racial feuds and disturbances, and directed the anger of the 
jeople in the proper channel. The aim of non-co-operation is to 
hurt no interest whatsoever by reason only of its belonging to 
a race. Its aim is to purge every interest of its injurious or im- 
pure character. Every English or Indian interest that is based on 
injustice or brute force, or is antagonistic to the growth of India 
IS a whole, is undoubtedly in peril. No interest that is supported 
merely by brute force but not by people’s goodwill can possibly 
survive the fire of non-co-operation. If the Assam planters are not 
sustained by the exploitation of Indian labour, they have nothing 
to fear. A time is certainly coming when there will be no more 
inconscionable dividends. The profits of big concerns must bear 
relation to the wages of the workers. I lay down these cate- 
gorical propositions, because I know that non-co-operation is 
Deyond the reach of the bayonet. It has found an abiding place in 
the Indian heart. Workers like me will go when the hour has 
struck, but non-co-operation will remain. I zim aware, too, that 
die labouiing class in India has not yet become enlightened enough 
to have the ability to regulate the relations between capital and 
labour on a just basis. But that time is coming soon — fester than 
(ve may imagine. I am hoping that the capitalists, be they Euro- 
pean or Indian, will appreciate the new awakening, and the new 
force that has arisen in our midst. 

Unacceptable 

Some newspapers, mistaking the apology of the Ali Bro- 
thers as of weak men seeking to avoid the discomfort of the prison 
life, have suggested that the Government should take similar 
undertakings firom those undergoing imprisonment for political 
offences, and discharge them. No non-co-operator worthy of his 
creed can possibly purchase his discharge by giving any under- 
taking to the Government. Every one of them has probably pro- 
tested his innocence of violent intent. The Ali Brothers, had they 
been prosecuted, would still have made the statement now made. 
That would not have prevented their imprisonment. The makers 
of the unacceptable suggestion even know that many have been 
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sentenced for disaiTection, or for refusing to give security that they 
will not speak. It is the duty of a non-co-operator to preach dis- 
affection to the existing system of government, to prepare the 
country for dvU disobedience, to refuse to give security of the 
just referred to. The Ali Brothers have given no undertaking to 
refrain from any of the first two things. If, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment desire to punish only incitement to violence, almost all 
the men recently imprisoned are entitled to be discharged with- 
out any undertaking on their part. So far as non-co-operators 
are concerned, they are or ought to be totally indifferent. Prison 
life must be the normal life of the majority of them. And it de- 
lights me to read the names of the people who cheerfully prefer 
imprisonment to giving undertakings to buy their freedom. When 
every care is taken to avoid a breach of his own faith, a non-co- 
operator may not give any pledge of any kind whatsoever to any- 
body. 

The Destroctivf, Part . 

The Leader has blessed me witli undcscrvcii compliment for this 
programme, and laughed at me for having ever advised the coun- 
try to adopt the destructive part of non-co-operation. A corres- 
pondent of that journal appeals to me definitely to withdraw the 
rest of the programme. Let me hasten to inform The leader and its 
correspondent that it is not possible for me to do so even if I 
wished. The Congress and the Central Khilafat Committee are 
the only bodies that possess the power. And my faith in the des- 
tructive part being as green as ever, I personally could not aban- 
don it, even if the Congress and the Central Khilafat Committee 
did so. With than non-violence may not be, with one body it is 
not, the final creed. For me, I have nothing beyond non-vio- 
lence as a remedy for all ills. Therefore I cannot be party to ad- 
vising lawyers to return to their practice, or students to Govern- 
ment schools. Nor can I be party to lawyers and Government 
school and college boys becoming holders of office under the Con- 
gress, so long as it retains its non-co-operationist character. 

The vocal propaganda of the destructive part in the first step 
in non-co-operation is over. We know exactly where we are re- 
garding the titles, the law courts, the schools and the councils. I 
believe non-co-operators are satisfied that these institutions have 
^t thdr former prestige. The opponents are entitled to comfort 
in the knowledge that the numerical response has not been large 
enough to be striking. Those that have responded to the call consti- 
tute the most effeedve, though silent, propaganda in the direction. 
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But one thing is clear. There can be no resumption of co-operation 
till the three conditions laid down by the Congress are satisfied. 

The Bezwada programme, I admit, is not in itself enough to 
establish swaraj. But I do hold that it is a very substantial step 
towards it. The fulfilment of the programme will inspire the 
nation with self-confidence, and enable it to take the other steps, 
if necessary. One crore electors — sfor, to become Congress mem- 
bers is to become electors for national representatives, for vari- 
ous bodies — ^is to find the nucleus for a real electorate under swa- 
raj. To have twenty lacs of spinning-wheels in working order is 
to know that India is determined to drive out poverty, to become 
self-reliant and to achieve her economic independence. The col- 
lection of one crore of rupees is a tangible token of the nation*s 
determination to achieve her destiny. 

We have so fed ourselves with the history of other nations 
that we find it impossible to believe that we can attain our end 
without a repetition of thirty years’ or a hundred years’ war, 
and therefore without military training and huge armament. We 
do not care to read our own history and remember that whilst 
kings have come and kings have gone, whilst dynasties have been 
formed and destroyed, India has remained unmoved and unaffec- 
ted. We will not read the lesson of the late War, that it is not 
so much military preparation we want as a change of our own 
outlook upon India’s foture. Habit has forced the conviction upon 
us that we, the countless millions, are nothing before one huncked 
thousand Englishmen, not all of whom are even administrators. 
As soon as we have discarded the awe of the British rule, and ceased 
to consider ourselves as cheap as dirt, we shall be fi:ee. I know 
that it is possible to perform this revolution of thought during 
the year, and it is my hope that India will be ready for it during 
the time. Hitherto we have promised ourselves many things and 
fulfilled little. If we were to turn up even two-year-old resolutions 
of the Congress, we shall find that we have failed even to send 
petitions we had resolved upon. Hitherto, we have looked up to 
the Government to do everything for us, and we have found it 
almost wholly^ irresponsive in everything that matters. We have 
therefore been filled with blank despair. We have ceased to be- 
lieve in ourselves or the Government, The present movement is 
an attempt to change this winter of our despair into the su mm er 
of hope and confidence. When we begin to believe in ourselves, 
Englishmen will, I promise, begin to believe in us. Then, and not 
till then, is there any hope of co-operation between the Govern- 
ment and us. The existing system of Government, it will be found 
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upon analysis, is based upon a scientific study of our weaknesses, 
which have rather been promoted by it than reduced. Non-co- 
operation is, therefore, as much a protest against our own weak- 
nesses, as against the inherent cormption of the existing system. 
British and Indian, we become impure by belonging to it. The with- 
drawal from it of one party purifies both. I invite even the sceptics 
to follow the programme of non-co-operation as a trial, and I pro- 
mise that there vnll be swaraj in India during the year, if the pro- 
gramme is carried out in its fulness. 

Swaraj Is Self-Reliance 

An esteemed friend, referring to the Viceregal interview, 
writes: 

In my humble opinion, these interviews by non-co-operation leaders 
are, in the present circumstances, a political mistake, and may react on the 
movement. Sack of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs is the question 
of swaraj j and India’s swaraj means the death of the Empire. Such a death 
may, in happy circumstances, mean its rebirth as a commonwealth of 
nations. But where is the statesman today, with a free and generous view 
of world politics, to look beyond British interests to the deeper values 
of humanity? Victory of the swaraj movement I conceive in terms of 
self-Telianee, not of snatching some conceuions from !/>rd Re.nding. As far 
as I can sw, the hope for an escajx! from further confusion lies in es- 
cape from negotiations with the Government and becoming as a Nation 
strong in the will to suffer. A cruciHcd India will ix; im India emanci- 
pated. 

Whilst I do not agree with the writer that the interviews were 
a political mistake, the statement of our attitude is perfect. Our 
concern is not with what British statesmen will or will not do. Our 
business is always to endeavour to keep ourselves on the right 
track. Our aloofness must not be a sign of our haughtiness or 
disinclination to explain our view-points to our opponents. We 
must be prepared to approach the world, if we are firm in our , 
own purpose. But I recognize, too, the force of the objection that 
there is danger in these interviews. Not being in the habit of hav- 
ing always a reserve of minimum on which there can be no sur- 
render, we may easily slip. 

Who Gan Be Congress Members? 

A friend asks whether prostitutes can become members of the 
Congress, and whether those who do not accept the creed can 
become members by simply paying four annas. There is certainly 
nothing to prevent these unfortunate sisters from becoming mem- 
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bers, if they otherwise conform to the constitution. Even thieves 
have a right to demand admission on compliance with the 
terms of membership. One can only hope that if the desire to join 
the Congress is stimulated among the wrecks of society, it is a sign 
of coming reformation. But we may not ask such people to be- 
come members for the purpose of sweUing the number. It is equal- 
ly clear to me that those who will not solemnly accept and sign 
the Congress creed cannot become members. The test is simple 
but absolutely necessary: 

(1) Attainment of the age of twenty-one. 

(2) Desire and effort to obtain swaraj by peaceful and legi- 
timate means. 

(3) Payment of four annas per annum. 

Anyone, male or female, co-operator or non-co-operator, fu lfilli ng 
this simple test is entitled to membership without further question. 

Toung India, 8-6-1921 


90. THE VICEROY SPEAKS 

What the Viceroy said with reference to Mr. Shaft’s speech is 
perhaps equally true of his own. For His Excellency described 
Mr. Shaft’s speech as postprandial oratory. I have been, in my 
early days, a student more or less accurate of the so-called historic 
speeches delivered by various Prime Ministers at the Mansion- 
house. They seemed to me to have alwa^ra an air of unreality about 
them. And it grieves me, after having studied the speech of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, to have to say that this one also has the 
same air of umeality about it. Not that Lord Reading had in- 
tended to clothe his speech with any such air. On the contrary 
there are in it evident traces of his having laboured to deliver 
a true message to an expectant India. But the speech has failed, 
in my humble opinion, in doing so, because of the many limitations 
that the office of a Viceroy carries with it. He could not, for ins- 
tance, override the tradition of claiming infallibility for British rule. 
He laid it down as a proposition, “beyond the possibility of a 

doubt”, that “here in India there can be no trace and must 

be no trace of racial inequality”. There is no more unreal pro- 
position to the ear of the Indian than this, because his esqperience, 
be he ever so tall, belies it. Superiority of race is a passion, has 
become almost a religion with the average Englishman. Nor 
does he strive to conceal it firom view. It obtrudes itself upon 

you in India as it does in the Colonies. It is written in the 
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Statute-book. One misses in the Viceregal speech a frank recogni- 
tion of the many failures of the past and, therefore, a sincere 
desire for opening a new page. 

If His Excellency, in my humble opinion, was hardly happy 
in his statement of the ‘fundamental principle of British rule’, he 
was, I fear, even less so in his reference to Maulanas Shaukat 
Ali and Mahomed Ali. I recognize that he has been exceedingly 
cautious in his speech. He has attempted not to wound suscepti- 
bilities. As a matter of fact, there was no question of wounding 
susceptibilities. He need not have spared the Maulanas where 
they might have erred. The statement made by the Brothers was 
instigated by me and me alone. It is an apology tendered to 
friends, and not to the Government. It is made not to evade 
prosecution, but to put themselves right with their own conscience 
and with their friends. The assurance to them, therefore, that there 
would be no prosecution so long as they abided by their under- 
taking was gratuitous, if not offensive;. Lord Reading’s Govern- 
ment is free to take up prosecution against the Brothers at any 
moment they choose. 

This campaign of non-co-operation has no reference to dip- 
lomacy, secret or open. The only diplomacy it admits of is the 
statement and pursuance of truth at any cost. The Viceroy showed 
me the speeches; I realized that some passages in them did not 
read well. They were capable of being interpreted as an incitement 
to violence, and I realized that, prosecution or no prosecution, there 
was no doubt in my mind as to the advice I should tender to 
the Brothers. I venture to suggest to His Excellency that, if he is 
anxious to disarm non-co-operators, he will do so only by becom- 
ing undiplomatic and absolutely frank. The latter seek and need 
no shelter or protection, and I invite His Excellency to reciprocate 
by not shielding the offenders amongst the governing class. 

Indeed, there is no room in the India of to-day and of to- 
morrow for a governing class. His Excellency will therefore find 
out his mistake, if he clin^ to the belief that “Indians will respond 
whole-heartedly to the just rule which we (British) intend to 
carry on.” I venture to prophesy that it is not what the British 
intend that will count for the future destiny of India, but what the 
Indians themselves intend. And they are claiming more and more 
insistingly to govern themselves, anyhow. Good government, they 
are coming to sec, is no substitute for self-government. 

The fear, then, is not about His Excellency’s intentions, whi<^ 
I am convinced are good, but the fear is as to the ideal he is 
working for. He thinks of a high destiny which is in store for 
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India^at some indefinable period, whereas non-co-operators at any 
rate are of opinion that India’s high destiny is even now being 
firustrated by the existing system, which appears to them to be 
devised for her prolonged, if not perpetual, subjection. Sometimes 
a difference of degree itself constitutes a difference of ideals. And 
I hold it to be an ideal totally different firom India’s, when any- 
body considers that, whilst the distant goal must be one of 
freedom for India, its present state must be that of tutelage. Swaraj 
is India’s birthright, as the late Lokamanya Tilak truly said. And 
India throughout these long, long years, has been balked of her 
birthright. No wonder that she has become impatient. 

Lord Reading will, perhaps, now better appreciate the truth 
of the proposition he has read and heard, viz., that any action of 
the Grovemment that falls short of the fullest reparation, however 
good it may appear in itself, will, by non-co-operators at least, be 
charged with a bad motive, that of prolonging India’s agony in 
her slave-state. British rule, today, lies under a shadow. It is 
tainted with the blood of the innocent victims of JaUianwala, and 
with treachery towards Islam. And even as the purest milk poured 
into a poison bowl will be counted by every sane man as poison, 
so will every act of the British Grovemment be judged in the light 
of its immediate past. The unrest of India can only be cured by 
dealing with the causes which have brought it about, never by 
covering the bitterness thereof by sweets of office or other pri- 
vileges, no matter how tempting they may be, if they are not 
capable of dealing effectively with the causes themselves. 

Toung India, 8-6-1921 


91. TO THE MODERATES 


DEAR FRIENDS, 

It is a matter of no small grief to me that I find myself 
estranged from you in ideas, although by training and association 
I have been brought up in the company of those who have been 
regarded as Moderates. . Partly owing to circumstances and partly 
owing to temperament, I have never belonged to any of the great 
parties in India. Nevertheless, my life has been inJfiuenced much 
more by men belonging- to the Moderate party than the Extre- 
mist. Dadabhai Naoroji, Gokhale, Badruddin TyabjP, Pherozeshah 

1 1844-1906; judge, legislator. President, Indian National Congress, 1887; 
vid8 Vol. I, p. 386. 
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Mehta' are all names to conjure with. Their services to the 
country can never be forgotten. They have inspired the lives of 
many like myself throughout our country. I have enjoyed the 
pleasantest associations with many of the living amongst you. 
What is it that has flung me away from you and into the lap 
of the Nationalist party? Why do I find more in common with 
the Nationalists than with you? I am unable to see that you 
love your country less than the Nationalists. I refuse to believe 
that you are less willing to sacrifice yourselves for the country’s 
good than the Nationalists. Certainly the Moderate party can 
as much intelligence, integrity and ability as the Nationalists, if not 
more. The difierence, therefore, lies in the ideals. 

I will not weary you with a discussion of the different ideals. 
Tor the moment, I will simply invite your attention to some 
of the items in the constructive programme in the movement of 
non-co-operation. You may not like the word itself. You may 
intensely dislike, as I know you do, many items in the programme. 
But if you concede to the non-co-operators the same credit for 
love of the land that you will claim for yourselves, will you not 
view with favour those parts of the programme on which there 
cannot be two opinions? I refer to the drink evil. I ask you to 
accept my evidence that the country as a whole is sick of the 
drink curse. Those unfortunate men who have become slaves 
to the habit require to be helped against themselves. Some of 
them even ask to be helped. I invite you to take advantage 
of the wave of feeling that has been roused against the dri^ 
traffic. The agitation arose spontaneously. Believe me, the depri- 
vation to the Government of the drink revenue is of the least 
importance in the campaign. The country is .simply impatient of 
the evil itscE In no country in the world will it be possible to 
carry on this traffic in the face of the united and the enlightened 
opposition of a people, such as is now to be witnessed in India. 
Whatever the errors or excesses that were committed by the mob in 
Nagpur, the cause was just. The people were determined to do 
away with the drink curse that was sapping their vitality. You 
will not be deceived by die specious argument that India must not 
be made sober by compulsion, and that those who wish to drink 
must have facilities provided for diem. The State does not cater 
for the vices of its people. We do not regulate or license houses 
of ill feme. We do not provide facilities for thieves to indulge 

> 1845-1915} President, Indian National Cbngren, 1890, 1909; sidt VoL 
I, p. 384. 
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their propensity for thieving. I hold drink to be more dam- 
nable than thieving and perhaps even prostitution. Is it not often 
the parent of both? I ask you to join the country in sweeping out 
of existence the drink revenue and abolishing the liquor-shops. 
Many liquor-sellers would gladly close their shops, if the money 
paid by them were refunded. 

‘What about the education of the children?’ may be the 
question asked. I venture to suggest to you that it is a matter 
of deep humiliation for the country to find its children educated 
firom the drink revenue. We shall deserve the curse of posterity 
if we do not wisely decide to stop the drink evil, even though 
we may have to sacrifice the education of our children. But we 
need not. I know many of you have laughed at the idea of 
making education self-supporting by introducing spinning in our 
schools and colleges. I assure you that it solves the problem of 
education as nothing else can. The coimtry caimot bear firesh 
taxation. Even the existing taxation is unbearable. Not only 
must we do away with the opium and the drink revenue, but the 
other revenue has also to be very considerably reduced if the 
ever-growing poverty of the masses is to be combated in the 
near future. 

And that brings me to the existing system of govenunent. 
The country is the poorer for the Reforms. The annual ex- 
penditure has grown. A deeper study of the system has convinced 
me that no tinkering with it will do. A complete revolution is 
the greatest need of the time. The word revolution displeases 
you. What I plead for, however, is not a bloody revolution, but a 
revolution in the thought-world, such as would compel a radical 
revision of the standard of life in the higher services of the 
country. I must firanldy confess to you that the ever-increasing 
rate of salaries paid to the higher branches of the Civil Service 
feirly fiightens me, as I hope it would frighten you. Is there 
any correspondence between the life of the governors and of the 
governed millions who are groaning vmder their heels? The 
bruised bodies of the latter are a standing testimony to the truth 
of my statement. You now belong to the governing class. Let 
it not be said that your heels are no softer than your predecessors’ 
or your associates’. Must you also rule from Simla? Must you also 
follow the policy that, only a year ago, you criticized adversely? 
It is under your regime that a man has been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for holding certain opinions. You may not plead 
that he was inciting to violence, for not very long ago you dismissed 
such pleas. The Ali Brothers have apologized for even a suspidon 
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of violence in their speeches. You will be doing a cruel injustice 
to the country if you allow yourselves to believe that any fear 
of prosecution has prompted the apology. A new spirit has been 
bom in the country. The fear of the judge within is more ter- 
rible than that of the one without. Do you know that during 
the past six months several high-soulcd youths, your countrymen, 
have gone to gaol, because they will not condescend to 
give security which, in their opinion, was <lishonourablc for 
them to do? It is under your regim that the patience of utterly 
innocent Moplas' has been put to a severe test and has as yet not 
been found wanting. I would gladly think, as I really believe, 
that you are not responsible for the atrocities that are at pre- 
sent being perpetrated in the name of peace and justice. But 
you will not let the public or me say that you are helpless where 
you are not hoodwinked. That, however, would bring me to a 
discussion of our ideals, which I must not enter upon at the pre- 
‘sent moment. If the country can only get your assistance in 
stopping the drink trafiic, you will certainly add to the many 
services that you have rendered it in the past, and, maybe, that 
one step will open your eyes to many anotlier possibility. 

/ remain, 
Ttmts, as ever, 
M. K. Gandhi 

Toung India, 8-6-1921 


92. SAVE THE COW 

Professor Vaswani has unfurled the banner of the cow’s 
freedom. The danger has come sooner than I had expected. I had 
hoped that it would come when India could regard it with 
equanimity. In my humble opinion, Professor Vaswani might 
have started the movement under better auspices. Any move- 
ment started by Hindus for protecting the cow, without whole- 
hearted Mussulman co-operation, is doomed to failure. 

The Hindus’ participation in the Khilafat is the greatest and 
the best movement for cow-protection. I have therefore called 
Khilafat our KamadhukK 

The Mussulmans are striving their utmost to respect Hindu 
susceptibilities in this matter of life and death to the Hindu. The 

* Muslims inhabiting the M iiabar region of Southern India 

2 A mydtical cow that g.wc whatever one adted of her 
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Muslim League under Hakim Ajmal ELhan’s presidentship carried 
a cow-protection resolution at Amritsar two years ago. Mau- 
lana Abdul Bari has written upon it. The Ali Brothers, for the 
sake of their Hindu countrymen, have given up the use of beef 
in their house. Mian Ghhotani saved hundreds of cows in 
Bombay alone during the last Bakr-uld. We could not accuse 
our Mussulman countrymen of apathy in the matter. 

The surest way of defeating our object is to rush Mussulmans. 
I do not know that Mussulman honour has ever been found want- 
ing, With them, as with everyone, prejudices die hard. We 
have got enlightened Mussulman opinion with us. It must take 
time for it to react upon the Mussulman masses. The Hindus 
must therefore be patient. 

There is nothing strange about all the Shikarpur Hindus* 
shaving voted unanimously in favour of the prohibition of cow- 
slaughter. Is there a Hindu who will not vote for it? The use 
of that xmanimous opinion for bearing down Mussulman oppo- 
sition is the way to stiffen it. The Hindu members must have 
known, must have ascertained, Mussulman feeling. And they 
• should have refrained from going to a division, so long as the 
Mussulman opinion was against them. 

Let us recognize that there is an interest actively working to 
keep us — ^Hindus and Mussulmans — divided. That very interest 
is quite capable of developing regard for Hindu susceptibilities in 
this respect, I should beware of it, and distrust it. I strongly 
advise the Shikarpur friends to wait for their Mussulman brethren. 

Let them by all means abstain from all meat, so that 
their Mussulman brethren may have other meat cheaper than 
beef. Let them consider it a shame to have a single cow or her 
progeny in distress, or _ undergoing ill-treatment at the hands 
of Hindus themselves. Let them develop their Goshala so as to 
make it a model dairy farm as well as a home for aged and in- 
firm cattle. Let them breed the finest cattle in their Goshala. 
They will do real service to Gomata^. Let the Shikarpuiis one 
and all become true non-co-operators, and hasten the redress 
of the Khilafat wrong, I promise they will save the cow when 
they have done their utmost to save the Khilafat. 

It must be an article of faith for every Hindu that the cow 
can only be saved by Mussulman friendship. Let us recognize 
frankly that complete protection of the cow depends purely upon 

^ Cow the mother 


XX-13 
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Mussulman goodwill. It is as impossible to bend the Mussulmans 
to our will as it would be for them to bend us to theirs. We 
are evolving the doctrine of equal and free partnership. ,We are 
fighting Dyerism— the doctrine of fidghtfiilness. 

Cow-protection is the dearest possession of the Hindu heart. 
It is the one concrete belief common to all Hindus. No one 
who does not believe in cow-protection can possibly be a 
Hindu. It is a noble belief. I endorse every word of what Pro- 
fessor Vaswani has said in praise of the cow. Cow-worship 
means to me worship of innocence. For me the cow is the per- 
sonification of innocence. Cow-protection means the protection of 
the weak and the helpless. As Professor Vaswani truly remarks, 
cow-protection means brotherhood between man and beast. It is 
a noble sentiment that must grow by patient toil and tapasya. 
It cannot be imposed upon anyone. To carry cow-protection 
at the point of the sword is a contradiction in terms. RisMs of 
old are said to have performed penance for the sake of the cow. 
Let us follow in the footsteps of the rishis, and ourselves do 
penance, so that we may be pure enough to protect the cow and 
all that the doctrine means and implies. 

Tomg India, 8-6-1921 


93, SPINNING V. HAND-WEAVING 


To 

The Editor 
Toung India 

I have read with g^eat interest Dr. S. B. Mitra’s letter and your 
comments thereon in the issue of May 11.* You say, “Hand-spinning 
includes all that the correspondent suggests, but it includes much more.” 

Thus you imply that hand-spinning includes hand-weaving and some other 

« 

things. 

I am afraid that to most people spinning means spinning only, and 
as all your force has been laid on the charkha and spinning, and not on 
weaving and the handloom explicitly, the latter has faded into insignifi- 
cance in the public imagination. We hear of spinning-wheel classes and 
competitions, but nowhere of the introduction of new looms, much less of 
making of thousands of looms, even of the most rudimentary type. For 
every ten new spinning-wheels introduced, there must be one additional 


1 Vide “Greater Use of Handlooms”, 11-5-1921. 
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handloom-pit or improved or fly-shuttle introduced at the same time and 
without any loss of time. Otherwise, there will be a great pressure on the 
existing handlooms, and hundreds of khandies^ of hand-spun yam will 
be heaped upon the weaver, who naturally prefers the mill-made yam, 
it being easier to weave. Up to last year, there was an equilibrium, so to 
speak, between the number of the handlooms in the country and the 
yam — foreign or Indian mill-made — thatr remains in the country. By the 
production of hand-spun yarn in very large quantities in the country this 
equilibrium is disturbed, and this state of things can be remedied only 
by a proportionate increase in the number of looms — ten wheels to one loom 
roughly. As a humble worker in the field of khadi production in Kathia- 
wad, I am bound to say that while thousands of new wheels are set to 
work, not even a few dozen new looms are being made. The result is 
that there is a keen conq)etition between those who produce cloth from 
mill-made yam and hand-spun yam with consequent increase in the cost 
of weaving. , 

I take this opportunity of stating that a few months ago I was 
a sceptic about the possibilities of the charkha. Being quite unacquainted 
with village economics, I doubted as many paper-economists still do, whe- 
ther two annas or even three x^ere enough for a single person’s subsis- 
tence, and therefore whether hand-spinning was a practical proposition. 
Now, when I see in every khadi-producing centre scores of women be- 
ing daily turned back, as I have to restrict my operations for want of 
weavers in the areas concerned, I sec all the advantages you advocate as 
following from the introduction of hand-spinning on a large scale. But I 
wish you would lay some, if not equal, emphasis, on the importance of 
weaving, as you do on spimxing by hand. The loom is not less impor-' 
tant than the wheel for clothing India, as for proving a supplementary 
industry for our semi-starved peasantry, 

Amreli, Kathiawad A. V. Thakkar 

20 - 5-1921 

I do not think there is any dauager of hand-weaving not 
keeping pace with hand-spinning. Moreover, the existing looms 
which arc weaving foreign yam have to be freed. The fact 
is that we have not as yet been able to reach the requisite 
strength in our hand-spun yam. The problem now is to im- 
prove the quality of hand-spun yam, so that it can be easily 
woven by the ordinary weavers. For the surplus yam, I suggest its 
use for making ropes, tape, straps and countless other things that 
can be easily made. Hand-weaving is not so^ easily leamt by 
all as hand-spinning is. At the same time, I do not wish to be 

1 A measure of weight, about 20 maxmds 
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understood to imply that no spedal effort needs to be made for 
hand-weaving. My point is that it is going on as fast as pos- 
sible. The weaver’s wage has increased because of the apprecia- 
tion of swadeshi. It ought to have increased. A weaver is any day 
equal, say, to a carpenter who gets more than the former. 

Toung India, 8-6-1921 

94. to' CORRESPONDENTS^ 

We receive so much correspondence making all kinds of in- 
quiries, that we have found it more and more difficult to reply 
to individuals by post. We, therefore, propose, in so far as is pos- 
sible, to reply to the inquiries through this colunm. 

K. S. Subbiahier — ^To spin hundred coimts requires great care 
and attention. If you are interested in the art, you must travel in 
the Ganjam District, and study the spinners at work. The dhotis 
tna^^p of such fine yam, we regret, arc not yet available in such 
large quantities as to need special agents. 

K, S. Venkatraman — If you have succeeded in inventing 
a spinning-wheel to satisfy the conditions of Mr. Revashankar 
Jhaveri’s prize, you should write to the Manager, Satyagraha 
Ashram, sending drawings and giving the output of yam per hour. 

Majhomed Anwer-ud-din, Panipat — ^The nut-cutter cannot 
be traced. If you send us a copy of the receipt, if any, further 
inquiries will be made. We do not review such articles. Nor do 
we take advertisements. 

Toung India, 8-6-1921 

95. OUR TRIAL 

India took a pledge at Bezwada two months ago, in all 
earnestness, after discussing the matter through its esteemed re- 
presentatives, that before the 30th of June: 

1. We should collect not less than a crore of rapees for 
perpetuating the memory of Tilak Maharaj, and the funds 
should be utilized for wiiming swaraj. 

2. We should get not fewer than one crore names of men 
and women of 21 years and over enrolled on- the Congress register. 

3. We should get not fewer than 20 lakhs of spiiming- 
wheds working in India. 


* Presumably by Gandbiji 
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If even one of these tasks remains unfinished by us, the 
country will be put to shame, the readers will be put to shame 
and so shall I be. Here I intend to talk about money. In 
order to preserve my honour, I must give, if I have the money, a 
crore of rupees even if I become a beggar in consequence. The 
reader, too, ought to act in the same manner. One’s honour 
should be dearer to one than even a lakh of rupees. To work 
for swaraj means to regard the country’s honour as our own, to 
look upon the country’s suffering as ours. 

So far we have not collected more than 20 lakhs in all 
firom the country as a whole. Eighty lakhs stiU remain to be 
collected. For that, we have only 24 days from. now. If we 
work with the speed with which we have worked so far, these 
24 days are nothing to speak of. If we put energy into our efforts, 
the 24 days are more than enoi^h. 

If Gujarat wills it, it can on its own collect 80 lakhs of 
rupees by the end of this month. But Gujarat does not have so 
much fiiith in itself and, therefore, acting like a miser, it has 
set the limit of its capacity at Rs. 10 lakhs. In a conference at 
Broach, representatives of Gujarat pledged themselves, after full 
deliberadon, that they should, as Gujarat’s share of the country’s 
burden: 

1. give 10 lakhs of rupees, 

2. enrol three lakhs of members, and 

3. put one lakh spinning-wheels into commission. 

Hie main purpose of this leaflet is to point out to people the 
duty of collecting 10 lakhs of rupees and to show how it can 
be fulfilled. 

I have suggested the maximum that we may give, but there 
arc not many who will give so much. Most people need some 
standard or basis of calculation. After discussing the matter 
with fi'iends, I suggest the following basis: 

1. Salary-earners should give not less than a tenth part of 
their monthly salary. 

2. Business men, lawyers, doctors and others in independent 
professions should give a twelfth part of their net earnings during 
the previous 12 months. 

3. Those who receive rent fi:om immovable property or 
interest from cash holdings should, if they have mortgaged the 
property, deduct the amount of the mortgs^e firom its value 
and pay at the minimum rate of 2i per cent on the balance. 

If everyone gives on this bads, we shall easily get a crore 
of rupees. 
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Reader, whether you are a Hindu or Muslim, Parsi, Christian 
or Jew, whether a man or woman, whether you are a mill-owner 
or worker, an employee or independent business man, do not wait 
for anyone to approach you for collection, but go, this very day, 
to any of the centres fixed for receiving contributions and, without 
thinking of Others or making any comparisons, pay at least what 
you think you can afford, and so discharge your duty. 

Obtain a receipt fi:om the centre where you pay. 

Let your relatives and fiiends read this leaflet, collect contri- 
butions horn them too and pay them up. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfaoajwan, 9-6-1921 


96. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING IN WADHWAN^ 

June P, 1921 

Some people say that I have forgotten Kathiawad. There are 
many things which had better be forgotten. It is better that I 
stay away fi:om Kathiawad. -I am serving it through the work 
I am doing in British India. At the moment, I am here to beg 
firom you contributions to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. I must col- 
lect half a lakh of rupees every day. If India does not fulfil 
her pledge by June 30, it will not be possible to win our goal. 
I have trust in Grod. I experience His miracles every moment 
and I have confidence that our pledge will be fulfilled. 

At the Amritsar session of the Congress, I had pleaded for 
co-operation with the Government because I put faith in the 
Emperor’s proclamation. I read in it the Government’s regret 
[for what had happened]. I had noted Lord Sinha’s* language. 
Even Mr. Montagu’s eagerness [that we should accept the Reforms] 
was evident. But, afterwards, experience showed that to co- 
operate with the Government was to participate in sin; to non- 
co-operate is to dissociate oneself firom evil, to refuse to be a trai- 
tor and refuse to do injustice. There is no equal justice for all 
under this Government. Only on rare occasions does an Indian 
get justice. There is a great deal of discrimination between 
white and black. 

‘ Tte meeting was hdd at the residence of the Maharaja of T.itnMi, 

^Satyendra Prasanna Sinha (1864-1928); first Baron of Raipur, lawyer 
and statesman; Under-Secret^ of State for India, 1919-20; Governor of Rilmr 
and Onssa, 1920-21; first Indian member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
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Because we introduced foreign cloth into our land, our sis- 
ters have been dishonoured and people in the Punjab had to 
crawl on their stomachs. Three crores of people have been re- 
duced to starvation. Even in a place where Lord Jagannath is ins- 
talled, there are people so lean that their ribs show. Even He 
withholds His grace from us. We have been impoverished through 
foreign trade. India loves truthfulness. People say that Kathiawad 
is full of hypocrisy. Navalram* has said that the Kathiawadis are 
“sweeter than honey”. When we shall make our good manners a 
matter of the heart, we shall have adopted non-co-operation. 

Kathiawad can inspire the country with confidence and help 
it shed its fear. I do not believe that Kathiawad is a land of 
beggars; the land of warlike people like the KatUs and the Miyanas 
cannot be so. There can be no poverty or u nm a n l in ess in a 
region strong by reason of Nature’s bounty, a land of wonders. 
If Kathiawad wills it, it can inspire the whole of India with con- 
fidence and courage. When you come to have faith, you wiU be 
able to offer your all. 

The women will not suffer as they do if they lay as much 
store by God as by ornaments. How can we believe that the 
children of the land of Sudama^ and Shri Krishna are effeminate? 
The spinning-wheel will feed people and will support widows, 
but it will not provide means for extravagance at the lime of a 
daughter’s marriage. 

Kathiawad should assure me that I can write out and present 
demand drafts on it any lime I choose. If it will, Kathiawad 
can completely boycott foreign doth in a year’s dme. Khadi is 
not a sannyasi’s garb. I am not a sannyasi. I have sons, a wife, 
sisters and relatives of every description. I love them. I accept 
their services. I am a fond housdiolder and do not profess to be 
a sannyaa. Khadi is a symbol of nobility. I have been asHng 
prostitutes to wear khadi, and I tell chaste women, too, that I look 
upon the body as undean unless it is dressed in khadi. Just as Sita 
treated the beautiful dothes sent by Ravana as of less worth than 
even leaves, so should we regard foreign doth as inferior to khadi. 

How can women have chains of gold round their necks? 
At a time like this, only necklaces of yam or tuld beads are proper. 
At one place, a girl gave me all her ornaments. I told her that 
her parents might take her to task for that. She replied that 
she would not ask for the ornaments to be replaced before swaraj 

1 A runetecnth-century Gujarati writer 

2 A poor Brahmin, childhood friend of Lord Krishna 
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was won. I told her that she was yet to marry. She replied; 
"While India is a helpless widow, how can I think of marrying and 
becoming the mistress of a house?” What is this but a glimpse 
of the Age of Truth? 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 19-6-1921 


97. GUJAIUrS DUTY 

It may be a mark of wisdom not to embark upon a task in 
the first instance, but, having undertaken one, it is very necessary 
that we see it through. The Gujarat (Political) Conference resolved, 
on the holy banks of the Narmada, to collect by the end of this 
month 10 lakhs of rupees for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, to enrol 
three lakh Congress members and to make a lakh of spinning-wheels 
available. If the Conference doubted its capacity to accomplish 
all this, it could have rejected the resolution, but, actually, it 
embraced the resolution with enthusiasm. The Conference means 
the delegates from Gujarat and Kathiawad. In all seriousness 
they pledged themselves to complete these three tasks before 
June 30. If we fail to make good the pledge, we shall prove 
ourselves unfit for swaraj and it will be difficult for Gujarat to 
carry on the struggle for it. I believe what I said at the Con- 
ference, namely, that even if only one province in the country 
came forward to adopt complete non-co-operation, we would 
win swaraj. By its very nature, such action hais the property of 
a right angle. As, in a quadrangle with equal sides, if one angle 
is a right angle the other three are bound to be right angles, so 
also if one province comes forward, the others are boimd to foUow 
suit. All that is necessary is to help people overcome their 
fear. If a few persons discover the truth about a creature known 
to be a tiger and, shedding their fear start playing with it, the 
others will immediately join them. One person’s experience serves 
to teach others. This is so about swaraj too. What is necessary 
is for one large group of people to demonstrate their strength. 

If, however, Gujarat fidb in its effort even to learn the letters 
of the alphabet, how can it pass the final examination? The pro- 
gramme laid down by the Conference is merely a test of one’s 
ability to write the letters. If we fail in this elementary test, 
we shall only lose faith in ourselves. 

By the time this article comes out, nearly half the month 
win have passed. If we want to make good the pledge taken at 
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the Conference, everyone should see where his own duty lies and 
take up his share of the work. We can achieve our objective if dther 
a large number contribute small stuns according to their means 
or a few, defying consequences, give their all. If everyone does his 
duty, ' we shall have no difficulty in carrying out the programme. 

On the basis of its capacity to pay, Gujarat’s share caimot 
be just 10 lakhs. If it has not contributed towards public work 
in the past, the reason is that it did not want to. It has had its 
eyes always fixed on Bombay and, therefore, lacks faith in itself. 
How can Viramgam rest satisfied with a contribution of Rs. 
12,000? And Wadhwan with six or seven thousand? These 
figures are indications of our apathy towards public work. There 
was, however, a time when it would have been difficult to collect 
even these amounts in Viran^am or Wadhwan. If it has been 
possible to collect them, it should be possible to collect even more 
in these two places and so too in other towns. Every big town 
should estimate its capacity and collect the amount fkUing to its 
share. In any case, the standards for collection which, after con- 
sulting friends, I have recommended to the public must be applied.* 
No person with a fixed salary should give less than 10 per cent of 
his monthly pay. People getting big salaries should of themselves 
give more and thus cover others whose salaries are low. Business 
men, lawyers, doctors and others like them should pay not less 
than 12 per cent. For top men among lawyers and doctors, though, 
how can there be a fixed percentJ^e? 

Can the lawyer, who earns Rs. 60,000 a year contribute only 
Rs. 5,000 and feel satisfied with that? Shri Das thought little of 
spending half his earnings for public work. When the idea, that 
lawyers should give up practice was first advanc^, he had quite 
rea^y offered to hand over a half of his earnings. In this way, 
lawyers of his standing may give generously and screen brother 
lawyers of weaker rrund. Is it much that a man with assets and 
living on interest should give 2^ per crait of the value of his 
property? Woidd a man owning houses w)rth a lakh of rupees 
be doing anything special if he gave Rs. 2,500? Giving two and 
a half rupees for every hundred amounts to giving no more than 
six months’ interest. Many people realize rent or interest at the 
rate not of five per cent but of 12 per cent of the value of the 
property. For such persons, paying two and a half rupees amounts 
to paying two and a half months’ intereift. If we look at the 
matter thus, we shall see that we can easily raise from the towns 


* ndt “Notes”, 8-6-1921. 
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in Gujarat 10 lakhs before June 30. If we have the triveni^ of 
capacity, will and efiSciency in work, Gujarat will be able to 
redeem its pledge with no great effort. May God help Gujarat. 
[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 1 2-6- 1921 


98. Mr NOTES 
Rustino Guns 

I wanted to write at greater length about my tour in the 
South, but I have so much to write concerning my later experi- 
ences that I must be content with a brief recital of some im- 
portant memories only. I observe that, wherever there is even a 
small measure of faith, wherever there are workers, people give 
with a generous heart. I have no time to describe specific instances 
from my experience in the course of this tour. I realized the 
truth of this from what I saw at Barsi, Kurduwadi, Pandharpur 
and Sholapur. There is only one mill at Barsi. The owner is 
Shn Yashwantprasad Hariprasad of the Desai family in Bhavnagar. 
Though a mill-owner he takes part in every public activity of the 
town and makes his contribution. His way of living deserves to 
be adopted by other mill-owners. He has built for himself a small 
hut like the ones in which the workers Hve. He, the mill-workers 
Md the officers joined in contributing to the TilaJc Swaraj Fund 
^ workers^ appeared to be contented. Yashwantprasad has pro- 
found &th in the spinning-wheel and himself works to promote its 
use. He teaches even the children of the miU-workers how to 
He wears khadi himself and exhorts others to do the same. 
Ihere IS a good number of other business men in Barsi but. as 
th^ did not contribute their fuU share, the total amount collec- 
ted turned out to be less than expected. 

Kurdu^di is merely a railway junction. The population is 
^ely 2,000 and yet nearly 2,000 rupees were collected there. 
ThM, however, was due to the enthusiasm of a single friend from 
Kutch, Seth Raymal. Pandharpur is the Kashi of the South 
but, rdatively, the experience there was disappointing. However. 
It requH^ a separate chapter to itself. Most saints and enlightened 
men of Maharashtra in olden days went to live there. Sholapur, 

1 confluence of three holy rivers, the Qanga, the Yamima and the 
Saraswau, near Prayag, Allahabad lamuna ana me 
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too, would demand a separate chapter. It is known to be a big 
business centre in Maharashtra. The place has a beautiful temple, 
standing in the middle of a large tank which is known as Siddhesh- 
var and is holy to the Lingayats'^. There are some mills in Sholapur 
and there is other business, too. More than 10,000 rupees were 
collected at this place; but that was not much, considering its 
flourishing trade. 

From Sholapur we proceeded to Kamatak. We visited Bagsd- 
kot and Bijapur. There was great enthusiasm at both places. 
The collections were also good, despite the famine conditions pre- 
vailing there. Shri Kaujal^^ holds sway in these parts. Recently, 
the local magistrate has even done him the kindness to serve a 
notice upon him. Bijapur is famous in the history of Muslim 
rule. It has a number of historic buildings, mosques and mauso- 
leums. I could go and see Sultan Mahomed’s tomb and the Jamma 
Masjid. Nobody in the world is likely to have spent on tombs 
as much as Muslim rulers did. The Taj Mahal is no more than 
a jewelled tomb. I was told that the “Round Dome”^ of the 
mausoleum is world-famous. The dome rises to a height of 200 
feet. Hiere is a gallery running along the vault. One has to go 
up 150 steps to reach it. The diameter of the vault must be about 
125 feet. Two persons standing at opposite points and talking in 
whispers, with their feces towards the wall, can hear each ofeer. 
The Jamma Masjid at Bijapur is also an impressive structure. I 
saw there a hand-written Koran-e-Sharif which had its leaves 
beautifully ornamented with drawings of creepers. It is, however, 
the rusty guns and the ruined forts about which I wish to write. 
I saw these guns, once the symbols of imperial glory and objects 
of terror to the people, covered with rust and Hindu and Muslim 
children sitting on them and playing at horse-riding. The en- 
circling wall, too, I saw, was a heap of ruins and I was reminded 
of what I had said about the guns in Colaba. I believe that, if 
India fully implements the non-violent non-co-operation programme, 

- the British guns will rust, wild grsiss will grow where they lie 
buried and our children will play gedi-dada over the spot and in 
the forts built by the British Government throughout the country. 
Very few have put their feith in what I said. Some ridiculed it, 
and some pitied me for my naivete. But I become more con- 
vinced of its truth as days pass. Would anyone, looking at the 

^ Literally, the worshippers of Siva; a sect in the South 

2 Hanumantrao Kaiyalp, a Congress leader of Kamatak 

3 The GoUGumbaj 
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Delhi Fort, ever say that he could have imagined that the Mogul 
Empire would one day perish? In the days of that Empire, 
there must have been persons who were ridiculed by the people 
for thinking so. I believe, regardless of all this, that there is a 
greater possibility of this Empire coming down than there might 
have appeared in the case of the Mogul Empire. No empire can 
last in the face of the people’s unfeigned resentment. It is the craven- 
hearted whom others seek to frighten. In this country I often 
see cripples lying full length on public pathways. Nobody threat- 
ens them because they have banished all fear from their heart as 
they lie there. They are quite sure that nobody will harass them 
in any way. Their presence causes inconvenience to thousands of 
passers-by but the latter endure it. In the same way, if we be- 
come as fearless as these cripples, the guns at Golaba and the fort 
will no longer seem ferocious beasts growling at us but appear as 
harmless snakes. 

Unoffending Cap 

As I write these notes, I read in the papers that Shri Kauj- 
algi appeared in a court with a white cap and was, therefore, 
ordered to remove it. On his refusing to comply, he was fined 
Rs. 200 and was ordered out of the court for an hour. At the 
end of the hour, he again entered the court with the same xm- 
offending cap. He was, therefore, again ordered to remove it. 
He repeated his refusal and was fined Rs. 200 a second time. The 
magistrate then ordered him to be produced before another 
magistrate. Lawyers do not mind practising in courts in which 
such lawlessness prevails! Let the lawyers do what they will; if 
the people cling to the foreign cap even after hearing this, what 
can be more shameful than that? When innocent persons are 
treated as guilty, one may be sure, trumpets will soon be heralding 
the coming of swaraj. But the shackles of slavery will shine more 
brightly if, on innocent persons being punished as guilty, people 
come to be afraid of doing lawful things. I have seen with my 
own eyes long-term prisoners polishing their chains clean and being 
pleased with the shine. The only way to break the bonds of 
slavery is to be more determined in our non-co-operation the more 
they subject non-co-operators to repression. If in all the courts 
of Bijapur they see only white caps, how many persons will the 
magistrate fine and how will he compel payment of the fines ? 

Gujarat Conference 

I must be brief in giving my impressions of this Conference 
also. The Conference should be taken as a preparation for the 
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forthcoming session of the Congress and from that point of vie^ 
it should be considered to have done commendable work. 

The decorations at the Conference were in simple style and 
only Swadeshi materials had been used in putting up. 

Seating arrangements for all were on the ground, the President 
and a few others sitting on a cushioned mattress. The buntings were 
mosdy of khadi. A swaraj flag was fluttering at the entrance to the 
pandd. People refrained from talking noisily and there was no 
pressure on space. Seating arrangements for women must be 
counted very good. The speech by the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee was short and couched in excellent Gujarati. He took 
only 15 nainutes to read it out. The President’s speech, too, was 
short, simple and framed in courteous language. It breathed as 
much courage as courtesy. We often assume that bluntness and 
fiery language are inseparable from courage and fighting spirit. Shri 
Vallabhbhai Patel has proved that pure strength can go with utmost 
civility. It took him exactly 30 minutes to read out his speech. 
The brevity of the two speech^ saved the people much time, 
imposed no strain on anyone and made it possible for a great 
deal of work to be done in two days. The idea of morning and 
evening sessions saved the people from heat. This idea of holding 
our meetings in the early morning needs to be popularized nmnng 
us. In summer, especially, all meetings should be held in the 
early morning. For an ailing man like me, they provided a chair. 
We should give up this practice and, in place of the chair, 
introduce the old-style bajedd. One solitary chair in the midst of 
others squatting on the ground or on the dais presents an unbecom- 
ing sight. We must convince people that a chair is not necessary 
for showing respect to a man. At one meeting, the provision of 
chairs led to an embarrassing situation. Only two r.haii^ were 
provided, one to enable me to speak sitting and the other for the 
President. Then came a gentleman, a stranger, a little after the 
meeting had already started. Though all others sat squatting, the 
gentleman felt that he would be inviting loss of dignity if he did 
the same. I took in the situation, I did not think ft would be 
proper to explain to him that no loss of dignity was involved in 
the matter. Immediately, therefore, I vacated the chair for him 
and I myself sat on the President’s table. Had only a bajadi been 
provided for me, the embarrassing situation would not have arisen. 
The incident was of no consequence in itself, but it holds a 
useful lesson. 


1 Low square table 
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The volunteers must be given credit for rendering good service. 
The results of the training given by Shri Purani were quite evident. 
All the same, I felt that there was room for greater efficiency. I 
saw that they did not quite know how to stop people from making 
noise. They were also wont to collect in small groups. They 
were perhaps lacking in courtesy to children. A nation which 
denies respect to its children, women and domestic servants loses 
its culture. Those, especially, who would serve the public should 
protect the weak as a part of ffieir duty, address them with respect 
and make things easy for them. 

Volunteers at any rate must wear nothing but khadi. Most 
of the delegates attending the Conference were dressed in foreign 
cloth. This was a painful sight. It is nine months now since 
the pledge of swadeshi was taken and, if even delegates do not 
put away the love of foreign doth, are frightened by the heaviness 
of khadi dothes or fed ashamed of such clothes, it would be like 
the sea catching fire. Where shall we find the msm who will put 
out such a fire? 1 know that the turban and the dhoti present 
serious difficulties. If we try, however, we can think of and adopt 
some changes in regard to iDOth these matters. One requires five 
yards’ length for a dhoti of fine count. But three and a half 
yards should suffice if the doth is coarse. If we require a width 
of 54 inches for a dhoti of fine count, we should be able to manage 
with 45 inches for one of coarse cloth. There should be no difficulty 
at an in getting a piece of white khadi dyed and then set as a 
turban. Should a turban of this type bedelt too heavy, one 
ought to carry on with a khadi cap till such time as fine khadi 
can be produced. 

It would be a very good thing if, at the forthcoming session of 
the Congress, we let people see nothing but khadi in Gujarat. 
Will Gujarat lose anything thereby? On the contrary, it will have 
fified with plenty the homes of some poor people. Anyone who buys 
one yard of khadi adds not less than three annas to a poor mam’s 
resources. If but one yard of khadi has so much power in it, 
how will anybody refuse to wear it? Only the man who wears 
khadi with a clear purpose knows what intense patriotism it sym- 
bolizes. 

Women’s Saorifices 

The sight which women presented when I appealed to the 
public for fimds is unforgettable. There was a reg^ar stream of 
them, one following another. They rained jewellery and coins in 
profimon. The men also caught the infection and, it must be 
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said, gave handsomely. While, on the one hand, so much genero- 
sity was shown by both men and women, on the other I heard 
, that two men were angry with their wives who had offered 
some articles of jewellery. Jewellery is the wife’s property and the 
husband has no right of any kind with regard to it. It is my 
humble opinion that men should not object if women use their 
jewellery to help a good cause. 

But I must declare myself to have been as much disappointed 
in regard to the women’s clothes as I felt happy over their 
generosity. Perhaps in no other part of India has the use of 
English, Japanese and French saris spread as widely as in Gujarat. 

This matter deserves the serious attention of women. For the 
sake of India, for safeguarding the virtue of the women of the 
poorer classes in the country, the women of Gujarat should 
voluntarily put up with the heaviness of khadi saris. An exhibition 
of khadi, spinning-wheels and hand-ginning tools w^ organized 
as part of the Conference. There was no special novelty about 
the spinning-wheels, but they displayed a number of ingenious 
devices. While some were light and portable, so that one could 
carry them about on a journey, some were attractive in appearance 
or deserved praise for their strength. Perhaps there is nothing 
on which so much skill is being employed as what artisans at 
innumerable places are spending these days on the spinning-wheel. 
It -is my prayer that we may succeed in making the forthcoming 
session of the Congress and the attendant exhibition models for 
such affairs. 


Saekhej and Sanand 

The difference between two places, one in which preparatory 
work has been done and which has a few sincere workers at least and 
another in which no such work has been done, was clearly seen 
at Sarkhej and Sanand. At Sarkhej, 1,200 rupees could be collected 
in one hour from a population of about 2,000, while at Sanand, 
which has 5,000 residents and enjoys a good trade, the collection 
came to a mere 500. There is a national school in Sarkhej. There 
was complete quiet and order in the meeting at Sarkhej, men and 
women attended in equal numbers and a joint meeting served the 
purpose. At Sanand, separate meetings for men and women were 
held and at both there was no end of noise and disorder. 
The meeting at Sarkhej was open to Antyajas also. From amoc^ 
the 20 families of Antyajas there, they had collected Rs. 32 for the 
TUak Swaraj Fund. In Sanand, we were obliged to visit the 
Antyajas separately and received from them about Rs. 7. 
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I do not wish to run down Sanand by this criticism. I am 
certain that, if a few men of character work as volunteers in 
Sanand and induce some local gentleman to take interest in their 
work, the place can stand alongside of Sarkhej. I hope that 
some volunteer or other will go and post himself in Sanand and 
the needed awakening will follow. I suggest to the residents of 
Sanand that they should, without delay, put the public work 
there on an organized basis and see that the place gets the credit 
it deserves. 


Harmino Other Countries 

Referring to my statement that I would never be guilty of 
seeking India’s good at the expense of any other country, a young 
man asks me what I have to say about the great harm to F.nglanr) 
which is bound to follow from the spinning-wheel movement and 
non-co-operation. Such questions are asked again and again. 
Questions which spin very fine sound good; however, if the ques- 
tioners give up spinning with their mind and take to spinning 
with the wheel, their mental knots will get unravelled by them- 
selves. I do not at all believe that any harm can come to 
England from the spinning-wheel movement or non-co-operation. 
They are both means of self-purification. They will purify us 
and England as well. Just as we may think that the closing 
of liquor-booths will harm the proprietors and the customers, so 
may we take a like view of non-co-operation and the spinning-wheel. 
I do not, besides, believe in setting fire to my house so that I 
might go on a pilgrimage. As I would not think of harming a 
foreign country, so would I not permit harm to my own. Just 
as trade with Manchester harms India and, therefore, deserves to 
be given up, so India’s opium trade with China harms the latter 
and I, therefore, believe that it must be given up. If anybody has 
been e3q)loiting us and if we seek by non-violent efforts to end the 
exploitation, no harm can come to the other party. 

Hindo-Musum Unttv 

This same fiiend is still sceptical about Hindu-Muslim unity. 
He writes : “So long as Muslims kill even one mute creature in the 
country or follow the practice of suspending chameleons in their 
taboots\ unity is impossible.” I see sheer ignorance in this view. 
Crores of Hindus kill other animals and, in the name of religion, 
suspend creatures as the Muslims do the chameleon and yet we 

^ Tableaux taken out in procession during Moharram 
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do not fight with them. Why, then, should we quarrel with 
the Muslims? Tolerance is also one of the virtues of Hinduism, 
as it is of other faiths. Out of regard and love for the Hindus, 
Muslims refrain these days firom killing the cow. I give them 
my thanks for this, and I think everybody should do the same. 

[From Gujarati] 

Maioajivan, 12-6-1921 


99. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, AHMEDABAD^ 

June 12, 1921 

This is Maulana Mahomed Ali’s first visit to Ahmedabad. 
You have given him a cordial welcome and are naturally eager 
to hear him. I did not wish to stand between you and him for 
long but, when I arrived here, I felt as if stabbed with a dagger. 
I cannot now finish in a few minutes. When, at Sabarmati, 

I learnt that the Maulana Saheb had already arrived, I felt 
really glad and I forthwith came over here. But what was the 
first thing I heard on arriving here? That the workers had not 
reported themselves for duty today. They went to the mills and 
came away. By acting in this way, they have brought shame on 
themselves, on Anasuyabehn and on Banker. How you have 
brought shame on these two, you may reason out for yourselves. 
In any case, you have most certainly put me to shame. 

Mill-workers will not succeed in exploiting me. To tell the . 
truth, I believe that nobody in the country can exploit me. I, who 
am striving for the freedom of the country, shall not be a slave 
of workers. Perhaps you imagine that Anasuyabehn is only a 
woman and ^e can be hoodwinked; and Gandhi is an old man, 
a withering leaf, all the time out touring the country, and he too 
can be fooled. But you will not succeed. Just now you heard the 
poem about a tyrant sung by our friend Akhtar. One who 
wishes to be free firom the tyranny of the oppressor will not seek 
to enslave others. You would have honoured Maulanas Shaukat 
Ali and Mahomed Ali best by remaining in the mills and work- 
ing. You took three holidays to celebrate the Id. Despite that, 
yesterday, too, I forced m3?self to gulp the bitter draught.^ But it 
is impossible for me to swallow it today. 

^The meetiag was addressed by Mahomed Ali. Oandhiji preaded. 

^ The workers had taken the day off to attend a meeting addressed by 
Shaukat Ali. 

XX-14 
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You seem to think that Gandhi really wants violence to break 
out but, being a ‘big’ man, he cannot say so openly and, there- 
fore, when he asks you to avoid, violence, you must understand 
him to mean that you should resort to it. It is not right for you 
to draw such a wrong-headed conclusion. You did that in April, 
1919, and killed two innocent persons. Do not persuade yourselves 
that Gandhi is a big man and, therefore, when he urges you not 
to set fire to buildings or draw the sword, your duty is to do the 
opposite. Let me warn you that, if you commit a similar mi.stalf i* 
again, you will find that your knife has cut Gandhi’s throat. If 
you think that Gandhi, who loves you like his kith and kin, means 
just the opposite of what he openly says, you will be cutting his 
throat with your knife. I tremble at the very thought of your com- 
mitting such mistakes. I ask you: what business had you to leave 
your mills? A few men shouted at you and you walked out! 
It is not manliness that you have exhibited by r unning away in 
this way. If Muslims want to save the Khilafat and Hindus 
their Hinduism and both their motherland, then they will have 
to be brave as lions. They cannot afford to be lambs. We do 
not want to follow the ways of lawless men. We do not seek 
to save Islam and Hinduism in that way. We are out to show 
that we are brave men. We do not want to meet deceit with 
deceit. We do not want to kill the man who comes to kill us, 
but have decided to lay down our own lives instead. Under- 
stand this very clearly. By their conduct today, the workers have 
disgraced me, have insulted the Maulana Saheb and obstructed 
the work for swaraj, the Khilafat and India. They have checked 
the rising moon of swaraj, have eclipsed it. How can you 
do anything which may make me lose heart — ^me who am wholly 
engrossed in one single task? I had such faith in the workers. I 
thought the noble workers who, sittii^ daily under a tree for 23 
days,* took a pledge with God as witness, would never forget Him. 
But today you did not think about the Khilafat, about Hinduism 
and about India. 

Now, therefore, as an act of penitence you should beg the mill- 
owners’ pardon and put in the hours for which you have kept 
away firom work. There will be nobility in doing so. You are 
afraid that the mill-owners will trample you down. Such fear 
becomes lambs. The strong will not feel afraid in this way. They 

* The reference is to the meetings under the babul tree at Ahmedabad 
where Gandhiji used to address the mill^workers on strike: vide Vol. XIV. 
p. 217, 
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caonot be crushed under foot. But everyone in the world will seek 
to trample upon a man who is without such strength. In feet, 
non-co-operation means learning to be men and teaching others 
to be so. 

If you want us to work for you, do not understand us to mean 
the opposite of what we say. With what face can I now approach 
the mill-owners for help in the cause of swaraj and the Khilafet? 
They will roundly tell me that my work will bring ruin to India. 
If they have earned millions, they will say, they have also given 
something to the workers,' and they must, in return, make good 
use of the money they give them. If the workers go on spending 
money the way they do at present, these mill-owners will tell 
me, India will forget all self-control. I do not wish this to hap- 
pen but that is the path you seem to have taken. Had I been a 
mill-owner myself, I would have shown you that you could 
never succeed in making me your slave. They are lambs before 
you at present. The mill-owners and you are both waiting for a 
chance to crush each other and each side fears the other. And so 
you do not want that, as a result of your seeking their pardon, 
they should gain the upper hand. 

I wish to tell you about the regret expressed by the Ali Bro- 
thers. Do you think they have done so to ^cape imprisonment? 
They are in no way afraid of it. All three of us are working so that 
we may be hanged during this year. Have they, then, expressed 
regret for your sake? Not at all. They have done so for the sake 
of others who are working sincerely to secure justice on the Khila- 
fet issue. I told them that their speeches were much too vehement 
and some persons might conclude from them that they wished to 
incite them to violence. They accepted my humble advice and 
declared frankly to the whole country that they did not want 
violence. The Brothers know that peace and the sword are no 
friends of each other. They have declared that, if non-co-opera- 
tion fails to solve the Khilafet issue, they will take up the sword and 
kill the enemy or be killed themselves and thus force a solution. My 
own religion forbids me to take up arms. I would not kill any- 
body. I would lay down my own life to save Hinduism rather 
than kill another. Despite this difference between the Ali Brothers 
and myself, I have been able to convince them that, at the present 
time, it would be best for us not to take up arms. They have not 
expressed regret in order to save themselves from being imprisoned. 
It is, however, wrong to invite imprisonment by losing control 
over our emotions. If we try to purhy ourselves and make sacrifi- 
ces, and if the tyrant a^ests us for domg so, the world will spit 
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upon him. If a sincere, holy man is sent to the gallows, the oppres- 
sor will invite upon himself the contempt of the entire world. We 
wish that the Government lays its hands on us and hangs us. If 
Ahmedabad, if India, views in a different light the regret ex- 
pressed by the Ali Brothers, they are wrong. Day by day, we 
are growing stronger in our nobility. You should cultivate disci- 
pline and be men of nobility. If you do not like a particular thing 
and, having expressed your dsapproval, you resist it, one can under- 
stand that; but how can it be tolerated if you take the law into your 
own hands? If you learn this truth, you will have it in your 
hands to secure justice on the Punjab and the Kihilafet issues and 
win swaraj. 

Handbills addressed to workers have been distributed today. 
It is your duty to contribute to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, to get 
yourselves enrolled as members of the Congress and to introduce 
the spinning-wheel in your homes. Rest assured that if you do 
so, you will have insured yourselves against famine. Mill-workers 
should not wear mill-made cloth; they should realize that mill- 
cloth is for the use of the very poor. 

I wish to tell you a word or two as regards my relations with 
the Ali Brothers. I do not think we are any the less close to each 
other than brothers born of the same mother. I have known them 
from the time of my visit to Delhi in 1915. I have not left them, 
nor they me, since that day. They are orthodox Muslims, and I 
claim to be a strict Hindu. They do not wish that I should 
compromise my religion, nor I that they should compromise theirs. 
Though adhering to our respective faiths, we have developed such 
relations that we are ready to mount the gallows together and be 
reduced to ashes. Both Hinduism and Islam possess this nobility. 

And now I request the Maulana Saheb to address you and give 
you his message. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivm, 16-6-1921 



100. LETTER TO RAMCHHODDAS PATWARI 


June 13, 1921 

RESPECTED BHAI RANCHHODDAs', 

You may differ from me on the issue of Antyajas, but I should 
like you to contribute, and persuade others to contribute, to the 
[Tilak] Swaraj Fund for helping the spinnmg-wheel movement 
and educational work. I hope for much from you. Chi. Ghhagan- 
lal showed me the article you wrote. I have not been able to 
read it, however. I shall do so when I get time. 

Respectful greefyigsfim 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the original in Gujarati: C.W. 2797 j also GJ^. 4115. 
Courtesy: the Patwari family 


101. LETTER TO PRABHASHANKAR PATTAMP 

. Ahmedabad, 

June 13, 1921 

DEAR FRIEND, 

Correspondents from Bhavnagar tell me that you are not op- 
posed to all of my activities. I certainly eiqject help from you, and 
fix)m everyone else, for the spinning-wheel, movement and educa- 
tional work. I should like you to contribute to the Swaraj Fund, 
and persuade others also to do so, the contributions being ear- 
marked for these causes. 

Vandetnatarani firm 

Mohandas 

From a jAotostat of the Gujarati: C.W. 3177; also S.N. 27769 and G.N. 

3864 


^ Dewan of Gondal 

2 Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, Dewan of the former Bhavnagar State in 

Saurashtrn 



102. TO WOMEN 


SaTYAORAHA AshRAMj 

Jetk Sud 9, Samvat 1977 {June 14, 1921] 

This is my last leaflet. I do not know what effect these leaflets 
have produced so far. If even a single class of people to whom they 
are addressed respond folly to the appeal, we should certainly 
succeed in collecting 10 lakhs by the end of June. 

No other class of people in the country has shown evidence 
of as much awakening as foe women. In foe past they never at- 
tended national meetings in any great number. But now they 
go in their thousands to meetings everywhere. To a man of faith 
like me, this very fact is an auspicious sign. It tells me that we are 
nearing the day when we shall have the rule of d ha rma. 

Even if other classes of people in the country do nothing to 
uphold its honour, women by themselves can uphold it. They have 
at all times preserved dharma, have laid down their lives for its 
sake. Women like Sita and Damayanti have endured untold hard- 
ships in following dharma. 

Women, in their large-heartedness, even keep alive hundreds 
of superstitions and senseless practices. If these same women rea- 
lize the importance of national work, is there anything foey , can- 
not do? The national treasury would not remain unfilled after that. 

^e late Lokamanya Tilak’s name is not unknown to women, 
nor is his memory less dear to them. His strength of character 
sheds lustre on India and his self-sacrifice is a sustaining memory 
for the country. Gujarat has been called upon to contribute 
10 laJfos to a fond for perpetuating his memory and establishing 
swaraj. . Women can give cash and jewellery to this Fund. What 
should women have to do with jewellery in these times? How 
can foey have foe heart to wear ornaments when crores of TnHiang 
go hungry and ^anny stalks the land?' Was Sitaji in Ashok- 
vatika decked in jewellery ? Were there any ornaments on Dama- 
^ti’s person when she went crying in a firenzy of grief in the 
forest? Was Taramati bedecked in necklaces of pearls ar u d dia- 
monds when she accompanied Harishchandra in his wanderings? 
To me at any rate it seems an unworthy thing to wear jewellery 
m these times when adhetrma prevails. 

^ To those women who keep jewellery as provision against a 
ramy day, I will only say this: "If you trust God, that trust will 
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help you more than your jewellery. Remember that there are 
crores of women in India who do not own even a small ring of 
gold weighing no more than a few gr ains and who have no- 
where to lay their heads on. God provides food even to these. If 
you, too, feel no shame in doing physical work, your sacred hands 
and feet will serve you better than your jewellery will. God will 
assuredly give food to those to whom He has given teeth. No 
honest person who is prepared to work has at any time gone with- 
out food. It is only the lazy who feel compelled to depend on 
jewellery. Let women shake off laziness and also discard jewellery. 

The money which women contribute will be so used that it 
will serve the same purpose as jewellery for it will be spent for 
supplying spinning-wheels to poor women and imparting the right 
kind of education to our children. In other words, the money and 
the jewellery donated by women will profit none else but women. 
The man who keeps his earnings and spends them for his own 
pleasures is regarded as a selfish fellow and a traitor to the femily, 
while the man who puts his earnings in the family safe gets the 
same benefit from their use as the former firom his, but is looked 
upon as a selfless man and a servant of the family. Serving the 
country means looking upon the country als one’s family. Of the 
money which we contribute to the national treasury, too, we get 
the fiill advants^e. Just as our fellow-countrymen get the benefit 
of the money we put into this treasury, so do we have the benefit of 
the money which they put into it. Thus, the women who give any 
money or jewellery to the national fund will lose nothing at all. 

Women can also persuade their husbands and other members 
of their famiUCs to help in this matter. It often happens that, owing 
to the extravagant habits of their womenfolk, men are not able 
to contribute to national causes as much as they would like to. 
At times, women actually stop their husbands firom contributing. 
I appeal to them to desist firom this and to encourage the men to 
give something. I am also not ignorant of the fact that there are 
many women who even urge thdr menfolk to give more rather than 
less and succeed in thdr attempts. Let other women follow the 
example of these. 

, It is my prayer to those women who read this leaflet to per- 
suade others to read it. I hope that women will not be content with 
giving something themselves but will also induce their fiiends to do so. 

Obtain a reedpt firom the centre where you pay. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 16-6-1921 



103, NOTES 
That Apology 

The Ali Brothers’ apology still continues to tax people’s 
tninrlg I continue to receive letters expostulating with me for 
having gone to the Viceroy at all. Some consider that I have 
bungled the whole affair; othen; blame the Brothers for having for 
once weakened, and that in deference to me, I know that in a 
short while the storm will blow over. For, in spite of ail I have 
heard and read, I feel that I did the right thing in responding 
to the Viceroy’s wish to know my views. It would have been 
wrong on my part to have waited for a formal written invita- 
tion from His Excellency. I feel, too, that I gave the best advice 
possible in the interests of Islam and India, when I asked the Bro- 
thers to make the statement issued by them. The Ali Brothers have 
showed humility and coinage of a high order in making the 
statement. They have shown that they are capable of sacrifidng 
their pride and their all for the sake of their faith and country. 
They have served the cause by making the statement, as they would 
have injured it by declining to make it. 

A REMONSlllANaE 

In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not surprised at the 
remonstrances I am receiving. They but show that the methods 
now being pursued are new, that the country williftiot surrender 
a little of its just demands, and for their satisfaction, it wishes to 
rely purely upon its own strength. 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest argument in 
condemnation of my advice and its acceptance by the Brothers. 
The letter, moreover, is written by one of the greatest among the 
non-co-operators. It is not written for publication at all. But I 
know the writer will not mind my sharing it with the reader. For 
I have no doubt that he represents the sentiments of several 
thoughtful non-co-operators. It is my humble duty to discuss the 
issues arising from the incident, and the implications of non-co- 
operation. It is only by patient reasoning that I hope to be able 
to demonstrate the truth, the beauty and the reasonableness of 
non-co-operation. Here then are the extracts: 

The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself and read without 

reference to what has preceded and followed it, is a manly enough docu- 
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ment. If, in the heat of the moment, they have said things which, they 
now find, may reasonably be taken to have a tendency to incite to vio- 
lence, they have, in publishing their regret, taken the only honourable 
course open to public men of their position. I should also have been 
prepared to justify the undertaking they have given for the future, had 
that undertaking been addressed to those of their co-workers, who, un- 
like themselves, do not believe in the cult of violence in any circum- 
stances whatever. But the general words ‘public assurance and promise 
to all who may require it* cannot, in the circuxustances, leave anyone in 
doubt as to the particular party who did require such ‘assurance and 
promise* and at whose bidding it was given. The Viceroy’s speech has 
now made it perfectly clear, and we have the indisputable fact that the 
leader of the non-co-operation movement has been treating with the 
Government, and has secured the suspension of the prosecution of the 
Brothers, by inducing them to give a public apology and an undertaking. 

In this view of the case, — and I fail to see what other view is pos- 
sible — ^very serious questions affecting the whole movement arise for 
consideration. Indeed it seems to me that the whole principle of non- 
co-operation has been given away. 

I am not one of those who fight shy of the very name of Grovem- 
ment, nor of those who look upon an eventual settlement with the Gov- 
ernment as the only means of obtaining , redress of our wrongs and 
establishing swaraJ. I believe in what you have constantly taught, vi*., 
that the achievement of swarsy rests entirely and solely with us. At 
the same time, I do not, nor so far as I am aware do you, exclude the 
possibility of a settlement with the Government imder proper condi- 
tions. Such settlement, however, can only relate to principles, and can 
have nothing to do with the convenience or safety of individuals. In a 
body of co-workers you cannot make distinctions between man and man, 
and the humblest of them is entitled to the same protection at the hands 
of the leaders as the most prominent. Scores, if not hundreds, of our 
men have willingly gone to gaol for using language far less strong than 
that indulged in by the Brothers. Some at least of th«5e could easily have 
been saved by giving a similar apology and undertaking, and yet it never 
occurred to anyone to advise them to do so. On the contrary, their ac- 
tion was applauded by the leaders and the whole of the non-co-opera- 
tionist Press- The case which more forcibly than any other comes to 
my mind at the moment is that of Hamid Ahmad, who has recently been 
sentenced at Allahabad to transportation for life and forfeiture of property. 
Is there any reason why this man should not be saved? I find Maulana 
Mahomed Ali pays him a high tribute in his ^mbay speech of the SOth 
M!ay. What consolation this tribute will bring to Hamid Ahmad froni. a 
man similarly situated who has saved himself by an apology and an under- 
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taking, I cannot say. Then there are so many others rotting in gaol who 
have committed no offence, and a great many more already picked out for 
the same fate. Is it enough for us to send them our good wishes from the^ 
safe positions we ourselves enjoy? 

The Viceroy in his speech has made it clear that the only definite 
result of the several interviews you had with him is the apology and the 
undertaking from the Brothers. You have also made it quite clear in your 
subsequent speeches that our campaign is to go on unabated. It seems 
that no point involving any principle has been settled, except what need- 
ed no negotiating on either side, viz., that there is to be no incitement 
to violence. I do not say that, in this state of things, there should have 
been no treating with the Government, though much can be said in sup- 
port of that view. When it was found that the game had to be played 
out, it would have been quite legitimate for two such honourable adver- 
saries as yourself and Lord Reading to agree to the rules of the game, so 
as to avoid foul play on either side. These rules would, of course, apply 
to all who took part in the game, and not to certain favoured individuals 
only. The most essential thing was to agree upon the weapons to be 
used. While certain local Governments profess to meet propaganda by 
propaganda, they are really using repression of the worst type. Many 
other similar points would, in my opinion, be proper subjects of discussion, 
even when no agreement could be arrived at on the main issue. 

I hope you will not misunderstand me. I yield to none in my 
admiration of the sacrifices made by the Brothers, and consider it a high 
privilege to have their personal friendship. What has been preying upon 
my mind for some time past is, that we, who arc directly responsible for 
many of our workers going to. gaol and suffering other hardships, are 
ourselves practically immune. For example, the Gk)vemment could not 
possibly have devised any form of punishment, which would cause some 
of us more pain and mental suffering, than sending innocent boys to gaol 
for distributing leaflets, while the author remained free. I think the time 
has come when the leaders should welcome the opportunity to suffer, and 
stoutly decline all offers of escape. It is in this view of the case that I have 
taken exception to the action of the Ali Brothers. Personally, I love them. 

Misapprehension 

The letter breathes nobility and courage. And those very 
qualities have led to a misapprehension of the situation. The 
unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy is responsible for the mis- 
understanding. 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the Government. 
It is addressed and tendered to fiiends, who drew their attention 
to their speeches. It was certainly not given *at the bidding of the 
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Viceroy’, I betray no confidence when I say that it was not 
even suggested by him. As soon as I saw the speeches, I stated, 
in order to prove the bona jides of the Brothers and the entirely 
non-violent character of the Movement, that I would invite them 
to make a statement. There was no question of bargaining for 
their fireedom. Having had my attention drawn to their speeches, 
I could not possibly allow them to go to gaol (if I could prevent 
it) on the ground of proved incitement to violence. 1 have given the 
same advice to all the accused, and told them that, if their speeches 
were violent, they should certainly express regret. A non-co-opera- 
tor could not do otherwise. Had the Brothers been charged be- 
fore a court of law, I would have advised them to apologize to 
the court for some of the passages in their speeches which, in 
my opiniop, were capable of being interpreted to mean incitement 
to violence. It is not enough for a non-co-operator not to mean 
violence, it is necessary that his speech must not be capable of 
a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. We must be above 
suspicion. The success of the Movement depends upon its retaining 
its absolute purity. I therefore suggest to the writer and to those 
who may think like him that the whole principle of non-co-opera- 
tion has not only not been ‘giyen away’ as the writer contends, 
but its non-violent character has been completely vindicated by 
the Brothers’ apology, and the case therefore gready strengthened. 

Who Is Free? 

What, however, is galling to the writer is that whilst the 
Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights are, in prison for hav- 
ing spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of non-co-operation. 
A non-co-operator may not bargain for personal safety. It was 
open to me to bargain for the liberty of the others. Then I would 
have given away the whole case for non-co-operation. I did not 
bargain even for the Brothers’ liberty. I stated in the clearest 
possible ternM that, no matter what the Government did, it would 
be my duty on meeting the Brothers to advise them to make the 
statement to save their honour. 

Unconditional Honesty 

We must *play the game’, whether the Government reci- 
procate or not. Indeed, I for one do not expect the Government 
to play the game. It was when I came to the conclusion that 
there was no honour about the Government that I non-co-opera- 
ted. Lord Reading may wish, does wish to do right and justice. 
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But he will not be permitted to. If the Government were honour- 
able, they would have set free all the prisoners as soon as they 
decided not to prosecute the Ali Brothers. If the Government were 
honourable, they would not have caught youths and put them in 
prison, whilst they left Pandit Motilal Nehru the arch-offender 
free. If the Government were honourable, they would not counte- 
nance bogus Leagues of Peace. If the Government were honour- . 
able, they would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
even as we have for every crime committed by our people in 
Amritsar, Kasur, Vir^gam, Ahmedabad, and recently in Malegaon. 

I entertain no false hopes or misgivings about the Government. 

If the Government were tomorrow to arrest the Ali Brothers, I 
would still justify the apology. They have acted in the square, and 
we must all do likewise. Indeed, inasmuch as the Government 
are still arresting people for disaffection, they are arresting the Ali 
Brothers. 

The writer is, again, not taking a correct view of non-co- 
operation in thinking that non-co-operators, who are in gaol, are 
less fortunate than we who are outside. For me, solitary confine- 
ment in a prison cell, without any breach on my part of the code 
of non-co-operation, or private or public morals, will be free- 
dom. For me, the whole of India is a prison, even as the master’s 
house is to his slave. A slave, to be free, must continuously rise 
against his slavery and be locked up in his master’s cell for his 
rebellion. The cdl-door is the door to freedom. I feel no pity for 
those who arc suffering hardships in the gaols of the Government. 
Innocence \mder an evil Government must ever rejoice on the 
scaffold. It was the easiest thing for the Brothers to have rejected 
my advice, and embraced the opportunity of joining their com- 
rades in the gaols. I may inform Ae reader that, when during the 
last stage of the South Afiican struggle I was arrested,* my wife 
and all fidends heaved a sigh of relief. It was in the prisons of 
South Afiica that I had leisure and peace from strife and struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear why the non-co-operation prisoners 
may not make any statement to gain their freedom. 

Desaffegtion a Virtoe 

To illustrate the dishonourable character of the existing 
system of Government, I have two telling instances before me. 
Frindpal Gidwani, the Vice-Chancellor of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, has reedved a summons from Madras to answer the charge 

* This was in November 1913; Me Vol. XII, p. 262. 
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of disaffection in connection with a speech delivered two months 
ago at Bezwada. There is no question of incitement to violence, 
as the charge itself would show. Section 124A, under which 
Mr. Gidwani is charged, runs: “Whoever .... attempts to bring 
into hatred or contempt, or excites or attempts to excite disaffec- 
tion towards His Majesty or the Government established by law 
in British India, shall be punished. . . No one preaches hatred 
or disaffection towards the Kang. The disaffection which Mr. Gid- 
wani must have preached, the Ali Brothers are preaching cease- 
lessly. No one, perhaps, excels me in harbouring and promoting 
disaffection towards it. Indeed, I hold it to be the duty of every 
good man to be disaffected towards the existing Government, 
if he considers it, as non-co-operators consider it, to be evil. 
Having decided not to prosecute the Ali Brothers, the Government 
should have stopped all prosecutions except for violence. But 
under the existing system of Government, even an cx-Lord Chief 
Justice of England cannot prevent a divorce between profession 
and practice, unless he tears himself from his environment, and 
supersedes the corrupt traditions of a corrupt system. 

Apfligted Sind 

A friend 'sends me the following graphic description of the 
realities of repression in Sind: 

The Commissioner in Sind has issued a confidential circular asking 
the Mukhtiarkars to start a counter-agitation against non-co-operation. The 
Mukhiiarkars in some places are taking strange steps to check non-co-opera- 
tion. Besides adopting the frank and open method of starting anti-non-co- 
operation committees, to which one may not take objection, they have at 
some places asked the people not to allow the non-co-operation propagand- 
ists to lodge with them, and have asked the panchayats to prevent people 
from attending their lectures. Gases have actually happened in which the * 
propagandists, after they had lodged at a place (Badin), were asked by 
the host to leave. At Khipro, in Thar Parkar district, a lecturer, while at 
some distance from the town, was assaulted by a masked man who did not 
touch his money, but pulled him down from the camel and struck him 
with a heavy stick. He took away his swaraj banner and shawl, leaving 
the watch and money untouched. It is known all over the district that 
the assault was instigated by a well-known official, but owing to the ter- 
rorism of the police which prevails there, people do not come forward 
to give statements. Things are worse in the Sakkar district. About three 
weeks ago, the Sakkar District Conference was held at Ubauvio at a 
distance of 10 miles from the railway station. The Deputy Collector of 
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the division told the gkarriwallas not to give their carriages to the wearers 
of Gandhi caps. The gkarriwallas dared not incur the displeasure of the 
Deputy Collector, and they consented to this through fear. When the 
President, Mr. Virumal Begraj, Mr. Mulchand, a non-co-operating plea- 
der of Sakkar and others arrived at the station from Sakkar, no car- 
riages were available. A bullock-cart driver, who in the end agreed to 
take them, received a beating from a police Jamadar, and so he also 
declined to go. The President and others had to walk about a mile in 
the sun to reach a neighbouring village, where the panchayat got them 
conveyances, which brought them to Ubauvro in the heat of the day. At 
Ubauvro, the people would not come to the Conference, as they had been 
told that in their absence their houses would be broken into. Arrange- 
ments were therefore made by the volunteers of the Conference to patrol 
the town while the people attended the Conference. During the Confe- 
rence, a Mohammedan backed up by the G. I. D. officials insisted on 
speaking, but would not say on what resolution. When after all allowed 
to speak, he attacked one of the workers present in offensive language, 
but people bore with him patiently. After a short time, another, with- 
out any provocation, fell upon two volunteers, and belaboured them and 
two neighbours with blows and shoes. The persons assaulted did not 
retaliate. Throughout the Conference, the organizers were living in 
constant apprehension of an outbreak of violence, but in spite of the 
persistent efforts of the agents of the officials, their incitement to violence 
proved futile. The gkarriwallas refused to take the Conference delegates 
even on the return journey. At Mirpur Mathelo, where the party got 
down on the way, Maulvi Taj Mahomed was openly insulted by some 
of the officials present at the meeting, but he and the audience bore 
these insults without retaliating by word or deed. Things are daily grow- 
ing worse in the district since the Conference. The Mukktiarkars that side 
have been holding meetings of Mohammedans and telling them that the 
Hindus were beguiling them and deceiving them. The Mohammedans have 
therefore been openly telling the Hindus that if they lodge the non-co- 
operators with them, they (Mohammedans) would conamit thefts in the 
houses of Hindus. In one village, the Congress party got down at the locah 
temple. Soon after, about 30 Mohammedans armed with lathis surrounded 
the temple, saying that they were waiting to beat the lecturers. In 
the end, the temple-keeper persuaded the party to leave by another door. 
At Ghotki, Mr. Ghoithram Valecha, the young Secretary of the Sakkar 
Congress Committee, was surrounded by about 30 or 40 Mohammedans 
armed with lathis. He stood calmly, prepared to receive the beating. At 
this, a number of young Hindus came up to Mr. Valecha and sat down 
quietly by him. The local Hindu panchayat, becoming aware of the situa- 
tion, sent man for Mr. Valecha and the two or three other Congress volun- 
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tcers accompanying him. When they went to the panchayat, the 30 or 
40 armed Mohammedans followed them and sat in the panchayat meeting. 
They said that they wanted to beat Mr. Valecha. The panchayat appeal- 
ed to Mr. Valecha to leave the town. He replied that he woud leave 
the town when he had finished his work there, and not before. The 
panchayat seeing him firm, asked the Mohammedans to leave, so that 
it mi^t proceed with its work. The Mohammedans only lauded in re- 
turn, refusing to leave the meeting. After fruitlessly waiting for one hour, 
the panchayat saw no alternative but to persuade Mr. Valecha to leave 
the town accompanied by about 40 Hindus, who saw him OS' at the sta- 
tion. No step has been taken by the higher officials, so far as we toiow, 
against any one of those who have adopted these methods of threatening, 
coercion, actual violence and threats of violence to prevent the message of 
the Congress being carried to the villages. Are these the methods with 
which Lord Reading or Sir George Lloyd* wishes to fight the Movement ? 

The last sentence is evidently a fiiendly hit at me. It is to 
remind me that I have said some complimentary things about 
Lord Reading and Sir George Lloyd. My compliments stand not- 
withstanding these revelations. They prove the essence of my 
charge against the system, that it makes the best of administra- 
tors powerless for good. Sir George, probably, has as much in- 
fluence over the Commissioner of Sind as he has over a street 
urchin. He has to fear the former, and can, if he wishes, even 
fiighten the latter. The great feat of Lord Reading’s is to invite 
Mr. Thompson of the Punjab fame to accept a higher post, and 
succeed in inducing him to condescend to do so. Sir George Lloyd, 

" where he can personally supervise, shows himself to be tactful 
and yielding as a rule. Lord Reading can procure palliatives, 
as in the case just mentioned. But Sir George will not resign, 
because the Commissioner of Sind says he is as good as Gover- 
nor Lloyd. Nor would Lord Reading resign, because the offidals 
in the plains laugh at his intentions to do justice. Both honestly 
believe that, without them, things might at least have been worse. 
Non-co-operation has stepped in to show to all who care that they 
may not flirt with evil and hope to do good. When the basis is 
evil, a superstructure of good adds strength to evil. It would be 
wrong to blame such administrators because they fail, for they 
Ml in spite of themselves. Our non-co-operaldon will open their 
eyes to the depth of the evil that is in the system if we will dis- 
criminate between the s^^tem and its administrators, all of whom 
certainly are not bad. 

* Governor of Bombay and Sind, which then constituted a single province 
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But all this academic discussion about the merits and demerits 
of administrators can bring little comfort to the Sindhi sufferers. 
I tender my congratulations to them for their courage and pa- 
tience under very trying circumstances. If they continue to suffer 
patiently and bravely, the end will be brought nearer by this 
unbridled and unscrupulous repression. We must try, by patient 
endurance, to win over to us our misguided countrymen who be- 
come easy tools in the hands of unprincipled officials. Gradually, 
as in other parts of India, so in Sind, the villagers will shed the 
fear of the officials, jmd welcome Congress and Khilafat men as 
their real friends and deliverers. If we have faith, presently it will 
become impossible to play the Mohammedans against the Hindus 
and 'Dice versa. 

Khadi in Temples 

Foreign cloth has made such encroachments upon our life 
that we use it even for sacred purposes. Thus I noticed the use of 
foreign cloth for the decoration of idols in Puri and Ayodhya, 
and, indeed, in almost all the temples I have visited. Even the 
sacred thread is not always handmade. It refreshes me, therefore, 
to find a correspondent from Sind sending the news that 
Acharya Gidwani of the Gujarat Vidyapith was the first, when he 
recently visited Sind, to present a khadi cover for the Granth 
Saheb instead of foreign sUk which is usually presented. I hope 
the good example will be followed by all devotees and foreign 
cloth replaced in all temples by khadi. 

A Parent’s Dory 

This year, my third son aged 21 years has passed his B.A. with 
honours at an enormous expense. He does not wish to enter Government 
service. He wants to take up national service only. My family consists of 
twelve members. I have still to educate five boys. I had an estate, which 
has been sold to pay a debt of Rs. 2,000. In educating my three sons, 
I have spent all my earnings, and all this in the hope that my third son 
would secure the highest degree in the University, and then try to retrieve 
the position I have almost lost. I had escpected him to be able to take 
up the whole burden of my family. But now I *Tn almost led to think 
that I must give my family up to ruin. There is a conflict of duties on 
the one hand and motives on the other. I seek your careful consideration 
and advice. 

TIus is a tjrpical letter. And it is the universality, almost, of 
the attitude, that set me against the present system of education 
years ago, and made me change the course of the education of all 
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my boys and others with (in my opinion) excellent results. The 
hunt after position and status has ruined many a family, and has 
made many depart from the path of rectitude. Who does not know 
what questionable things fathers of families in need of money for 
their children’s education have considered it their duty to do? I 
am convinced that we are in for far worse times, unless we change 
the whole system of our education. We have only touched the 
fringe of an ocean of children. The vast mass of them remain 
without education, not for want of will but of ability and know- 
ledge on the part of the parents. There is something radically 
wrong, especially for a nation so poor as ours, when parents have 
to support so nuiny grown-up children, and give them a highly 
expensive education without the children making any immediate 
return. I can see nothing wrong in the children, from the very 
threshold of their education, paying for it in work. The simplest 
handicraft suitable for all, required for the whole of India, is un- 
doubtedly spinning along with the previous processes. If wC' intro- 
duced this in our educational institutions, we should fulfil three 
purposes: make education self-supporting, train the bodies of the 
children as well as their minds, and pave the way for a complete 
boycott of foreign yarn and cloth. Moreover, the children thus 
equipped will become self-reliant and independent. I would sug- 
gest to the correspondent tliat he should invite all the members of 
his family to contribute to its upkeep by spinning or weaving. 
Under my scheme, no child is entitled to education who does not 
spin a minimum quantity of yam. Such families will acquire a 
prestige for self respect and independence not hitherto dreamt of. 
This scheme does not exclude a liberal education, but on the con- 
trary brings it within the easy reach of every boy or ^1, and res- 
tores literary training to its original dignity by making it primarily 
a means of mental and moral culture, and only secondarily and 
indirectly a means of livelihood. 

Toung India, 15-6-1921 

104. THE LESSOJf OF ASSAM 

My indictment of the Bengal Grovemment, in the name of humanity, 
is this that they have oppressed the poor. Where pity was needed, 
they have employed violence; where tenderness was required, they have 
brought down their Gurkha soldiers; where human nature itself was 
calling aloud for sympathy and compassion, they have forfeited the 
good name of a humane Government. And, what is an added injury. 


XX-15 
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when this brutal outrage has been committed, they have called in their 
Director of Public Information to justify it to the public through the 

columns of the daily press. 

# * ♦ 

The issue before the whole of India today and not merely before 
Bengal is simply this. The Government not only of Bengal, but of India, by 
its actions, has come more and more to side with the vested interests, with 
the capitalists, with the rich, with the powerful, against the poor and the 
oppressed. That is the terrible indictment. That is why the poor, in their 
misery, have flocked to the banner of Mahatma Gandhi, who is himself 
the poorest of the poor, and who understands his own poor people. That 
is why they are even beginning to refuse such help as Government itself 
is still willing to offer. There was no more fateful sign of these critical 
days in which we live than that which was told me by an eye-witness at 
Naihati. These poor Assam-returned labourers were actually starving. 
The steaming cooked rice was put before them. But when they heard 
that Gk)vemment had provided it, they refused to touch it. They were 
frightened that it was a plot to bring them back on to the plantations. 
But when the Seva Samiti workers brought them uncooked rice from 
the people, they were so ravenous that they began to cat the hard rice 
grains uncooked. 

This is a new and ominous event in the history of English rule in 
India. Those who are not in the midst of the revolution which is going 
on before our eyes, and who are seated amid their files, will be prudent 
if they will take timely warning. The Day of Judgment has begun for all. 
There is now one supreme question which Government will have to 
face. ‘Are you on the side of the rich, or are you on the side of the poor ? 
Arc you on the side of Mammon, or are you on the side of Gk)d ? 

The reader will recognize the foregoing passages if he has 
read and wept over the considered written address of Mr. Andrews, 
delivered in Calcutta just after his return from the scene of the 
Assam tragedy, which is as yet by no means over. Mr. Andrews 
writes and says what he thinks. He does not hide the truth from 
himself or others. He weaxs himself out in ceaselessly serving huma- 
nity. He is as ready to confess his errors as he is to bring charges 
against the highest in the land, if he finds them to be true. And 
just because he is true, staunch and godfearing, some newspapers 
dismiss him with contempt when they do not abuse him. Yet his 
statements about Fiji, South Africa, East Africa, Ceylon, the 
Punjab, remain as true today as when they were made. Most of 
them have been admitted by the respective authorities. In every 
one of the cases, he has succeeded in helping the poor and the 
needy. He will survive many more attacks on his reputation. 
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But the purpose of writing these lines is not to defend Mr. 
Andrews. My object in referring to the Assam tragedy is to 
save my own conscience, and draw a moral 6:0m it. As soon as 
the coolies struck work, I received a wire asking me to go to the 
scene of what has developed into a national affliction. But 1 
telegraphed and wrote to all I could think of. I had not the 
courage to leave the work in hand. No man dare leave the service 
to which he is called, however humble it may be, for answering 
a call to another, however high it may be, unless there is a 
clear way open to it. I found none. I could not leave the task 
in hand. The dumb labourers and God will forgive me if I have 
erred. For I feel that I am fully serving the labourers whilst I 
am occupied with the ceaseless prosecution of the Bezwada pro- 
gramme. My grief over my helplessness is all the greater because, 
somehow or other, the labourers have come to think that they 
wiU find me by their side, wherever and whenever they may be 
in trouble. I am humble enough to know that, in the vast majority 
of cases, I can send them nothing but my heartfelt prayers and 
sympathy. The spirit is indeed willing, but the flesh is incapable. 

I hear, I feel and fret over the hopeless incapacity to help. 

Happily God is as powerful as man is weak. He works through 
an infinitude of agencies. He has Andrewses and Dases ever 
ready at his beck and call. 1 remain happy in the faith that 
God leaves no misery uncared for. We can but do our allotted 
task in prayerful humility and with all possible watchfulness. 

The Assam tragedy has enabled Mr. Andrews to draw up a 
terrible indictment against the Indian Government. The callous 
indifference, in the name of impartiality, shown to the immediate 
wants of the labourers, even assuming that they were in the wrong, 
the charge of the Gurkhas and the hackneyed defence of the 
necessity of using force against a perfectly helpless people, mark 
out the Government as barbarous and utterly unworthy of respect. 
Why were the Gurkhas let loose upon the coolies? Everyone knows 
fViflt the army contains some men simply trained to be brutal 
and inbiiman. When the soldiay is sent in the midst of an un- 
armed civil population, people know what that means. Everyone 
knows that the recruits for the army contain some of the worst 
specimens of hmnanity. They may be good for war, but to em- 
ploy for dealing with coolies on strike is to side with the 

rich and the. powerfiil. In every vital matter the Reforms are 
hopelessly breaking down. There is no doubt that the next few 
^ATitlis wiU witness either a transformation in the system of 
Gfovemment so that the meanest will count as much as the loftiest. 
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or a conflict with it such as the world has never seen before. The 
refusal to take the rice oJffered in name of the Government was a 
refusal to live by the hand that humbled. And when that spirit 
of quiet courage and resignation pervades India, the fate of the 
Government is sealed. We need to learn, not the art of doing 
violence but that of suffering violence, of dying. Success by 
methods of violence will replace one monster of Government by 
another, and the poor and the innocent will certainly continue to 
be ground down just as they are today. 

Mr. Andrews deplored the sympathetic strike of the steamship 
employees. Whosoever instigated it did an ill service to the labourers. 
In India we want no political strikes. We are not yet instructed 
enough for them. Not to have political strikes is to forward the 
cause of freedom. We do not need an atmosphere of unsettled 
unrest. It hampers our progress towards the final stages of our 
programme. A soldier who runs amok is unfit to be in an army. 
We must gain control over all the unruly and disturbing elements, 
or isolate them even as we are isolating the Government. The 
only way, therefore, we can help strikers is to give them help and 
relief when they have struck for their own bona-fide grievances. 
We must sedulously prevent all other strikes. We seek not to 
destroy capital or capitalists, but to regulate the relations between 
capit^d and labour. We want to harness capital to our side. It 
would be folly to encourage sympathetic strikes. 

Mr. Andrews has appealed for funds to repatriate our poor 
countrymen to their haihlets. The appeal tests our capacity for 
feeling for the hungry and the naked, i.e., for swaraj. I hope 
Calcutta has already over-subscribed the appeal of that Friend 
of the Poor^. 

Toung India^ 15-6-1921 


105. MAGISTERIAL HIGH-^HANDEDNESS 

The District Magistrate of Lahore has been prohibiting a 
meeting of the Lahore City Congress Committee. Under the 
Seditious Meetings Act, public meetings are understood to be meet- 
ings to which a member of the public can demand entrance on 
compliance with the rules of admission. All other meetings are 
private. The Lahore Committee meeting was advertised to be 
only for members of the Committee. But the Magistrate was 

^ Deenabandhu, the epithet used for Andrews 
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not satisfied. He asked the Secretary to wait on him and give 
him satisfaction. Lala Amirchand naturally declined to dance 
attendance on the Magistrate, and politely informed him that the 
meeting was private and had a definite object. The Magistrate 
nevertheless prohibited the meeting. The Secretary protested that 
the order was illegal, but informed the Magistrate that he would 
for the time being obey the order. It is quite evident that the 
officials are challen^ng and provoking non-co-operators to offer 
civil disobedience. A few more such orders, and I promise that 
the challenge will be heartily taken up. Hitherto, we have 
obeyed such orders out of our weakness. Now we are obeying 
out of strength which is daily growing. All over the country, 
wherever such orders are given, the desire is keen for civil dis- 
obedience. It is the exemplary self-restraint and self-imposed dis- 
dplme which are keeping those who receive such orders from 
civilly disobeying them. The country will gain for having under- 
gone still more discipline an^ exercised stiU more self-restraint. 
We shadl need much more of both these qualities, before we can 
regard ourselves as fit for the privileged exercise of civil disobedience. 
Disobedience to be civil excludes all bluster, all violence. It 
excludes lawlessness. A civil resister cmrU imprisonment. It is, 
therefore, wrong to demonstrate against his arrest. There must be 
real rejoicing, as there is when one has one’s heart’s desire fulfilled. 
There could be civil disobedience tomorrow, if we could ensure 
its restriction strictly to approved laws and orders, if we could be 
sure that the people would not r«ort to violence on the arrest of 
prominent leaders. Civility is to disobedience what non-violence 
is to non-co-operation. Disobedience is the acutest form of non- 
co-operation — ^more so than non-payment of taxes. A civil resister 
becomes law unto himself. Courage and discrimination of a h^h 
order are needed for the practice of the virtue of civil disobedience. 
It is a total denial of the authority of the State, and is permissible 
only when the State has proved itsdf corrupt beyond redemption. 
I may be stupid, but I see not only no sign of repentance about 
this Government of ours, but I notice a determination on its part 
to provoke people to violence, and, then, to justify a repetition of 
Dyerism. The refusal to right the Punjab wrong in the only way 
possible means that on the people going mad as in Amritsar, 
their sins will be visited upon the innocent and the guilty alike, 
and that, in the words of one of the Amritsar officers, the future 
generations must be made to pay for the sins of the present. 

A forced imposition of the British yoke is intolerable and humi- 
liating. A nation awakened to a sense of its self-respect will and 
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must go through the fire of suffering, and bear all the hardships 
that may be entailed in throwing off the yoke. The English can 
remain in I ndia only as friends and equals, and if they serve, 
they must become real servants, scrupulously carrying out the 
wishes of their employers. There can be no exploitation of Indian 
labour, and no concessions to British capitalists. They must 
compete with the meanest of us on equal terms. Their organizing 
talent, their industry, their resourcefulness must command a market 
which none can dispute. But the menace of their rifle and their 
whip must cease for ever. The refusal to redress the Punjab 
wrong, the refusal to placate Mussulman opinion means that the 
menace is not to cease. On our part, there must be no com- 
promise with that attitude. Weak or strong, we must fight it to 
the bitter end, cost what it may. As soon, therefore, as we have 
secured a reasonably safe atmosphere for the working of civil 
disobedience, we must launch out into it. Meanwhile, let us sub- 
mit even to the preposterous orders such as the Lahore District 
Magistrate’s. The power of rightful disobedience will come to- 
morrow, firom willing obedience today. 

Tomg India, 15-6-1921 


106. MR. PAL AGAIN 

.Mr. Pal’s* letter to the Englishman reproduced in the Press 
requires a full reply. Mr. Pal has evidently been misinformed 
about many things, and has therefore been tempted to make sugges- 
tions, which he would not have, if he had been better informed. 

- The Government communique, the Viceroy’s speech and press 
reporters’ imaginative descriptions of the Simla visit are respon- 
sible for the grave misapprehension that has taken place about the 
visit and the Ali Brothers. 

When I went to Simla, 1 had no notion that I would wait 
on His Excellency. I knew that both Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr. 
Andrews were anxious that I should meet Lord Reading. But I 
went to Simla only to meet Pandit Malaviyaji, who was too weak 
to overtake me in my joumeyings. It was after hearing Pandi^i 
that I decided to write to the Secretary to the Viceroy,* that if EBs 
Excellency wished to hear my views about the struggle, I would 
gladly wait on him. I waited on him, not for the sake of securing a 

tThfi reference is to Bipin Chandra Pal; wife “Notes”, 1-6-1921. 

*The letter is not available. 
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reversal of the decision to arrest the Ali Brothers, but to tell the 
Viceroy why I had become a non-co-operator. The first and the 
longest interview did not turn upon the then impending prosecu- 
tion of the Brothers at all. The question of the Ali Brothers came 
up quite in the natural course, and arose out of our discussion 
of non-violence and how far it was carried out in practice. When 
His Excellency showed me some of the extracts fi:om the speeches, 
I recognized that they were capable of bearing the interpretation 
sought to be put upon them. I therefore told His Excellency that 
as soon as I met them, I would advise the Brothers to make a 
clearing statement, irrespective of what the CJovemment may do 
regarding their prosecution. The statement was not conditional 
upon a revision of the Government’s decision. That the Govern- 
ment revised the decision on the strength of the statement was a 
wise and natural act on their part. I admit that it has given me 
relief. But I do not believe with Mr. Pal that the arrest of the 
Brothers would necessarily have led to bloodshed. The Brothers, 
like me, continue wilfully to break the law of sedition, and, there- 
fore court arrest. Sooner^ or later, and that during this year if 
we can carry the country with us, we must bring about a situa- 
tion when the Government must arrest us or grant the people’s 
demands. The Brothers’ statement avoids arrest on a false issue, 
an issue that cannot be defended. 

Whilst, therefore, I was anxious to avoid the prosecution of 
the Brothers on the ground of incitement to violence, I would 
welcome a prosecution of them and myself for promoting dis- 
affection towards the Government established by law. We all 
felt that, having known what was taking place, not to make the 
statement would be to wrong the cause, and to play into the hands 
of the enemy. 

Mr. Pal is right in thinking that I expect a settlement by 
discussion and compromise in matters not of vital interest. But 
I did not discuss the terms of settlement with the Viceroy. It is 
for the accredited representatives of the people to do so. There 
is no fear, I assure Mr. Pal, of my arriving at any settlement over 
the heads of the people. Nor will there be any confidence when, 
if ever, the terms of a settlement are discussed. Confidence there 
must be, when two strangers meet for a fiiendly intercourse and 
wish to know each other. We only met to know each other. I wish, 
however, at once to esise the mind of the reader by telling him^ 
that as an outcome of the interview he need not expect any 
settlement at an early date, if only because the people have not yet 
sufficiently prepared themselves for it; and the Viceroy appears to 
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me to be anxious to reconcile the irreconcilable. He cannot pour 
new wines into old bottles. He cannot keep the Khilafat and the 
Punjab sores open, and still make India happy and contented. 

Mr. Pal is quite right when he sa)^ that, if the Punjab and 
the Khilafet wrongs arc redressed, I sWld leave it to the other 
leaders to carry on the agitation about swaraj, for the simple 
reason that when India has made her power sufficiently felt in 
connection with the two great questions, she can have swaraj 
for the asking. Swaraj is not for me something apart from the 
people’s power to right every wrong, to prevent O’Dwyerism and 
Lloyd Georgism. The cult of Sir Michael O’Dwyer stands for 
terrorism, and that of Mr. Lloyd George for treachery. When we 
have dealt with these two demons, I suggest to Mr. Pal tliat we 
are ready to govern ourselves. If my followers in Bengal do not 
resent my interview with the Viceroy, they know that for me 
there is no settlement without a settlement of the two wrongs, 
they know that time for discussing swaraj schemes will come only 
after the two obstacles to any scheme of settlement are removed. 
Without their removal, there is nothing for India save complete 
independence. ' The Bengalis who attended the Barisal conference 
resented Mr. Pal’s discussion because, as I, apprehend, they con- 
sidered it to be premature and calculated to interfere with the evo- 
lution of the proper swaraj spirit. Mr. Pal’s performance was like 
that of a mason trying to tackle the topmost storey before the 
foundation was solidly laid. I. would humbly urge Mr. Pal not to 
land the country in an untimely discussion of swaraj schemes, 
and ask him to accept my assurance, that so far as 1 am concerned, 
I would not do a single thing about any swaraj scheme without an 
open consultation with the representatives of the people. There is 
no question of consultation about the Khilafat and the Punjab, 
because the minimum terms are fairly well understood. 

Touni Indkt 15-6-1921 



107. SPEECH AT GHATKOPABl 


June 15^ 1920 

Mahatma Gandhi, after thankmg the residents of Ghatkopar for their 
address, accepted the forty thousand rupees which they had collected for the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund. He accepted these rupees only on certain condition. If the 
sum they had collected represented the best eflForts of the large merchants 
who were trading in Bombay, but were staying at Ghatkopar then he would 
at once say that they would never get swaraj this year. He would have 
been satisfied if they had made the slightest sacrifice, but they had not 
done that. He was again going to beg of his brothers and sisters to contri-- 
bute their mite towards that Fund. He was disappointed at the smallness of the 
amount they had collected, after they had admitted that Ghatkopar was a 
place where the rich Indian merchants of Bombay were residing. It was not 
himself alone who was collecting money for the Fund. There were the 
Ali Brothers on the platform, who, it was stated, managed to lead the 
speaker by his nose. That was not the fact. The Ali Brothers loved their 
religion and he loved his own and they were not gomg to give up their 
religion. Each had his own dhanna and each had to follow it implicitly, come 
what might. Then there was the great Hakim Ajmal Khan. He was not an 
ordinary man to come to Ghatkopar casually; his fees were hi^ and he charg- 
ed one thousand rupees a day for such visits. He was not a doctor versed 
in the Western methods of medicine; he had a few secret medicines which 
were very efficacious. Then there was Dr. Ansari who was well-versed in the 
Western system of medicine— he had gained a diploma to kill people (Laughter.) 
for if a doctor killed a man they could not take any action against him. 
(Laughter.) Then there was the great Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who was a 
great authority on Islamic religion and law. Why had all these great 
people come to Ghatkopar? Not for the purpose of makmg speeches to th^l 
For that was not the time for making speeches, but for work, solid work for 
the country. 


1 Gandhiji was accorded a reception by the dtizens of Ghatkopar, a sub- 
urban town of Bombay. Among thc^ present were: V. J. Patel, Hakim -Ajmal 
Khan, Sarojini Naidu, Dr. M. A. Ansari, Dr. B. S. Munje, N. G. Kdkar, 
the Ali Brothers, Maulana Abdul Bari, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Jaomalal 
Bajaj and Shankarlal Banker, who had assembled in Bombay for the All- 
India Congress Committee meeting. Gandhiji addressed the gathering after 
Shaukat Ali had spoken. A similar report of GandhijPs speech appeared in 
The Hindu, 20-6-1920. 
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The residents of Ghatkopar had given him personally Rs. 40,000 
but what were they going to give to their other guests like the Hakim and 
Dr. Ansari? They had also to give something to other workers like Seth 
Janmalal Bajaj, Mr. Shankarlal and others who had assembled there. They 
had not fully realized that this was the time when the prestige of this coun- 
try would be assessed at its true worth. It was impossible that the people 
of this country could neglect to keep up the prestige of their country at such 
a critical time. They had not even got Rs. 40 lakhs so far. They had 
collected only Rs. 20 lakhs. It would be the duty of this city of Bombay 
to give the balance of Rs. 60 lakhs and he had not the least doubt about 
their ability to do so. He had every confidence that the city of Bombay would 
give the Congress that sum. He had put his trust in the four great commu- 
nities in this city, namely, Bhatias^ Memvns, Marwaris and Parsis. He did 
not know what the Parsis would give him, and how much he could expect of 
them. Two of them had between them given him a sum of Rs. 1,52,000— 
Mr. Bomanji and Mr. Rustomji Ghorkhodu. His confidence, therefore, now 
rested m the two great communities — ^Marwari and Bkatia — ^whom he saw 
at every meeting. If they agreed thit swaraj was their birthright, then it was 
their bounden duty to try their best to get possession of it. In that connection 
he would tell them that until they solved the question of Khilafat to their 
entire satisfaction, they would never be able, satisfactorily to settle the problem 
of cow-protection. 

When the address was presented to him it^was stated in it that at Ghat- 
kopar resided the great merchants of Bombay. If those great merchants had 
willed it, they could have sent him away from the meeting with promises that 
they would get him at least Rs. 40 lakhs, if not more. They should have been 
so determined in the aims they kept before themselves that they should have 
welcomed any sort of sacrifice, rather than not answering the call of their 
Motherland at such a critical time in her destiny. The present is the time for 
coUectmg large sums and not for more talk. He had great confidence that 
even if the other communities in the city did not fulfil their duty the two great 
communities — BhaHas and Marwaris — ^would make up the required amount 
with the determination that they would never, remain slaves of the British 
Government. It was for that they had to sacrifice their wealth so generously. 
In the next few months they had to establish swaraj and for that purpose 
they had to make great sacrifices. They had to make sacrifices of their rich 
foreign luxuries and clothes. Atia Begum had come to him for the purpose of 
holding a women’s meeting in this city; there was, however, a lady with her 
who was clothed in the luxurious clothes of the West. He, therefore, told her 
that if the women of Bombay would only wear khaddar he would be their 
willing slave. The present was not the time for wearing rich ornaments or rich 
clothes; they had to give up all those luxuries. They had to consecrate them- 
selves to the charkha and they must wear only khaddar. Unless they did 
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that, what was the use of going to a ladies’ meeting? Did they Imow that 
crores of their countrymen and countrywomen were starving for want of 
food, going about semi-naked for want of clothes ? How could they then have 
the heart for all the foreign luxuries which they now affected so much? How 
could they live a life of luxury when so many of their countrymen were suffer- 
ing? It was the sacred duty of every woman to wear khaddar. 

The people who had called him to Ghatkopar should first of all under- 
stand their dharma properly. It was ^ot possible for him to give the people 
swaraj, not even the Ali Brothers would be able to give them that. It was for 
the people themselves to take it, it was for the people themselves to win it 
If they were afraid of every Kabuli and every Britisher that came to them, how 
was it possible for them to attain swaraj? He for once could not understand 
why Indians should at all be afraid of Kabulis or Europeans. They were the • 
brothers of Indians. Indians were quite capable of protecting themselves; they 
were also able to non-co-operate with them, if necessary. Why, agam, should 
the Hindus be afraid of Mohammedans, and why should the Mohammedans be 
afraid of the Hindus? If they were a godfearing people and if they stood 
together united, what was there to be afraid of each other? Unless they had 
the necessary spirit, ability and energy, Indians would never be able to get 
and keep swaraj. They should not confuse swaraj with parliaments or 
assemblies. So long as Indians could not protect their rights they would 
never be able to get them. 

He was afraid that many Hindus had given up their dharma. He was 
brought up in a Vaishnava household and ahimsa (non-killing) was in his blood. 
Mercy and non-killing was in him and he would never be able to give up 
these things. In this connection he had received several threatenbg letters 
from Vaishnavas because of his connection with the depressed classes. Because 
he had allied himself with the An^ajas they had written to him that dvre 
things would happen to him within a month or so. To them he would say frankly 
that if Vaishnavas did not want to have anything to do with the untouchables, then 
they were not the real Vaiskiavas but only a godless and sinful people. That 
was not the ideal of a true Vaishnava, People who did not want to uplift the 
untouchables could only be called a godless people. Vaishnava religion did not 
teach them to kill anythmg or injure anybody; it was full of sympathy and love 
for other people. The same thing could be said of Shravakas, These people 
were quite willing to feed the dumb animals, but not their fellow creatures who 
through their xnisfortunes were starving. These Shravakas had the tenderest 
feeling for the animals but not for human bemgs. Did they call it religion? If 
Vaishnavism taught them to despise their fellow-creatures, then he for one could 
not call it a religion but a monstrous perversion of religion. He feelingly appealed 
to the Vaishnavas to give up such hatred for the untouchables. He was not going 
to tell them to take [food] from the hands of Dheds or sweepers. They had 
to reahze that the essence of Vamaskram dharma was fellow-feeling for the poor 
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and the down-trodden and the depressed people. Their holy Bkagavat had 
told them what their true religion should be. It was not “touch-me-notism”. 
It was essential that they should have love and feeling for the poor, and unless 
they had those qualities in plenty they could not call themselves true Vaisknavas 
For what was religion without love for the oppressed and the depressed? It 
was only a godless and perverted religion. 

Coming to the charkhas Mahatma Gandhi said, through the charkha 
the whole of India had become vibrant with a new life and it was also a 
means of righting their Khilafat wrongs. He was not asking them to take food 
from the hands of the untouchables. Let them leave aside that point and let 
the people of Ghatkopar take up the other roads leading to swaraj. Charkha 
was the potent instrument which would right the Khilafat wrongs and the 
wrongs of the Punjab and would give them swaraj at the same time. He appeal- 
ed to the residents of Ghatkopar to concentrate their attention on the Con- 
gress programme, which they all knew, and he prayed to God that He would 
vouchsafe to them enough strength to do their duty to their country and' 
reach the goal of swaraj by the right path. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Gandhi then asked the audience, consisting of both women and 
men, to contribute their mite towards the Tilak Fund and pay it to the 
volunteers. At the same time he wanted the contributions to be made with 
ikraddha^. He did not want them to give anything to their country 
unwillmgly. Those Skravakas and Vaisknavas who had given any money to 
the Fund were quite at liberty to take it back, for he did not want such 
unwillingly-paid contributions. He only wanted money to be given with 
shraddha. Those who wanted to take back their money were at liberty to do so. 

Tki Bombqy Chronicle^ 16-6-1920 

108. LETTER TO MANIBEHN PATEL 


Bombay, 

Thursday t [June 16, 192 ly 

cm. UANl\ 

I have your letter. I had told uncle Vithalbhai"^, even before 
I got your letter, that we must meet. He is going to Poona. 

^ Literally, reverence; here devotion 

^ This is inferred from the reference to the presentation of the purse at 
Ghatkopar on June 15. 

^ Daughter of VaUabhbhai Patel 

^ Vithalbhai J. Patel (1873-1933) ; elder brother of Sardar VaUabhbhai 
Patel and a fearless and astute constitutional fighter; member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and later of the Imperial Legislative Council; the first elec- 
ted President of the Central Legislative Assembly, Delhi 
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We shall certainly meet. I will write to you afterwards about 
what happens. Let me know what you thought to be the cor- 
rupt things going on in Bombay. Do not feel troubled. I propose 
to have a ftill and firank talk with uncle. 

You two, brother* and sister, should absorb yourselves com- 
pletely in national work; this means that you should be experts 
in sp innin g and carding, so much so that no one can excel you. 
Trust me, all our other activities are for the time being, this is to 
be kept up permanently. We shall get edl our strength from this. 

Bhai Mahadev arrived in Bombay yesterday. He has, it must 
be said, collected a large amount. 

We are having good rains here. Yesterday, we got about 
Rs. 55,000 in Ghatkopar. 

Whether I write or not, you should continue to do so. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


' Manibehn 

C/o Shri VaUabhbhai Patel 
Bhadra, Ahmedabad 
[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Pedro — Manibehn PaUlm 


109. TELEGRAM TO C. R. DAS 


[Sabajrmati] 
[On or after June 17, 192I\^ 

SENDING WIRE MOTILALJI 
From a photostat: S«N. 7573 


^ Dahyabhai Patd 

^This was sent in reply to a telegram from G. R, Das of June 17, 1921, 
which read: ‘‘Impossible electing delegates All-India Congress Committee from 
Bengal before fifteenth July because of cooly situation East Bengal arranging 
accordingly as member of Working Committee if further sanction necessary re- 
garding articles nineteenth Congress Constitution, Kindly obtain it by corres- 
pondence or otherwise Swar^ Fund about three lacs wiring Calcutta for ac- 
• curate figures. Wire Maduripur. Kindly inform Motilal Nehru.** There 
were strikes of railway and steamship labour and much unrest East Bengal and 
Gandhiji visited the region at the request of G. F. Adnrews. 
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June 18, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi said there had always been a great friendliness bet- 
ween the Parsi and the Hindu communities. The Parsis had also shown thg ir 
love and friendship to the country of their adoption. Personally, he had been 
connected with the Parsis since he was a boy, and all his life he was in close 
touch with them and he admired their qualities. He would tell at once 
that he had not come there for the purpose of flattering the community; he was 
only telling them what he felt to be the truth in his heart of hearts. He 
would not be backward in criticizbg their faults if necessary. He had the great- 
est love and respect for the Parsis, with whom he had come in contact 
throughout all his activities. There was no community in the world which, 
with such small numbers, had been able to achieve so much both by their charity 
and their religion. There was not much difference between the Hudu and 
Parsi religions, for both placed Truth in the first and the highest pla c e. He 
quite admitted that so long as their conscience did not ask them to take part 
in the struggle that was going on at present they were right if they kept them- 
selves aloof, and he would be quite satisfied even if a few Parsis jomed his 
movement with their minds quite made up and convinced of the rightness of 
their cause. He, therefore, appealed to the Parsis to consider the whole situation 
properly and make up their minds and join the movement. There was as 
mudi want of faith among the Parsis as among: the Hindus and Muslims, and 
his prayer to them was that they should consider the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of the 
situation and then take part in the struggle. When he had a quarrel with the 
Political Agent in Kathiawad and he wanted to take steps- against him it was 
a Parsi, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who told him that it was useless to expect justice 
in such a case.^ That was the first lesson he had learnt from a Parsi and since 
then he had sufiered such indignities in his life that he did not thmlr it 
would serve any useful purpose to give an account of them to the meeting. 

The non-co-operation movement was a spiritual movement; it was a 
spiritual phase in their lives. In all reh'gions they were taught that they should 
run away from evil, that they should keep themselves apart from it. He was 
willing to get on with Dyer, but not Dyerism. He quite admitted that many 
Indians and Parsis had benefited by the British rule and they had become 

1 Gandhiji addressed the Council of the Parsi Central Association on 
Saturday afternoon. Hormasji Adenwalla presided. 

2 Gandhiji h^ sought the Agent’s intercession in a matter concerning his 
brother, L ak s hmi das and had been ejected from the Agent’s room; ttidt An 
A^biogrt^kp, Part II, Ch. IV. 
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millionaires and were enjoying all sorts of luxuries, but it was not beneficial 
to the community in general. The British connection had not been at all 
beneficial to the masses and the best proof of that was to be found in the 
writings* of Dadabhai Naoroji and in Gokhale*s testimony. During the 
discussion on the Manipur afiair it was Sir John Gorst who said that it was 
the policy of the British Government to cut off all the tall poppies under it. 
Unfortunately for him, his eyes had not been opened until this time. His 
contention was this: that by the British rule, while some might have benefited, 
the great masses and the large majority of the people had not benefited in 
the least, considered from any point of view — whether it was economic or 
moral or physical point of view. India was never in a worse condition than 
it was today. Hindus and Parsis and Memvns had been telling him privately 
that they were quite willing to help his movement in private but not in pub- 
lic, because they had vested interests, and that they were engaged in trade and 
other things. 

He had not the least hesitation in admitting that there was repression and 
oppression xmder the Moguls, but Indians had never fallen so low as they had 
in these times. He for one did not agree that their political condition had im- 
proved very much since the enlargement of their councils, etc. He did not 
agree that India had got any rights at aU by the Reforms and, if he could be 
convinced to the contrary, he was quite willing to withdraw the letter he had 
written to the Moderates. If the Reforms were real and potent, then the British 
Grovernment should not be able to do anything illegal to the people, but that 
was not the case. Only the other day he had received a letter from a gentle- 
man that he was charged with setting fire to the. Police Lines and that he was 
quite innocent of all those things. There were many other things of a similar 
kind which were taking place in this land now. There never was a more 
Moderate man in the Punjab than Lala Harkishen Lai who kept himself aloof 
from all political movements, but he was arrested during the Martial Law 
regime and sentenced^; the same was the case with Lala Dunichand and others. 
Even now there was no more repression in the whole of India than in the pro- 
vince of Bihar where Lord Sinha was the Governor. Lord Sinha was not the 
man who would tolerate such things, but he was unable to control his civilian 
subordinates because he was an Indian and they were English. He was unable 
to take them to task as Sir Edward Gait^ would have done, if he had been in 
Lord Sinha’s place. He was sure that even if Lord Sinha tried to curb his 
subordinates, he would never be successful in his object. There were great lea- 
ders in that province like Muzur-uI-Huq and others. Mr. Andrews was not 
the sort of man to write false things about the Gurkha oppression, but they 

* Among these is Poverty and Un^Briiish Rule in India. 

2 Vide Vol. XV, pp. 472-6. 

3 Lt.-Oovemor of Bihar and Orissa during the period of satyagraha in 
Ghamparan in 1917 
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knew fully what they had done to the coolies at Chandpur. Government had, 
however, informed the public that only the necessary amount of force had 
been used by the soldiers and no more and no less. The same things were 
said by General Dyer. Mr. Gandhi said that he was telling them what his 
conscience told him was the right thing and nothing else. When the Ali 
Brothers made a mistake, he drew their attention to it and they at once put 
themselves in the correct light. 

Coming to the success of the non-co-operation movement, Mr. Gandhi 
said it had succeeded far beyond the ei^ectations of the people. It had driven 
out of the mmds of the people all fear of the authorities, of suffering, of sacrifice 
and work for the sake of their country. People, were willing to do anything for 
their country. Although the Parsis were a small community, they had produced 
a Dadabhai and a Mehta and they had rendered the greatest service to this 
country. Parsis were able to render valuable services to India by their faith, by 
their generosity and by their sacrifice. Mehta was called the Lion of Bombay 
and he hoped that the Parsis would work in such a manner that they would 
be called the Lions of India. They were a generous people ; they had brains and 
they had money; they had great merchants and they were capable of much 
self-sacrifice for the sake of their country. If they could work for India by mak- 
ing the necessary sacrifice, they could easily make themselves the leaders, of 
India. He for one expected great things from the Parsis. 

In reply to questions from Mr, H. P. Modi, the Mahatma said they 
had only three months to work by which time they were to get swaraj. He was 
both sure of getting swaraj and he was not. ^ He was not sxurc because they 
had not yet fulfilled the Bezwada programme which was placed before the 
country. But he had great faith in God and he was sure that India would • get 
swaraj. Non-co-operation was a movement for changing the entire mentality 
of the people. The public had not, unfortunately, yet fulfilled the Bezwada 
programme and, therefore, he was sometimes assailed by doubts about getting 
swaraj in the month of September^ 

Coming to the question of the utility of the charkha, Mr. Gandhi said he 
believed in it a very great deal and thought it was capable of doing great 
things for this country. After the food problem was that of clothing the masses. 
They were not able to clothe them now except with the help of Japan, Eng- 
land and other countries. What he wanted was that India should be capa- 
ble of clothing her people without the least help from foreign countries. Even if 
the mills did not export an ounce of yam or a yard of cloth, they would not 
be able to clothe the masses. There were about three crores of people who 
were neither properly fed nor clothed. He said that from his personal experience 
in this country, and he was only telling them what he had personally seen in 

^ In September 1920 Gandhiji had hoped to win swaiai within a year: 
VoL XVm, pp. 270-3. 
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Onssa and other provinces, people went about half-naked in those places 
and they were starving. Rich men would tell him that they shoud start sada^^ 
vrats (places for giving food to poor people), but he would tell them that he was 
not a believer in those institutions. He wanted every man to be independent, 
dependent on his personal labour only. He who had worked as a Bhan^ (sweep- 
er) knew something about these things and also about what a small addition 
to wages meant. Amritlal Thakkar had written a very interesting article 
in the Servant of India on the value of spinning to poor people in 
Kathiawad. 

He had introduced the charkha among the Dkeds of Kathiawad and it 
was capable of doing immense good to the people. The peculiar climate 
of India required only the beautiful khaddar for their use, and he implored 
them to bring it into universal use. When Indians came to use the charkha all 
over the land, then they would be entirely independent, fearless and self-support- 
ing. The poverty of Indians compelled a large number of women to do such 
work as breaking stones and he knew from his experience how the poor women 
lost their chastity and modesty. But the xise of the charkha would enable them 
to remain at home and earn their living. Therefore he said that there were both 
independence and chastity in the charkha. 

According to the Government statistics the average income of an Indian 
was Rs. 2-4-0 per month, and they must deduct from this the income of the mil- 
lionaire; in that case the income of a man would be about Rs. 2 per month, 
and how was it possible for an average man to support himself on such an in- 
come? Therefore, any small addition to the wages or income of a family was 
welcome and relieved the distress. 

Coming to the question of education, Mr. Gandhi said it was well-nigh 
impossible to have compulsory education in India owing to its enormous, cost, 
but by the use of the charkha it would be possible for the people to have 
their children educated. The charkha would thus be the means of their eco- 
nomic regeneration, wealth and independence. In fact their salvation lay in the 
use of the charkha. Coming to the question of the crore of rupees, he admitted 
that he had not yet been successful in cc^ecting the crore of rupees, but he 
hoped to do so. Reverting again to the question of hand-made things, Mr. Gan- 
dhi said, even in England, where machinery was so universally used, hand- 
made things were considered to be the best and superior to machine-made arti- 
cles. In Navsari, the Parsis thought the same thing and Indians should think 
highly of their hand-made things also. Even in England, they liked to use 
home-made articles, because they considered them to be the best, and he did not 
know why Indians should not think in that way. The Parsis had not given him 
much money, but neither had the Memons. His friend Parsi Rustomji had given 
him large sums and he had so much confidence in the speaker that Mr, Rus- 
tomji would give him sill his property if he but expressed such a wish. The 
meeting could rest content that the monies collected would be administered 


XX-16 
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in the best and most honest way, for they coxild not find better men than 
Messrs Motilal Nehru, Jamnalal Bajaj, Shankarlal Banker, Omar Sobhani and 
CJhhotani for such a purpose. 

One Parsi gentleman said he wanted to know why they should con- 
fine their energies to making khaddar only and not in making other things 
like silk and other useful articles. In Japan, where he had been, the cot- 
tagers did small articles in homes and made a profitable living thereby. 
They also made the finest silk on handloonw. He asked whether it was 
not possible to get their people to do that with the help of societies and 
committees established in every town, who should meet the losses and 
thus encourage rising industries. 

Mr, Gandhi said Japan was a small island whereas India was a vast conti- 
nent. They had to deal with a population of 30 crores of people in India and, 
therefore, they could only make the commonest articles which were universally 
used in this country. Indians were accustomed to spinning and they could very 
easily make khaddar in their homes. He did not advocate that they shoidd use 
khaddar for ever and ever. He was hopeful of making the mulls, for which 
Dacca was famous, and fine silks. At the present time, the imfortunatc thing 
was that they had to import all fine yam for making finer kinds of cloth. It 
was only a question of time when they would be able to manufacture finer 
counts of yam and until then they had to be content with khaddar. 

Messrs Vimadalal and Dumasia asked Mr. Gandhi what sort of 
swaraj he wanted and whether their present rulers would have a place 
in it. 

Mr. Gandhi said he wanted the army, police, law and revenue to be fully 
controlled by the people and they should be in a position to spend their own 
money. At the present time, they were not able to appoint their Commandcr- 
in-Ghief, neither were they able to stop the sending of a single sepoy out of 
India. He was not, however, going to discuss such things as votes, etc. If they 
were able to control these things now, Indians would be able to move forward 
gradually. If they could manufacture all requirements of cloth, India would be 
a self-dependent country, but now they were dependent on other people. 
So long as they had to thank the Government for every small thing they got 
from it, they would not be able to achieve much. They should achieve such a 
position that they 'would be able to do things without the help of other people. 
He thought the non-co-operation movement had effected a great change in the 
mentality of the people, for instance, in Malabar the Moplahs who were a 
spirited people had now become disciplined under its influence. 

In reply to another question, Mr. Gandhi said he would be content with 
Dominion Self-Government. The Viceroy was of the opinion that they should get 
it gradually, while he was of the opinion that they should get it at once. To 
those who said that they were not fit to rule themselves yet, he would say that 
it was becausfe they were kept apart from their legitimate rights; he did not 
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admit that Indians were incapable of ruling themselves. He did not care 
whether their ministers were Indians or Englishmen. What he wanted was 
the power of appointment and dismissal at any time he liked. He did not 
want to dismiss a man simply because of his colour, but for his incompetence. 
Ministers should have power over the Commissioners and Collectors. He never 
admitted that Indians were incapable of administering the military depart- 
ment. 

One gentleman said they were talking of Hindu-Mohammedan unity 
but he did not know where the Parsis came in there. Hindus and Mus- 
lims would appoint their own men and Parsis would be nowhere. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia said Sri Krishna Gupta had told them that so 
long as they were not able to defend themselves it was no use getting 
swaraj. They ought to be able to defend themselves against a foreign 
government in the first instance. 

Mr. H. P. Modi said they had been working as clerks for so many 
years and they were not used to do military work and deal with their foreign 
relations. They had been carrying out things under British control and 
therefore Indians were not accustomed to do them independently. 

Mr. Qandhi said his opinion was that Englishmen were not yet prepared 
to leave India and he wanted them to remain not on their own terms but on 
those of Indians. Englishmen woxild feel ashamed to leave India just now. 
Another thing was he did not believe that if they got swaraj the next day, 
they would have to fight all the foreign governments aU at once. But even if 
they had to fight a foreign government, Indians then would go on fighting 
until victory was theirs. He wanted them to realize that Indians could only 
get their objectives by means of their own strength, and not with the help of 
others or by means of tactics or stratagems. They could only keep their 
rights by their ability to defend them and not by means of parliaments or 
assemblies. 

Mr. Dumasia said it was the rule that a smaller nation should be 
beaten by a bigger nation. Nothing of great importance had taken place 
in this world without a war or a battle. It woxdd take many years to get 
the proper i^irit in the nation and years in the life of a nation were 
like as many moments. Therefore, they had been asked to hasten slowly. 
Parsis hated both Dyerism and O’Dwyerism, as much as anybody. The 
Pand community were always loyal to their rulers, whether they were 
ICndus or English. They were not prepared to ask the English to go out 
of this country bag and baggage, and they did not want to get out of 
the Empire^ over which King George ruled. Any movement which did 
not exclude these things would have their fullest support. They were 
fully with Mr. Gandhi if he was willing to go forward constitutionally, but 
not otherwise. They were willing to sacrifice and do everything for their 
King and their country. 
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In reply to further questions Mahatma Gandhi said his movement was a 
great bulwark against Bolshevism. Indians did not want chaos and terror in this 
land. The minds of the people had been very much purified by this non-co- 
operation movement, for instance in Sind, Hyderabad and Kaira, people had 
very much improved morally. The movement had done away with hatred; if 
hatred of other communities were on the increase he would have- kept him- 
self aloof from the non-co-operation movement. 

Dr. N. M. Sukhia said from his experience he had found that the 
Parsi community had been put down by both the Hindus ^d Muslims 
in the mofussil. He had seen in Malegaon, b 1886, the same thbg. The 
Parsis would job the movement if they found it to be beneficial to them, 
otherwise they would keep themselves aloof from it. 

Kir. Gandhi said the British had come to Indb only some 150 years ago 
and before that the Parsis were livbg with Mohammedans and Hbdus and 
they should be able to judge for themsdives whether they were better or worse 
off. They were talkbg of Hbdu-Muslim unity because there was no such unity 
before and b that unity the unity of all other smaller communities was also 
bduded, for bstance, the Jews, Christians, Parsis, etc. It did not mean that the 
other communities were to be excluded &om their friendship and that the Hb- 
dus and Muslims alone were to be friends. The Parsis were rulbg the Con- 
gress for so many years and they had occupied very many important posi- 
tions b it. The Congress was lookbg after the rights of all the communities 
equally and he did not think that, b the future, the Parsis would be crushed 
between the two great communities— Hbdus and MusUms. If the Parsis 
thought that they would not benefit by jobbg the non-co-operation move- 
ment, it was open to them to keep themselves aloof from it. He asked them to 
job hands with them only if they came to the conclusion that it would be 
to their good, otherwise not. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 19 - 6-1921 



111. LETTER TO C. VIJATARAGHAVACHARIAR 

[On or after June 18^ 1921] 

DEAR MR. ACHARUR, 

I have your telegram.* The Committee has informed the 
Punjab friends that they should continue to obey orders dll the 
All-India Congress Committee has decided upon the matter. The 
A.I.C.C. meets at Lucknow on the 22nd July in the morning. 
The question of formulating a scheme may be considered then. In 
my opinion the time has' not arrived for it as yet. 

Tms siimely, 

From a photostat: S.N. 7548 


112. SPEECH OM SWARAJ, BOMBAY 

June 19, 1921 

Mr. Gudhi smd the people had been utting in the mniap for more 
than an hour. He was thankful to them for erecting the panM, b tie erec- 
tion of which the rich and poor of the place had taken a hand and b this 
he saw the sure foundation of swaraj. He was grateful to them for all bey 
had done b welcombg him. He was h^y pleased that, b the collection of 
the funds, all classes and communities had taken part— Hbdus and Mus- 
Ums and Farsis. Thereb lay the secret of swaraj. He, however, appealed to 
his sisters and brothers to give him all they had to give to the Fund. India 
was working for a Dhamamjye and a MHrajya^, and Indians were gobg to 
foUow the right path, the struct path and the honest pab. He was extreme- 
ly sorry he was so very late b combg to be meetbg, but be fact was bat 
his motor broke down on be road and he had to collect Rs. 60,000 &om 
Mr. 'Veiji Lakhamsee Napoo on account of hbndvi Ward. He hoped be people 
of VlUe Farle would contribute a like amount for be Tilak Fund. 

Mahatma Gandhi ben referred to be meetbg of Parsis and be ques- 
tions he had been asked there. He said he would explm several ptmits more 

t Viiayaraghavachariar had wired on June 18 from Kodaikanal: “Hope 
WorMi^ Committee sends Fuqjab considered bstruction respecting acute 
present cnsis. Malaviyaji desires practicable sbeme placed before Viceroy 
immedbtely." 

^Deftvered at a public meeting at Ville Parle, a suburb b norbem 
Bombay, at whib Gandhiji was presented wib a purse for be Tilak Swarqj Fund 

3 Rule of righteousness and morality 
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fully this time. He was told that there was unity between the 23 crores of Hin- 
dus and 7 crores of Muslims and that between them the 80,000 Parsis would 
suffer. It was the duty of the communities who were in a majority to safeguard 
the interests of the minorities and look after them, and that was the first prin- 
ciple of swaraj which they had to keep in view. The majorities should not neg- 
lect the interest of the minorities. Then one Bohra gentleman had written to 
him that he (Mr. Gandhi) was only naming the Memm and not the Bohras and 
he had been asked whether he suspected the Bohras. To that he would say 
that he had not meant that at all He had used the word JMkmon for the whole 
of the Mohammedan community and not for any particular sect. He would men- 
tion m that regard that a Bohra gentleman had taken him to his house and 
presented him with a sum of Rs. 1,000 for the Fund. He, however, deprecat- 
ed all such doubts and suspicions towards each other, and so long as they enter- 
twed any such feelings towards their sister communities, swaraj would never 
be attabed by them. 

He had been asked at the previous day’s meeting whether they should not 
wear mill-made doth. To that question his answer was that mill-made cloth 
was for the poorest and the rich and well-to-do people should wear khaddar. 
If they could not do that, they could not get swaraj. Another Parsi gentleman 
had asked him as to what he would do in case they were attacked by Japan 
and other nations. His answer was that man was a selfish creature and, if the 
Japanese found that they could not send thdr goods to the Indians, and that 
they did not use them at all, India would not be of any use to them. If 
Indhms did not care to use foreign made things what use would Tt i d b be 
to the Japanese? 

He then mtroduced Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as a great man 
the Mohammedans and as one who wielded much influence among ttiAwi. He 
was capable of doing immense good to the two communities and he hoped 
they would listen to him after the collections were made. 

The Bmibay Chrotdele, 20 - 6-1921 



113. TELEGRAM TO JITENDRALAL BANERJEE^ 

[On or after June 19, 192I\ 

ENGAGED FULEILLING BEZWADA PROGSAMME. IMPOSSIBLE 
ADVISE FROM DISTANCE. WRITING.* 

From a photostat: S.N. 7547 


114. STATEMENT TO PRESS REPRESENTATIVE 

Asked by a press representative if he would be appearing before the 
Military Requirements Committee as a witness in response to the invitation ex* 
tended to him, Mr. Gandhi stated that he had already written to the Com* 
mittee, intimating his inability to appear before it, as being a non-co*operator 
he could not participate in its proceedings. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 20-6*1921 


115. LETTER TO KUNVARJI ANANDJI 


Bombay, 

June 21, 1921 

BHAISHIRI KUNVARJI ANANDJI, 

Bhavnagar has so far done nothing for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
which means that you have done nothing, I am pained by your 
slackness. You understand everything and have money. You 
know the importance of this work, its bearing on national rege- 
neration, and still refuse to contribute your full share to the Fund. 
I want you to give your intelligence, your heart, your time and 


^ This was sent in reply to a telegram dated June 19 from Jitendralal 
Banerjee, a Congressman from Calcutta, which read: “Situation in Bengal u^^t- 
ly demands your presence and counsel. Mr. Das wants further extension and 
prolongatian of strikes but it is the earnest conviction of myself and many true 
non-co-operators here that these strikes are departures from principle of non-eo* 
operation and are jeopardizbg success of Bexwada programme. If coining im- 
posdble, wire advice after fuUy considering situation.” 

* Oandhiji’s letter is not available. 
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your money, all the four things. Such an opportunity will not 
come again. I should like you to help. 

Vandsmataram from 
Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


116. LETTER TO MANGALDAS PAREKH 


Bombay, 

June 21, 1921 


DEAR FRIEND, 

I hear from Shri Vallabhbhai that the contribution expected 
from the mills has not yet been received. How can we cany 
on national work in this way? Either this .movement is good and r 
should be supported, or it is bad and deserves to be smashed. But 
you merely let things take their time. Isn’t even Gujarat’s honour 
dear to the mill-owners? Should they not help Gujarat to raise 
its modest contribution without having to work hard for doing 
so? I hope you will permit no further delay. You may give 
anything you choose but I should like you to make a definite 
commitment. It will not matter if you do not give the whole 
sum in a lump, but the mills should credit the full amount to the 
Committee in their books, also provide that the interest on it 
will accrue to the Provincial [Congress] Committee. The Comirdttee 
should also be entitled to issue cheques whenever necessary. I 
certainly expect not less than five lakhs. Everywhere they ask 
me what the mills have done, the mills which have earned so much 
through the movement, 

Jai Shrikrishnal from 

Mohandas Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


* Fonn of greeting among the Vaishmoasi literallyl “Victory to Lord 
Krishna”. ' 



117. NOTES 
An Ounce of AcmoN 

Remarks in the Servant of India on the apology of the Ali 
Brothers show me more forcibly than anything else the truth of 
the statement that an ounce of action is worth more than tons 
of speeches. I caimot conceive the possibility of the Servant of 
India wilfully misunderstanding or misinterpreting the apology. 
Yet it has devoted to the apology three paragraphs which betray 
a hopeless misunderstanding of it. For me it was, and even in the 
light of the fierce controversy that has raged round it, it remains, 
an object-lesson in the practice of non-co-operation. It is the one 
act which will stand as a guiding-star to the straying non-co- 
operators. They must continually purify themselves even in front 
of their opponents, and at the risk of their action being mistaTcfin 
for weakness. In the process of putting themselves in the right, 
they must not coimt the cost. That is the implication of following 
truth for truth’s sake. The immediate prospect may appear ever 
so black, a seeker must relentlessly pursue what he knows to be 
truth. The Prophet would have lost his hold many a time had 
he not thus treated truth as his absolute and final slieet-andror. 
Assuming that I gave my advice to the Ali Brothers out of my 
strength, and they understood and accepted it in their strength, the 
apology will be found to have done, as I know it has done, good 
to the cause of Islam and the country. therefore, the last 
issue of Toung India has not answered all doubts, ‘ I must leave it to 
time to answer them. 

PovEETv OF Expression 

Similar, but less important, misunderstanding has arisen regard- 
ing my letter® to the Moderates. T am amazed at the poverty of 
expression I betray so often. I am not by any means an indiff- 
erent writer. I take great pains to be accurate and plain. And 
yet I have succeeded in leaving the impression in ‘a critic’ in the 
Servant of Indian that 1 expect the Moderates to join the non-co- 
operators in picketing. I do nothing of the kind. Picketing 
.might appear to the co-operators to be too clumsy and too in- 
complete to commend itself to them. But I thought that they 

1 ms “Notes”, 15-6-1921. 

2 Vide “To the Moderates”, 8-6-1921. 
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would help the temperance cause in their own way, i.e., by im- 
mediately abolishing the drink-shops. It is the least they owe to 
the country. Daily, as the heat of the picketing is increasing, the 
pickets come in for the attentions of &e keepers of liquor shops 
and of their customers. I imderstand that two pickets were struck 
by some ruffians and had their heads broken in Ahmedabad. 
These brave men now daily appear at their post with bandaged 
heads. A volunteer was slapped in the presence of a crowd in 
Bombay, and he stood his ground firmly but did not retaliate. 
Such instances must multiply, as the effect of picketing is felt by the 
sellers of spirituous liquors. It is impossible to stop this reform, 
even though pickets lose their lives in the performance of their 
duty. The work must continue so long as there are enough 
young men and women found ready to take up picketing, and so 
long as they are ready to risk their lives without retaliating. It was 
because I was aware of the danger that I appealed to the patrio- 
tism of the Moderates with a view to abolishing at a stroke all 
drink-shops, and thus saving young men and young women firom 
injury to limb or life. It grieves me, therefore, to find that I failed 
in my letter to carry the point home. I am aware that, at some 
future date, temperance reform will come. It is small comfort 
to a man whose house is on fire that appliances are in course of 
preparation to deal with such fires. 

British v . Other Governments 

‘Observer* in The Times of India asks me some questions 
pertaiaing to the movement. I am sorry I have not been able to 
answer them earlier. They would have escaped me had not a 
friend sent me the cutting. ‘Observer’ asks whether the British 
‘is not a better Government than the Mogul and the Maratha*. 
I must dare to say that the Mogul and the Maratha Govern- 
ments were better than the British hi that the nation as a whole 
was not so emasculate or so impoverished as it is today. We were 
not the pariahs of the Mogul or the Maratha Empire. We are 
pariahs of the British Empire. 

What Should Parsis Do? 

‘Observer’ next asb : 

Are the Parsis to ask their children to leave Government and mded 
stdiools when no provision is made for national schools adapted to meet 
the special requirements of the Parsis? Are the Parsi lawyers to boycott 
law courts and starve their families ? Are the Parsis to give up their lucra- 
tive vocations and devote themselves to spinnii^ yam for three 
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a day ? The three atmas per day will not suffice to pay their daily bill for 
soda water, let alone whisky and soda. Or, should the Parsis give up 
their present dress, which is more European than Asiatic, and go back 
to the days of their ancestors, who used to put on pyjamas with legs 
wide enough to carry a dozen fowl? Is it possible, thus, to set back the 
hand of time? Will Mr. Gandhi be so good as to give a convincing reply 
to these queries? 

Parsis are the pioneers in matters educational. They need 
not withdraw a single child from the present schools. They need 
only to rid themselves of the infatuation for degrees, and they can 
today disafiSIiate all their schools. They have money enough 
to pay for their special education. Parsi lawyers, if they boycott 
law courts, are, I know, resourceful enough to turn their atten- 
tion to commerce, which is a spedality with the Parsis, if indeed 
they will not care to join the national service. They and the 
nation will be the better for the able Parsi lawyers’ renunciation. 
No one, certainly no Parsi, is «£pected to give up any lucrative 
calling not calculated to uphold the prestige of this Government, 
and to take up spinning instead. But every Parsi with leisure is 
expected to devote his or her leisure hours to spinning for the 
sake of the nation. Thus, there is no question of the Parsis giving 
up their soda. But those who take intoxicating drinks will benefit 
themselves and the nation by total abstinence. Parsis need not 
give up their present style of dress, so long as the doth is hand- 
spun and hand-woven. But they will lose nothing by reverting to 
the andent simplidty of their forefathers. The old Parsi diei» 
was designed to fit the Indian climate. The European style is 
ugly and utterly unsuitable for Indian conditions. Only thdr 
insularity and unimaginativeness have made the English retain 
thdr English style in India, even though they admit that it is 
most uncomfortable for this climate. I venture to think that 
thoughtless imitation is no sign of progress. Nor is every revenion 
to old habits tantamount to ‘setting back the hand of time’. 
Retracing a hasty or erroneous step is surely a sign of progress. 
And it is contended that during the past hundred years, we have 
taken many a faulty step. Before, therefore, we can move for- 
ward, we must go many steps back to find ourselves on the right 
track. We lost the way, and I invite ‘Observer’ and all other 
Parsis to hasten badk to the point where we strayed from the 
right path. 

Yotai^ India, 22-6-1921 



M THE cum OF BETTIMG 


Editor 


SIR, 

I am glad Tomg India and its Editor have taken up the question of 
the evils of betting. I feel, however, that a casual article in Toimg India 
is not enough to root out this evil, imported from the West. The evil has 
spread from the idle-rich to the commercial communities, the middle class- 
es, the labourers working in factories, and the schoolboys. Over and 
above thousands of people regularly going to the races week after week, 
there are thousands more to whom temptation to gamble comes in the 
shape of bucket-shops openly plying their trade in the heart of the 
city. The Government have appointed a committee to consider the ques- 
tion of closing down these shops, and they will have some legislation at the 
next session. But that is not enough. Public opmion must be created and 
it must be definitely shown that race-going and betting is as bad as 
drinkbg and prostitution. For thi^ a strong agitadon is required, and I 
hope readers of Toang India will respond to it. 

Boubay, Tom, tie., 

26 - 5-1921 Satya 

As 1 have already said, unfortunately the races and gambling 
in connection therewith are fashionable. They do not excite the 
same feeling of shame that drinking does. Race-going, therefore, 
is more difficult to deal with than drinking. ‘Satya’ knows the 
evils of race-going in a special manner. I invite him to come 
out in the open and personally tackle the vice which is slowly 
but surely undermining the morals of society. 

Tott/ig India, 22-6-1921 



119. THE TILAK MEMORIAL FUND 


Truly to revere the memory of a person is to achieve his life’s 
purpose. Truly to revere the memory of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
whom India delighted and still delights to call Lokamanya, must 
be to establish swaraj, and thus for ever to perpetuate his memory. 
How fine, how noble, if we could establish swaraj on the anniver- 
sary of his death? Nor is it impossible to do so during the 
forty days that remain at our disposal. But my sanguine tempera- 
ment cannot visualize swaraj by the first bf August next. By 
strenuous work, it is certainly possible to establish swaraj on the 
first day of October next. It must be death to the Congress, if 
swaraj cannot be established on or before the 31st December 
next. But it cannot be, if we do not carry out our Bezwada 
undertaking to raise one crore of rupees. These lines will be 
published on the 22nd instant. The reader has therefore to think 
how to complete the crore in eight days. 

Let us Imow how we stand. If all goes well, it may safely be 
assumed that forty lakhs will have been collected by that date 
outside Bombay. That means, let me fiuther state, at least three 
lakhs in Bengal, four in the Punjab, three in Sind, three in 
Andhra, three in the G. P., four in Bihar and ten in Gujarat. 
That makes thirty lakhs. Ten lakhs for the remaining provinces 
is not an extravagant estimate. Let us assume that all the Pro- 
vinces but Bombay succeed in collecting all together forty lakhs. 

How to collect sixty lakhs in and throi^h Bombay, that is the 
question. If we are to reach the total of one crore before the 30th 
June, the amount must be raised chiefly firom the available rich 
men of Bombay and Calcutta, i.e., those who feel for the move- 
ment and believe in it. 

There should be not only no bother about collecting the 
crore, but there should be certainty of swar^ in a month, if all 
the rich men of India could realize that their safety lies, not in 
fearing the existing Government, but in fearlessly helping the 
movement. Today, if they are making millions, they are sending 
billions out of the country, i.e., they are taking the millions and 
assisting to take the billions out of the mouths of their poor and, 
in many cases, starving countrymen. Today, they, more than the 
other classes, are supportir^ a top-heavy administration, which is 
keeping up a ruinous military expenditure in order to be able to 
hold India in the last resort by Dyetism and O’Dwyerism. 
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But we must take the facts as they are. The richest men are 
afraid to incur the displeasure of Collectors and Gonunissioners. 
Some of them honestly fear the success of non-co-operation. They 
believe that its success means chaos and destruction of life and 
property at least for the time being. We must win these over by 
patiently persevering to impregnate the atmosphere with the spirit 
of non-violence in thought, word and deed. 

Meanwhile, let us realize that the few rich men and the many 
well-to-do men and women we have with us have to sacrifice 
more than they are ordinarily used to, if we are to make up the 
deficiency. A happy beginning has already been made in Bombay. 
Earnest workers, themselves endowed with riches, are working 
night and day to make large collections. They are meeting with 
ups and downs. But they are dauntlessly pursuing their even course. 

We must get rid of the habit of waiting to be coaxed. Why 
should not the moneyed men of Bombay volunteer their assistance 
and send their gifts? Why should they wait till some one else 
has begun? 

And what of those who cannot give lakhs or thousands each? 
They can still do much to reduce the burden of the few rich. Let 
them not wait for a summons from any society. Let each group, 
each caste, each trade-guild automatically set about collecting and 
sending to the provincial centres. . The remaining days must be 
utilized for that purpose and no other by those who have any 
ability for collection. 

It is a shame that the total possible collection of the provinces 
cannot be more than forty lakhs. There is still time to wipe out 
the reproach, by each province producing selfless workers for the 
Week of Grace and Privilege, who would concentrate their energies 
on collections. 

^ Sedng that so many of the moneyed men are abstaining, and 
seeing that we have not succeeded in organizing collections among 
the masses, it follows that some must give their all. I know four 
Gujaratis, themselves workers of standing and ability, who have given 
their all. One has died, leaving over Rs. 25,000, the whole of 
his savings, to the Swaraj Fund. I hope the example of the four 
workers will prove infectious. One loses nothing by giving in the 
cause of freedom. 

^ If we are to achieve swarsy during this year, the. least we can 
do is to complete the Bezwada programme by the time fixed. The 
collection of the crore will be a most visible token of its fulfilment. 

Membership and the charkha are no less important. I suggest 
two meetings, one on Sunday the 26th and the other on the 30th 
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June at every possible village or centre, merely for the purpose of 
explaining the Congress creed, and inviting all of the age of 
twenty-one and over, men and women, to become members of any 
one original Congress Committee. At these meetings, no other 
work should be done save that of enrolling members and collecting 
subscnptions for membership. Forms can also be deposited 
during these days at all places where responsible men will under- 
take the work of canvassing. 

Though we have no census of charkhas, from all the accounts 
I have received, the spinning-wheel has so fax penetrated the 
masses that it is likely that there are already twenty lakhs of 
spinning-wheels working more or less indifferently throughout India. 

Toung India, 22-6-1921 


120. DR. POLLEN ON THE WAR-PATH 

I have recdved Dr. John Pollen’s open letter. I do not print 
it here, as it has already appeared in the Press. It is quite like 
him. He has hardly taken the trouble of studying the non-co- 
operation movement. Yet he has seen no harm in condemning 
what he does not know. He asks me to rely upon his own 
ipse dmt in preference to my own experience. The pity of it is 
that Dr. Pollen’s letter represents the average English attitude 
— ^laziness to study the other side, and arrogalion of omniscience 
and consequoit self-satisfaction. With a people so constituted, 
either non-co-operation or violence is the only thing ,that answers. 
If you murder, they are diocked into action; if you cease to 
speak to them, they are moved to inquire. The shock produced 
by murder provokes action, but rarely enlightenment. It creates 
bad blood, not excluding terrorism. The relief is partial and often 
proves more dangerous than the disease itself. Whereas the 
refusal to speak, to participate in the evil, to assist one’s own 
degradation, to co-operate with the wrongdoer, gives strength to 
oneself, and awakens and purifies the wrongdoer. India, I 
hope, has chosen the better way for all tune. Dr. Pollen is too 
lazy to see that non-co-operation, bdi^ an insurance against vio- 
Irace, necessarily involves the possibility of violence. It is an at- 
tempt to supplant violence. The least that non-co-operation has 
done is to postpone violence, and if it is tried long enough, it 
will give such strength to the people as would enable them to 
see that violence is totally unnecessary. Non-co-operation is a sep- 
tic treatment. It heals without killing. 
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Dr. Pollen should have known that I remain just as opposed 
to boycott of British goods as ever. I have always advocated, as I 
advocate today, boycott of all foreign cloth for all time^ and boycott 
of such other foreign goods as India can profitably manufacture. 
The Swadeshi that I have conceived excludes the idea of punish- 
ment or revenge. It means self-help and recognition of the natural 
law that the best service to humanity is to help that part of it 
which is nearest to you. An India self-dependent will' help the 
whole world, an India helpless and clothed by Manchester and 
Japan harms both herself and the latter. 

Dr. Pollen is wrong in his dates. I did not write to the Viceroy 
after non-co-operation as he suggests, but long before.^ I did 
then have faith in the British Grovemment. I began the denun- 
ciation of the British administration two years after the open letter 
to the Viceroy. 

Let me fiirther inform Dr. Pollen that, whilst I am a deter- 
mined enemy of the system of government, to which in my ignorance 
I was once friendly, I still count myself a firiend of the Bri- 
tish people. My religion forbids me to have friends and foes. I 
therefore assure him that I shall for ever be actuated by the same 
feelings towards the British people as towards brothers, and am 
now acting towards them as I have acted towards my blood- 
brothers. 

I must adhere to the adjectives I have felt it my duty to use 
regarding the system, and my business is, whilst calling an evil thing 
e\il, to restrain an outburst of evil passions against wrongdoers. 
It would be foolish to ignore or hide a disease for fear of the patient 
running amok in panic. He must be warned of the disease, and 
provided with a tolerably safe remedy. 

Dr. Pollen’s ignorant preface is followed by an unsupported 
denial of all the propositions that I believe in in common with the 
rest of India, viz.: 

(1) The Indian administration is the most expensive in the 
world. 

(2) India is poorer today than it ever has been. 

(3) The drink evil has been never so bad as it is to- 
day. (Nobody has contended that there was no drink evil in 
India before the advent of the British.) 

(4) India is held in the last resort by a system of terrorism. 

Not only does Dr. Pollen deny these truths known to us all, 

but he asserts that the administration is cheaper than elsewhere. 


1 Vide Vol. XIV, pp. 377-80. 
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and forgets that the Indian C3ivil Service is the most highly paid 
service in the world, and that more than a third of the revenue 
is absorbed by the military service. Imagine the state of a family 
which has to devote a third of its income for paying its door-keepers! 

Dr. Pollen asserts that India is ‘really a marvellously rich coun- 
try inhabited for the most part by a comparatively poor anH reck- 
less peasantry’. He then asks me to multiply the average anTnial 
income of Rs. 27 by five, and argues that Rs. 135 a year for a 
family of five will suflSce for its support. I suggest to him that 
Rs. 2-4-0 per head per month will not feed, clothe and house 
the poorest among the poor, and that I should still further reduce 
the average for the masses of poor men, because it is reached by 
including the millions of millionaires. The average income of the 
poor, therefijre, is an incontestable proof not only of the poverty 
but of the semi-starvation of India. 

Dr. Pollen has the effrontery to suggest, in the face of an ever- 
growing drink revenue, that the present administration discoura- 
ges excessive drinking. 

Lastly, Dr. Pollen not only denies the existence of terrorism 
but contends that ‘in all respects in India, they (we) are as free 
as the Scots, the Welsh, the people of the Dominions, and as the 
English themselves’. 

Only non-co-operation will dispel such hopeless ignorance. 
Tomg India^ 22-6-1921 


121, OUR SHORTCOMINGS 

Whilst Dr. PoUen’s criticism, by reason of its ignorance and 
arrogant assumptions, irritates without helping, an Englishman 
in Madras, who signs himself ‘Jdhn BuU’, sends the following very 
helpful and candid criticism: 

Permit aa Englishman to send you a few words of appreciation of 
your work and career, and a few words of explanation. I am moved to do 
this by your remarks in Tomg India on Lord Reading’s speech^. Yon have, 
it seems to me, the most valuable capadty of seeing and stating the simple 
truth in greater measure than any other living politidan. You see the 
root of the trouble in India in the fact that the European in India looks 
down upon the Indian as an inferior. So do I. But what I want you 
to consider is, first, “whose fault is that?” And second, “How can it 
be mended?” 

1 Vidt “The Viceroy Speaks”, 8-6-1921. 

XX-17 
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Can the Englishman in India help regarding Indians in the mass 
as inferior to his own people? Those of us who try to see things as they 
are, what do we see? We find that the Indian is inferior to the Eng- 
lishman as a servant or employee. He is less conscientious, he takes more 
holidays, he requires to be watched. We find he is inferior to the Eng- 
lishman as a master or employer, he has less justice and less generosity. We 
find him inferior as an animal, he succumbs to dise^e, he (if of higher class) 
usually shirks exercise, and is very frequently a worn out old man when 
he ought to be in his prime. His children die in swarms. Here in Madras, 
the deaths of children imder five frequently are half as numerous as the 
births. He is inferior as a citizen, very seldom does he resist any pressure 
towards bribe-giving. He boasts of his humanity because he will not kill 
animals, but he lets even cows starve to death, and nowhere in any civi- 
lized land are horses and oxen so ill-treated as in India. In order to main- 
tain purity of married life, he has built up the institutions of prepuberty 
marriage and perpetual widowhood, and yet venereal disease is even 
more rampant in India than in England, and in the name of religion little 
girls are trained up to prostitution. What record can India show of lives 
devoted to non-Indian humanity like all those British men and women 
who (to take one example only) are at work now, in what were enemy 
countries m the War ? If India had obtained complete swaraj and were 
in danger, would five million men out of every forty-five millions of 
population voluntarily enlist in her armies ? 

Out of her vast population, how few are the great men India has 
produced — three living, Tagore, Bose and Gandhi — an extraordinarily 
rich crop for India! The population of England in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth was no greater than that of Mysore today. 

All this may seem a very one-sided and mistaken view to you. Pro- 
bably it is. But how can an Englishman help seeing the comparison bet- 
ween English and Indian in some such light as that? 

If so, the remedy is in Indian hands, and not in ours. You are al- 
ready pointing the way. I do not like your term “non-co-operation”, 
and it does not seem to me to express your meaning. I should prefer 
“independent action”. Let Indians abolish untouchability; let them 
exercise restraint in marital relations, and not procreate millions of chil- 
dren doomed to early death, let Brahmins learn at school to spin and 
weave and cease to despise manual labour, let India have one common 
language spoken and understood from Kashmir to Comorin, whatever 
local vernaculars are permitted to survive. When there is something to 
be done, let Indians put their hands to the plough, and not merely say, 
*^The Government must . . . .” These things you have preached, and if 
all the people who shout ^'Gandhiji ki jat* will do them, Englishmen will 
speedily entertain much more respect for Indians than they feel at present. 
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When these things are done, there are plenty more to do. Most important 
of all, perhaps, is to rebel against the tyranny of ancient custom, when 
it is no longer felt to be right or necessary. You will no doubt be able 
to point out one task after another. Meanwhile, we wait and see. Will 
that crore of rupees be paid up? Will the twenty lakhs of charkhas be 
obtained, and if so, will they be used? Will non-co-operators learn to 
maintain self-discipline and abstain from riot? Will Gandhi cease calling 
a Government consisting of men who, on the average, are more ready to 
make sacrifices for the service of India than the average Indian is, Sata- 
nic? Will the temperance crusade lead to any better result than unbridled 
illicit drinking? 

If we find these questions answered in the affirmative — ^if— but 
shall we? 

The English are ready to give respect, when it is earned. Do not 
complain that English do not respect Indians: complain instead that 
Indians have not commanded respect. 

For my own part, I believe you are accomplishing and will accom- 
plish great things. “Man lives by admiration, hope and love.” On these 
great nations are built up. May India be one. 

‘John Bull’s’ letter shows that the writer has attempted to 
understand the movement. Much of his criticism is not wholly 
undeserved. ‘John Bull’ has given the experience of the average 
Englishman. His generalizations, in my opinion, cannot be sus- 
tained. His experience is confined to a microscopic minority of 
Indians, drawn to the csintonments from ambitious motives, and 
by no means representing the mass of the people. In my opinion, 
based upon ah extensive experience of both the races, man fi3r man 
the Indian is* in no way inferior, in all that matters, to any other 
race in the world. That as animals we are inferior to EngUshmen 
must be admitted. But that is due more largely to the climate 
than to anything else. The charge of indifference to the welfare of 
our aniTwafs can also, I think, be easily sustained. I do not believe 
that, except in large towns, we suffer more firom venereal diseases 
than the other races. Dedication of girls to prostitution is cer- 
tainly a serious blot on our culture. If Indians were trained in the 
same m anner as Englishmen, and if India was similarly situated 
as England, she would give quite a good account of herself. But 
we have a different culture which, I hope, we will retmn to the 
end of time. India’s temperament is not warlike. She would 
refuse to see any greatness in sending her millions to ffie trenches 
for the purpose of killing fellow-men, even though the latter might 
be in error. India including her Mussulman population, is in my 
opinion more fitted for self-suffering than for inflicting suffering 
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upon others. It is in this belief that I have ventured to offer to 
her non-co-operation as a remedy for her many ills. Whether she 
will really respond or not remains to be seen. If it has been taken 
up purely from revengeful motives, it will fail. If it has been 
taken up, as I believe it has been, for the purpose of self-purification 
and self-sacrifice, it is bound to succeed. That Indians are not a 
nation of cowards is proved by the personal bravery and daring 
of her martial races, whether Hindu, Mussulman, Sikh or Gurkha. 
My point is that the spirit of fighting is foreign to India’s soil, and 
that probably she has a higher part to play in the evolution of 
the world. Time alone can show what is to be her destiny. 

But ‘John Bull’ is entitled to treat all I have said in answer 
as so much special pleading. I would far rather that we took such 
criticism as a friendly warning, and that we began to rid ourselves 
of all our impurities. I agree with ‘John Bull’ that it is better to 
respect than to grumble about the want of it. And 
that is exactly the reason why India has taken up non-co-opera- 
tion. The writer does not like the word. I would reject it today 
if I could find a better. But it is the only word that meets the 
case. We have co-operated long , enough in our own degradation. 
It is our duty to refuse to do so any longer. One need not even 
apportion the blame. The fact stands, as ‘Jonh Bull’ has properly 
admitted, that the average Englishman has little respect for us. 
We must therefore stand aside till we and they feel as equals. 

But there is the other side to ‘John Bull’s’ argument. His atti- 
tude betrays race-repugnance. Assuming the shortcomings to 
exist, just as they are described by the writer, is that a reason for 
looking down upon Indians as inferior beings? Or, does not the 
doctrine of equality require mutual regard, irrespective of the 
possession of Ae same qualities? Does not ‘John Bull’ conunit 
the same error that inany Hindus do regarding the ‘untouchables’ ? 
If I am right in calling the spirit of untouchability Satanic, am I 
less right in calling the cult of English superiority ilso by the same 
name? Do Englishmen behave towards their less fortunate breth- 
ren in the same way as they behave towards Indians? Do they 
not consider themselves to be bom to rule, and Indians bom to 
obey, even as. Hinduism is said to have consigned the ‘untouch- 
ables’ to perpetual subjection? My whole soul has risen against 
the existing system of Government, because I believe that there 
is no real fre^om for India under the British connection if Eng- 
lishmen cannot give up the fetish of their pre-destined superiority. 
This attitude of Englishmen has deprived the tallest Indian of any 
riiance of riring to his full height and, therefore, in spite of all the 
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good intentions of individual English administrators, we have really 
lost in our own estimation, so much so that many of us have 
come to believe that we require a long course of training under the 
English, whereas it is my conviction that we are today quite fit to 
govern ourselves, and therefore we must resolutely refuse to co- 
operate with them in the administration of reforms that fall short 
of fill! self-government. We will no doubt make mistakes, more 
perhaps than now. We shall learn through our mistakes, never by 
being forcibly prevented firom maldng them. 

Toung India, 22-6-1921 


122. TO CORBESPONDENTS^ 

R. SHARiiiA.: The families of non-co-operation prisoners are 
being looked after by local workers, wherever the need has arisen. 

L. N. DAs: Prize charkhas may be sent to Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati, at sender’s cost. The prize of Rs. 5,000 is payable to 
the inventor of a charkha that spins at least three pounds of even 
and well-twisted yam in eight hours. The charkha must be made 
of parts capable of being manu&ctured in India, and must not 
cost more than Rs, 50. 

B. narayana: If lawyers, who have suspended practice, do 
not fulfil the other obligations of non-co-operation or have no 
faith in the movement, they cannot be regarded as non-co-opera- 
tors by the mere fact of suspension of practice. It is concdvable 
that a lawyer may suspend practice for devoting his lime to destroy- 
ing the movement. Motive deddes the merit of an act. 

V. V. sathe: It is uimecessary to publish your letter. Even 
those who may be oppodng non-co-operation firom ignorance, ill-will 
or want of faith, must be won over by knowledge, love and faith, 
respectively. 

T.iii.: The idea of raising a loan for national purposes is not 
bad. But you are missing the chief object of the Fund, which is 
to perpetuate the memory of the late Lokamanya. We must ful- 
fil our own vmdertaking. If we need more money, we may t h i nk 
of a loan. A loan cannot take the place of the memorial fimd, 
which must be a firee gift. 

R. c. uathur: When rmtouchability has disappeared alto- 
gether, it B not feared that Bhangis will refuse to do sanitary work, 
they are properly paid and well treated. Sanitary work is 


* Presumably by Oandhiji 
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done well enough, if not better, in other parts of the world. But 
aasiiming that the Bkangis, on the bar sinister being removed, 
refuse to do our scavenging, we must be prepared to do it our- 
selves. The removal of untouchability implies that there is no sin 
or shame in cleaning for other people, even as it is no sin for a 
mother to clean her baby or for a paid nurse to clean her or 
his patient. 

Toung India, 22-6-1921 


123. SPEECH AT OPENING OF SCHOOL, BOMBAT^ 

June 22, 1921 

In the course of his speech Mahatma Gandhi impressed upon the audi- 
ence that the one object which they should always place before themselves was 
Swaraj and towards that end their energies must be harnessed. Only that edu- 
cation was useful and should be imparted in their institutions which would 
make their children love their Motherland, make them patriotic, make them 
realize their duty even at the sacrifice of their lives and win swaraj before the 
end of the year. They had to spin and wear khaddar ; they had to right their 
Khilafat wrongs and the wrongs of the Punjab. Miss Krishnabai and Miss 
Jasalakshmi had not come there for the sake of money, but to do their duty 
to their coxmtry. 

NIahatma Gandhi said he had been invited to open the school, although 
he had no intention of opening any schools at the present time. He had 
already opened many schools and they knew what his views on such matters 
were and it was no use repeating them. At this present critical time in the 
• destiny of India, they should have only one object in starting such kinds of 
schools, and that object was the winning of swar^; it was not only the 
winning of swaraj, but winning it within this year. Then they had also to put 
right the Khilafat question and their Punjab wrongs. They could not leave 
these two questions out of their consideration. If they ^^re determined to 
win swaraj this year, they had to consider what they should do towards winning 
it. They should concentrate all their attention on the vital question of win- 
ning swaraj and take steps accordingly. He for one did not think that if 
their children went without any education, they would suffer very much. 
India was now suffering much and they wanted swaraj to remove her sufferings. 
In the first instance, they had to get strength enough to protect their children, 
and he must say that Indians were not strong enough to protect them. They 
had to realize their inherent strength for that purpose. Indians had not realized 

1 Gandhiji opened the Lokamanya Rashtriya Kanya Shala, Bombay’s first 
national girls* school, at the G^andharva Mahavidyalaya. 
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fully their ability to do things; they had not yet realized what things they were 
capable of doing. When people were ready to die in the performance of their 
duty, they became the greatest warriors, the greatest men. 

There was no greater thing in the world than doing one’s duty to the 
country which had given birth to them. Indians had to teach their children to 
do their duty to their country in these critical times. He would ask them even 
to die for their country in domg their duty. That was the primary object they 
had in view in opening the Kanya Shala and if they Kept that ideal always 
before them, then they deserved nothing but praise. But if they sought to teach 
in that school only those subjects which Government and Municipal schools did 
teach, then he would tell them that it was impossible to win swaraj in that 
way within this year. The first ideal of theirs was swaraj within this year, and 
with that end in view they should educate their children. They had to make 
their children realize the importance of winning swaraj for their country and to 
make them alive to the needs of their country. 

Therefore it was that they should teach spinning in the school. Unless 
every one of them wore khaddar, he did not think they would get swaraj. If they 
could boycott all foreign cloth before the end of this year, there would 
not be the slightest difficulty in winning swaraj, and also in preserving it. To- 
wards that object they had to enlist the sympathies of men and women and 
children and harness their energies. We had to make them all realize the 
greatness of the object we had to attain. Indians had to make their children 
feel for their country. If the school he was going to open that day was going 
to do all those things, then he would ask all parents to send their children 
to that institution, for by so doing they would be rendering a great service not 
only to themselves but to their coimtry also at the same time. 

They would be able to teach their children patriotism and show them 
the way to win swaraj. If, however, the parents had not yet realized what their 
duty to their coimtry was then it was hopeless for them to expect their 
children to do their duty. His intention in asking the parents to send their 
boys and girls there was that the latter should use khaddar, and also induce 
the former to use khaddar. Some people might say that Gandhi was a fool 
in asking them to wear khaddar. Every man had to do his duty by this 
country now. Every one of them had to use khaddar and he prayed to God 
that He would shower His blessings on the new institution which had been 
opened by him that morning and that He would make it prosper and 
succeed.' 

Mahatma Gandhi said he had forgotten to tell them one thing and he 
had been reminded of it by Mr. Banker. It was not their intention first to 
start such schools unless they got the teachers they wanted. They had now 
succeeded in securing the services of Shrimati ELrishnabai and Shrimati Jasa* 

' After Sarojini Naidu had spoken> Gandhiji said a few words again* 
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labhmi. The former was the Principal of the Grosthwaite Girls* School 
at Allahabad and he had met her there while he had been to that city. He had 
a talk with her then about non-co-operation and also with other women teachers 
there and Miss Krishnabai had proposed to come down to Bombay to help 
him in his work to the best of her .ability. She was from Maharashtra and she 
did not like to live in Allahabad; she had been to America for her education 
and was well educated. She had not come to Bombay for the sake of money, 
but for doing service to her country. It was impossible for Miss KLrishnabai 
to do this work all alone. She was a Maratha lady and they wanted some^ 
one to look after the Gujarati girls and for that purpose they had Miss Jasa- 
lakshmi Dalpatram Kavi, who was a first assistant in the Mahalaxmi Traming 
College at Ahmedabad. Even before starting this school, she had left her post 
and was living in the Ashram at Ahmedabad. She had come down to Bom- 
bay to do her duty to the coxmtry although she hated living in a big city like 
Bombay. But she had a duty to perform and that was to look after the Guja- 
rati girls. Indians could with the fullest confidence send their children to this 
school and leave them in the hands of these two able ladies. 

Collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund were then made and some orna- 
ments and much money was collected. A Parsi girl gave her gold bangle, 
and a Parsi gentleman a cheque. 

Mr. Gandhi said many people were telling him that the Parsi community 
was not giving any money towards the Fund. He wanted to tell them, however, 
that it was not a fact. He had received help from them before, he was receiv- 
ing it now and he had every confidence he would receive it in the future. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 23 - 6-1921 


124. MESSAGE TO WOMEN^S MEETING, BOMBAY^ 

June 22, 1921 

Mrs. Motiwalla read a message from Mahatma Gandhi asking them to 
pardon him if he was unable to attend the meeting. He had met his sisters of 
Bombay many a time and what could he say to them often and often? He was 
hungry for the freedom and sanctity of Hindustan and his prayer to God was 
that there should be chastity, fearlessness and simplicity in the Indian women. 
Without the blessings of women no dkamarajya could be established in this 
land. They had to give up the use of foreign doth within this year and for 
that purpose he wanted the hdp of his sisters. Women should consider it a reli- 

* The meeting was held imder the auspices of the Rashtriya Stree Samaj 
at Marwadi Vidyalaya Hall, with H.H. Nazli Begum Rafiya Sultana in the 
chair. Among the speakers were the Ali Brothers. Sarojini Naidu and others 
xnade conecdons for the Swaraj Fund. 
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giQus duty to use the charkha and khaddar, even though they might have to 
suffer considerable inconvenience. They must wear only thqsc clothes which 
were made by their own hands. They should consider it a sin to use foreign 
doth. Mill-made cloth ought to be used by only the poor people. He re- 
quired large funds for this work and for that purpose he wanted the help of 
women. If they could only work for the Tilak Swaraj Fimd, he had no doubt 
that a large sum could be very easily collected by them. It was a happy augury 
to see his Farsi, Hindu and Mohammedan sisters working towards the fulfilment 
of that object. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 23-6-1921 


125. LETTER TO S. R. HIGNELL 

Laburnum Roab, 
Gamdevi, 
Bombay, 

June 24 [192I\ 

DEAR MR. HIGNELL, 

I have often thought of writing about H.E.’s speech and the 
communique about the Ali Brothers. But I have purposely delayed 
writing in order that I may not take a hasty step or write a thought- 
less word. I want to tell H.E. that I was deeply grieved over the 
communique and the speech. In my opinion neither represents 
a correct statement of the situation as I understood it when I 
left Simla. I am deluged with the inquiries about the interviews. 
I suggest that either an agreed statement giving the purport of the 
interviews should be published or I should be absolved from the 
obligation to observe confidence regarding the interviews. I need 
hardly say that so far as I am concerned 1 have no desire to treat 
anything I have said to H.E. as confidential. 

Probably you will wire H.E.’s decision. My address up to the 
30th June is Laburnum. . . . 

From a photostat of the diafit in Gandhiji’s hand: S.N. 7559 
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June 25, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi said, when he was invited by the teachers, he knew for certain 
that the teachers would not be able to give him much, but stillTie had accepted 
their invitation with great picture, because he felt, as an experienced teacher, 
that the key to freedom of India was in the hands of the teachers. During his 
travels all over the coxmtry, he had been telling the people that the key to freedom 
and the means of redressing their Khilafat wrong and Punjab grievances were 
in the hands of the teachers, both men and women. He acknowledged that the 
women of India had done their duty to the country in the right spirit. If 
Indians were poor and were so much down in the world, they were as much 
responsible for those conditions as their rulers. For, while it was right to say that 
a ruler got the subjects he deserved, it was also right to say that the subjects 
got the rulers they deserved. He would also say, at the same time, that the 
people got the teachers they deserved. It was stated in the Bkagavad Gita that 
what a great man did others also did; what learned men and their rulers did, 
the rest of the men did. The Congress had passed a resolution asking the 
teachers as much as the lawyers to do their duty to their country and he was 
quite sure that the teachers who wanted to serve their country would never 
have to starve. 

When he saw the large number of students being taught, and so many 
teachers being trained in the training colleges, he felt sorry for his coimtry, 
because he felt sure that the teachers that would be turned out from these 
colleges were not the fittest persons to imdertake the education and training 
of the young generation of this country. There was so much slavery in these 
colleges that he despaired of the future of their country. Shrimati Jasalakshmi, 
who was trained in a Government college and was now a teacher in the 
National Girls School in Bombay, had told her experiences to him. She had 
to leave the college because she felt that it was impossible to preserve her dig- 
nity and freedom as long as she continued to serve Government in that college. 
When an educated and respectable woman said that, they would realize what 
it really was to serve in the Government schools. That was one of the reasons 
why India was so down in the scale of nations. He had no hesitation in telling ■ 
them that teachers, like any other men, had taken up the profession of teadi- 
ing, because they wanted to earn their livelihood and not because it was a good 
and noble profession and that they were doing good to the country. Just as law- 'h; 

‘ 

^ A meeting of teachers and students of primary schools in Bombay was held 
atMandvi for presenting Gandhiji with a purse for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
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yers and doctors had taken up their professions as professions^ so had teachers 
taken up theirs, for the sake of making money and for nothing else. Personally, 
he became a lawyer and went out of India, because his people thought that he 
would earn more money thereby. He had no intention then of doing any service 
to his Motherland. He had since then realized that the best thing was to serve 
one’s country. Therefore, he had given up all those things and he appealed 
to the teachers to give their share of sacrifice in the great sacrifice that the 
coimtry was doing now. 

It was the duty of the teachers to be good and conscientious. Let them 
te^ch the boys to be good, fearless and truthful, let them make their students 
observe brakmackarya (celibacy). He was appalled at the adultery that was 
prevalent in India and he feared that, if things went on in this strain for ever 
they would never be fit for swaraj. It was not their business to imitate any 
other country in such matters. It was the duty of the teachers to teach their 
boys to be brave and truthful. The swaraj they were going to establish was 
one based on righteousness and not on unrighteousness. They were out to esta- 
blish dkarmarajya and they were not going to do that by means of force or 
other ways. When thousands of Muslims were ready to die and not to kill, 
when thousands of Hindus were ready to sacrifice their lives and not to sacrifice 
the lives of others, then they could fed sure that swaraj was theirs. Wth the 
solution of the Khilafat question the question of cow-protection would be solved. 

He again asked students to observe celibacy, for in no other religion was 
so much stress laid on that question as in Hinduism. Indians should also give 
up adultery. They should consider every woman except their wife as their 
mother or daughter or sister. When he saw so much sin committed in this 
country, he felt despair in his heart of having swaraj broad-based on dharma. 
If they were determined on having dharmarajya^ then their teachers must im- 
mediatdy realize that they had to train the boys in the proper spirit. Only 
when they succeeded in inculcating the right principles in the minds of their 
boys and girls would they have good citizens. For their dhcarmarajya^ they 
wanted righteous men and women. But if the teachers themselves expected the 
students to be truthful, if they told lies to their official superiors, the students 
would learn that lesson from their teachers. Therefore, they had to be taught 
by personal example. We had to purify ourselves of our sins; we must be free 
from those things and not be slaves of vice. 

As long as men and women realized not their duty to their country and 
wanted to use fine foreign cloth instead of khaddar, they would never get 
swaraj. If they did not entirely give up the use of foreign cloth that year 
then they could never get swaraj that year. They should not feel sure that 
simply because they might be able to collect a crore of rupees they could easily 
get swaraj. They had to do many things before they could realize swar^. The 
money they would collect would be used for starting schools and colleges 
and many other things; many more tiungs, however, remained to be done. 
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Therefore he would ask the teachers, both men and women, to guard their 

bodies and keep them pure and undefined, with as great care as they had to use 
in regard to their minds. They must keep their bodies pure as well as their 
soul. They were bound to do that. They had to give up the use of foreign cloth 
and they had also to teach the boys to use only khaddar on their bodies and 
not to wear a single piece of foreign cloth. As long as Indians did not do that 
the poverty of their country would never disappear. It was necessary for 
Indians to do so becaxise the chastity of their women would be preserved as 
they would not have to go out of their homes to break stones on roads. They 
should introduce charkhas into every home and they should be- worked as 
much by the poor women as by the rich. What good would the rich women 
do to their country by wasting their time in reading story books, etc. ? What 
was required now in India was the universal use of swadeshi cloth and that 
could only be done by means of the charkhas. 

If everyone of them did their duty, he felt sure they could easily esta- 
blish swaraj within that year. Swadeshi, non-co-operation and abstinence were 
equally important in the progress of their country towards the goal. They had 
to abolish the vice of drink from their midst, and for that purpose they should 
go to the liquor shops determined to be killed in doing their duty in persuad- 
ing their countrymen not to drink. When they went to those places, they 
must be prepared even for their death. If a few men died at the hands of 
the police who were protecting the liquor shops and at the hands of the liquor- 
shop-owners, they would easily get swaraj. They had to be ready for their 
death at the hands of the men protecting the interests of the liquor merchants. 
Only that day he had read of the trouble at Arthur Road and he was sorry he 
was not there to bear the brunt of the assault. 

Another thing he wanted to impress upon the teachers was this : they must 
teach the children, both Hindu and Muslim, to have perfectly friendly feelings 
for each other. We had to teach them to have perfect unity among the two 
peoples. It was impossible, there could be perfect imity between these two 
peoples unless both of them followed and loved their religions properly. It 
was not intended that Hindus should become Muslims or that Muslims should 
become Hindus by giving up their own religion. 

The next thing of importance was the raising of their depressed classes, 
their Dhsds and their Bhangis. As long as they kept down these people, the 
higher classes themselves would be Bhmgis and Dheds. Because by keeping 
them down, they dragged themselves down to their level. Mr. Gandhi did not 
ask them to give their children in marriage to the Bhangis, or eat with them. 
What he wanted was that these people should be treated as their brethren, as 
fellow human beings. So long as these people were down-trodden it was im- 
possible to achieve swaraj. 

The Bmhqy ChromeU^ 27 - 6-1921 



127. SPEECH AT "AHTTAJ” RECEPTION, BOMBAI^ 

[Before Jim 26, 1921] 

I do not go to any place if I am likely to get no money there, 
but I have not come here vdth that expectation. I readily accept- 
ed your invitation because I know the privations of the un- 
touchable brethren. I know your hardships. I am working hard 
this year to rid Hinduism of the pollution of untouchability. Swaraj 
is all-powerful. If untouchabihty does not disappear, then it 
will not be dharmarajya or swaraj which we shall have won. So long 
as this Dyerism remains in Hinduism, even if we have swaraj, it 
will not be true swaraj. Though dirty, unclean, or vicious, let him 
be what he is, no person can be conadered imtouchable if we have 
regard for the true principles of religion and, most certainly not, 
if we have regard for the principle of compassion. The idea that 
we may be defiled by another’s touch I don’t accept as a necessary 
part of Hinduism. That which has no truth and non-violence 
in it is not religion at all. What should you do so that the caste 
Hindus may regard you as touchable unconditionally? Someone 
said that you should perform purificatory rites. But there can be 
no impurity in you. No one consu m ing liquor and flesh is regard- 
ed as an untouchable for that reason, though even so you must 
give up these things. I would not visit a Brahnun if he drinks or 
eats meat, and I certainly inast on equal purity in you. Not 
only for my sake but for yours, too, you ought to remain pure. 

What does it matter to you how the Brahmins behave? See 
that your own conditions improve. One person asked me why I 
did not teach you non-co-operation. But so long as there is evil 
in us, how can we change the Government with it? We should not 
cheat people in the name of non-co-operation. If my companion is 
deceit^ I would leave him. You cannot resort to non-co- 
operation until you have a good number of men of virtue among 
you. I have become an intermediary between you and the people. 
I say this to you only as a sincere Hindu. Gandhi will be ready 
any time to come amongst you and make you fit [to oflfer non-co- 
operation]. You should go on working to purify yourselves, for 
we need to offer a pure sacrifice. I sh^ do my job. 


^ Gandhiji was presented with an address of welcome b/ members of the 
community. 
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My sisters, I wish to see the spinning-wheel and the loom in 
your hands. You, in particular, owe it as a duty to see that every- 
body is clothed. Bhai Shankarlal has not been able to come 
here because of a toothache. We who have come will not, you 
may be sure, take a bath after returning home. Jasalakshmi, 
grand-daughter of poet Dalpatram Dahyabhai^, is here. She will 
be a help to you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati^ 26-6-1921 


128, SELF-SACRIFICE IN GUJARAT 

I do not know of any great sacrifice made by Gujarat for a 
public cause. I do not regard the sacrifice made at the time of the 
Broach Conference as a sacrifice by Gujarat. It was merely a 
sacrifice made in Gujarat. We can speak of sacrifice by Gujarat 
only when a large number of Gujarati men and women give up their 
all for the cause of the country. 

Nevertheless, we shall never know to what extent the spirit of 
self-sacrifice shown by the fiiends who resolved, during the con- 
ference at Broach, to offer their all will have helped Gujarat Xo 
fulfil its pledge. But a person like me, who has faith, will, if Guja- 
rat passes the test on June 30, believe that the chief reason for this 
was the sacrifice made at Broach. 

However that be, if Gujarat wishes to make a supreme effort 
to win swaraj this very year, it urgently needs voluntary workers 
who will dedicate their all to the cause. Look at any other province 
in the country, and we shall find that till now Gujarat has 
made fewer saaifices than it. Maharashtra stands at the top. 
I would describe Bengal’s sacrifices as reckless, but it has certainly 
not shrunk fi-om any. In the Punjab, too, the people’s sacrifice 
has been of no mean order. The very conception of the Arya 
Samaj has been inspired by a spirit of self-denial. The Sikhs’ sacri- 
fices have also been no less. 

We cannot claim any such thing for Gujarat. When two 
young men from Gujarat joined the Servants of India Society, 
the people were filled with surprise. We took it to be a great act 
of self-sacrifice when two gentlemen firom Surat gave up working 
for earning money and started running Ashrams. When I spoke 
of this sacrifice to a professor in the Punjab, he merely smiled and 

1 Dalpatram Dahyabhai Travadi, 1820-1892 
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said: “I don’t call it a sacrifice at all. Have they given up their all? 
What hardships do they bear? Do they have to worry for their 
meals the next day?” 

Many years have passed since this conversation and, mean- 
while, the professor has even been on a pilgrimage to jail. He 
didn’t have a farthing with him. 

Gujarat can hold its head high only when a large number of 
yoimg men come forward to sacrifice tiheir all; only then will it 
be fit to make its contribution to the cause of swaraj. It is the 
duty of each and every province to do all it can for winning swaraj. 
Every province will be equally disgraced if we fail in securing 
swaraj before the end of this year. No province can blame another. 
The province which first acquires complete fitness for swaraj will 
win it for itself and will instantaneously make others ready for it. 
Winning swaraj means helping the country to overcome its lack 
of faith in itself and to inspire self-confidence in it. From among 
some lions which believe themselves' to be lambs, if even one rea- 
lizes the truth about itself, very soon the others will also know 
themselves to be lions. If even one province demonstrates the 
complete success of non-co-operation, other provinces wiU not be 
slow in following. One may also be sure that the solutions of the 
Pimjab and the Khilafat problems will follow as a matter of course 
as soon as even one person has acquired the necessary strength. 
I shall explain some other time in what that strength consists. At 
the moment, I only want to suggest that, even in working to ac- 
quire the needed strength for non-co-operation, large numbers of 
young men and women wiU have to make the heaviest sacrifices. 

If a man offers up his all, how is he to maintain himself? 
It is certainly better to give up the idea of service and follow some 
avocation to maintain oneself and one’s family than to live on eilms 
and serve [the country]. The fear expressed in the foregoing ques- 
tion is certainly justified if the idea is that one should live on alms 
so that one may be firee to serve others. But every worker is en- 
titled to what his labour is worth. The kind of service I have in 
view is not one of leading others, but one which consists in 
labouring for them. He is the true volunteer who works harder, is 
more honest, more effident, more humble and has a better sense 
of disdpline than a paid employee. ■ Such a voluntary worker is 
paid just enough for living. He does not, thus, live upon alms, but 
gives true service to the country. He gives more than he receives. 
The man who reserves something for himself and then claims to 
give his free services to the country is less worthy than another 
who has offered up his all. If the common experience is different 
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from this, it means that in actual fact the worker giving up his all 
has been stealing. That is, he has given away all his wealth but 
not his mind and his body. Not only that; claiming to give his all, 
he takes more than he has given. If, after giving away the lakh 
of rupees which I had, I involve the country in an expenditure of 
lakhs and refuse to give all of my time and myself to work, I shall 
have certainly become a beggar living on alms, nay, more despi- 
cable even than a beggar. It is not of sacrifice ^e this that I 
have been speaking. The sacrifice which I caU for has simply no 
room in it for behaving like a beggar. Do what one will, such 
sacrifice cannot be hidden from others. So long as this state of 
things does not exist in the country, it is vain to think of having 
swaraj. A swaraj army will come into existence only when some 
men and women are ready to sacrifice their all; only then will 
many others come forward to make ordinary sacrifices, and their 
sacriSces will be to good effect. 

The time has come for such sacrifices. The [Gujarat] Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee has issued an appeal for volunteers. 
Incompetent persons and those who do not know what vocation 
to take up may offer themselves, if they wish to, but the applicants 
I am looking for are such as will be prepared to give up their aU, 
live on what the country can give them and feel honoured in doing 
so. We shall never win this great war for a holy cause with the 
help of those who offer themselves as swaraj workers because 
they can think of nothing else to do. I hope, therefore, that the 
sacrifice which the friends have made [at Broach] will infect others 
and I shall have the good fortune to speak of Gujarat’s sacrifice 
as distinct from saciifice made in Gujarat. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ncaajwan, 26-6-1921 


129. MADHURI AND PUSHPA 

Madhuri and Pushpa are girls of six or seven. It was my 
greedy hunt for contributions to the Tilak Swaraj Fund that had 
taken me to the family. 

While I sat surrounded by the men and women members of 
the frinily, all fuU of love for me, Madhuri came up, walking with 
slow, hesitant steps. I called her to me. Unfortunately, they had 
^ven me a diair, tables and chairs being the normal thing in the 
femily. Seated in a chair, how could I take up Madhuri? So I 
drew her to me and put her head on my lap. 
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“I have cheated you.” 

“Elders may cheat me, not kids. You cannot have cheated me.” 

I replied with a smEe, observing Madhuri’s features the while. 

“But I have really cheated you; I gave you only a rupee and 
a half,” she said with courage. * 

“Then, I must say, I have been really cheated. With so many 
ornaments on you, you gave me only a rupee and a half?” I 
said, and took Madhuri’s little hand in mine. Her bangle danced 
in my palm. 1 continued: 

“You should then do expiation. Kids should be perfectly 
innocent. They never cheat anybody. To expiate means to wash off 
one’s sin, to cleanse oneself. You ought to do so now.” 

“How is it possible to be cleansed now? The fact remmns 
that I have cheated you.” 

“There is an easy way. You have realized that you ought to 
have given me your ornaments. That is what made you say you 
had cheated me. You should now give me all your ornaments and 
your sin will be washed off.” 

Madhuri’s face, bright till now,- fell somewhat. I saw this and 
resumed: 

“What should kids have to do with ornaments? We appear 
haiulRmnft through OUT actions. Betides, ornaments may be lost. 
Better give them to help some good cause. And you seem to be a 
good girl! You confess your error too. You should willingly give 
your ornaments. I shall utilize them to supply spinning-wheds 
to the homes of the poor, and to educate children like yourself. 
Other little girls like you have also given their ornaments.” 

I paused. 

There were two little ruby pendants on Madhuri’s ears and 
on her wrists a pair of bangles with strips of gold and another 
pair of glass bangles. She whispered: 

“Will it be all ri^t if I give these glass battles?” 

I wondered what reply I could give to this child. Shall I take 
her with me and adopt her as my dai^hter? But, then, I thought, 
I have so many daughters like her! And, for the present I am 
but a miserly Baaia, who knows only grabbing. So I said: 

“I can get money even fiir your bangles. But I want all your 
ornaments. Surely, it should not be so very difficult to part with 
them! For one thing, your tiin will be washed off and, for another, 
they will come in us^ to me. Your ornaments will help us in 
w inning swaraj. Won’t you ^ve me all?” 

“I sTiail not give my gold bangle at any rate. Will you accept 
these (pointing to hesr pendants)?” 

XX-18 
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“Now that is something. How nice it would be, though, if 
you gave me these bangles as well?’* 

Madhuri felt somewhat unhappy. I kissed her and said, “All 
right, give me your pendants.” 

She ran away, returning in a minute. While she was re- 
moving the pendants, I said: “But have you obtained mother’s 
permission?” 

“Yes, she has given her permission.” 

“She told me to give everything, but I don’t like to part with 
my bangles.” 

Madhuri removed the pendants and dropped them into my 
hands. A tiny gold link had fallen on to the ground. She looked 
for it carefully, found it and handed k to me. 

Do what I might, though, I could not overcome my greed. 
My eyes would not turn away from the bangles. I did not yet 
know the girl’s name, nor whose daughter she was. I now asked 
and learnt her name, recognized the worthy gentleman who was 
her father, and said: 

“Really, Madhuri, what do you see in these bangles that you 
love them so much? What should an innocent girl like you do with 
ornaments? Won’t you give your bangles too?” 

Madhuri softened. With her own hands, she removed a 
bangle and put it into my hand. This was a victory for me, I 
thought. 

But the victory was on Madhuri’s side. That little girl had 
stolen my heart. I envied her parents. “May all parents have 
such children,” I prayed from my heart. My faith in the success 
of our struggle for swaraj grew stronger. I said to Madhuri: 

“You have been so wonderful. I will not accept the other 
bangle even if you give it. But is it willingly that you have given 
me what you have? You can take them badk, if you wish to.” 

As I said this, I held out the ornaments before her. 

“I gave them quite willingly and do not want them back.” 

ITie answer brought fresh blood to me. 

1 went into another room to see the female members of the 
ftimHy. Some other kids had been following the conversation 
between Madhuri and me. 


2 

Pushpa, a neighbour’s daughter, removed her bangle and put 
it into my hand. 

‘TIave you obtained your mother’s permission?” 
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“Yes, Sir. It is with her permission that I ^ve this bangle to 
you.” 

“And do you know my terms for accepting all these articles? 
Little girls who give ornaments must not ask thdr parents to re- 
place them before we have won swaraj. If they have some others, 
they may wear them; but, for some time, they must not ask for 
new ones to be made.” 

“I have got another such bangle with me. I won’t ask for a new 
one. I have given my bangle to you quite wllingly.” 

Madhuri was looking on. She was also discussing something 
with her mother. She removed the glass bangles and the remmning 
gold one, and put them both into my hand! 

“I accept this glass bangle. But I told you I would not 
accept your gold bangle even if you offered it. Please, therefore, 
do not give it. As it is, you have given much.” 

“So far as I am concerned, I have ^ven it away to you. I 
do not want it at all. I have given it willingly. Kindly keep it.” 

Madhuri scored a victory over me. I broke my word and ac- 
cepted the other bangle. With wrists and ears bare, Madhuri 
looked more handsome, to me at any rate. I hugged her to my 
•heart. 

Overcome with joy, I offered thanks to God. 

Madhuri now addressed herself to a task. She set to work to 
see other girls’ wrists stripped bare. Her efforts met with in- 
different success. 

Win God, however, judge her from the outcome of her at- 
tempt? He has said, in truth: “Do your work; leave the result 
entirely to Me.” 

For her part, Madhuri did her “work”, not for show but for 
the satisfaction of the great atmm inhabiting her little frame. 

After exhorting Madhuri and Pushpa to wear khadi and ply 
the spinning-wheel and after securing a promise from the huhes 
of the family in regard to both, I left, aU admiration in my 
heart for Madhuri and Pushpa. 

If we do not get swaraj this very year, even though the sacri- 
fice of such innocent ones, how great must have been the burden 
of sin accumulated by us, the so-called elders! 

May God ever send into the world children like Madhuri 
and Pushpa! Let os, men and women alike, salute the stainless 
afynm of sudr duldren and learn &om them. 

I have written down this conversation thirty hours after it 
took place. I have reproduced it as well as I remember it. Even 
the children’s words are ^ven as they were actually spoken, with- 
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out any embellishment. I noted all the time that they spoke 
faultlessly. 

Prom Gujarati] 

Maoajioanf 26-6-1921 

130. BUTT DURING FOUR DATS 

The 30th June, Thursday, is nearing. Ncaajioan will be in 
readers’ hands on Simday. Gujarat’s and India’s test will be 
completed on Thursday. 

1. Gujarat should collect Rs. 10 lakhs for perpetuating the 
memory of Lokamanya Tilak and for winning swaraj. 

2. T^ee lakh members should join the Congress. 

3. Gujarat should take the number of spinning-wheels put into 
commission to one lakh. 

If we resolve, we can complete what remains undone. 

Every reader of Naoajivan should, without waiting for anyone 
to approach him, pay up what he can at the nearest collection cen- 
tre and obtain a receipt for it. 

Every reader should persuade lus friends to contribute. , 
Every reader, if he is 21 years of age and is not yet a mem- 
ber of the Congress, should become one without delay and per- 
suade others to do likewise. 

Every reader should acquire a spinning-wheel, if he has not 
already got one, and leam sp inning . 

Knowing that these four days are invaluable and will not 
come again, every reader should devote as much of his time as 
possible exclusively to these three tasks. 

Every reader should look upon the nation’s work as his own 
and attend to it e3q>editiously. 

No one should think that nothing can be done in the four 
days which remain. 

During four da.ys, thousands will be bom and thousands will die. 
In but one night, the future of a man like Ramachandra 
clianged; in but one day, Harishchandra gave up eveirything fi)r the 
sake of truth and Yudhishthira lost his kingdom in gambling. 
One day can be of no little value in a man’s or a nation’s life. 
What may not four days do then? If Gujarat wants swaraj — • 
the rule of dharma— to be won through its efibrts, it must score 
full marks in this first test. 

Prom Gujarati] 

Naoajvoan^ 26-6-1921 
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As the end of June approaches, my eyes turn more often to 
Kathiawar. At the moment, I propose to discuss where Kathiawar 
stands with regard to contributions. I intend to deal with other 
matters later. 

The work for swaraj concerns the whole of India. Indian 
States stand to gain in no small way throi^h swaraj. Rulers of 
Indian States know that the- swaraj movement has increased their 
strength and the subjects know that it has increased theirs. 

This movement is not for the liquidation of kingship, power 
or wealth, but for their purification. To the degree that dupli- 
city disappears fi:om us, to that degree will the swaraj barometer 
register a rise. This movement is for ending duplicity, wickedness 
and irreligion. 

What will be the contribution of the Princes in Kathiawar, 
and their subjects, to this movement? So ftur there has been 
none. If it wills, Kathiawar can raise the balance necessary 
to complete the figure of one more. The cntoprising people of 
Kathiawar have gone to a great many places fcnr budness. 

, They are certainly contributing to the local fimds wherever they 
redde. 1 should like them to give more than they do. But, thus, 
these are their contributions as Indians. As Kathiawari Guja- 
ratis, however, what will they send from Kathiawar? What will 
they contribute towards Gujarat’s quota of 10 lakhs? Or, rather, 
cannot they exert themselves and raise Gujarat’s quota to double 
that figure? 

The Mmons of Forbandar, Ranavav, Kutiana, Jetpur and 
Dhoraji can, if they decide, raise one crore firom among themselves. 
Just one Memoti firom Jamnagar can fill the gap of 60 lakhs, if he 
is so inclined. 

But one Prince in Kathiawar, if he understands the saaed 
duty of spreading the use of the spinning-wheel, can provide a 
crore of rupees to the Swaraj Fund, for bdng spent exdudvely on 
that cause. 

But 1 know that I should not entertain any such hope. The 
Princes or Mmons do not have such faith yet. The present fund 
is a test of everyone’s feith. 

How much would we not willingly spend for curing a disease 
firom which we ourselves suflfer? How many of us — ^Hindus, 
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Muslims, Parsis, Christians and Jews — consider India’s disease as 
their own? WTiat is the number of such persons, whether among 
the Princes or the poor? How much is everyone of us prepared 
to spend to cure India of the fearful tuberculosis from which she 
suffers? This is the test to which all of us are being put. Every 
Indian has to answer before June 30. Every Kathiawari must do 
his duty. 

Those who do not believe that India is suffering from tuber- 
culosis or who do not think that any item in the present move- 
ment will cure India of the disease, certainly need not contri- 
bute anything. I have come across few Kathiawaris who have 
these doubts and, therefore, I hope for much from Kathiawar. 

The people of Wadhwan and Viramgam raised my hopes. 
Zalawad has had an ill-name on account of its poverty and 
narrow-mindedness. That same Zalawad has given me a surprise. 
If Zalawad by itself can contribute more than Rs. 25,000, what 
must Halar and Sorath and Gohilwad give? And what Bhav- 
nagar? The last is, at present, the biggest port in Kathiawar, with 
a thriving business. The people are relatively well off. Where 
is the share it ought to have contributed? 

The women of Zalawad, I must admit, disappointed me. I 
saw a good number of them [at the meeting]. But I was pained 
to find that the contribution by the women who attended the 
two meetings at Wadhwan was the lowest I had known at any 
place in the whole of India. Could it be that they had not heard 
about Swaraj, about dharmarajya? Or did the fault lie with the 
men? Was it that they had done nothing to educate the women 
about this holy cause? Let the reason be what it is. I for one 
have great hopes of my sisters in Kathiawar. They have taken well 
to the spinning-wheel. Hundreds of poor women among them 
are earning their livelihood through it and serving Mother India 
at the same time. WiU not the well-to-do women give thdr jewellery 
or contribute in cash? 

Kathiawaris claim me as one of themselves. That love of theirs 
will now be tested. If, despite thdr love for me, 1 fail in convinc- 
ing them, how can I ever hope to win over other Indians? If 
Kathiawar has understood my message, I diall certainly e^ect 
its contribution to be the bi^est. 

May God fulfil that hope! 

[From Gujarati] 

26-6-1921 
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JuM 26, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi said he was thankful to the people of Santa Cruz for 
collecting more than Rs. 30,000 although their share was only Rs. 15,000. He 
was gratified at this. He was proud of Santa Cruz because he was a resident 
of Santa Cruz often in the past^ and he was glad that the people of Santa Cruz 
had not yet forgotten him. The greater the love and confidence shown in liim 
by the people of Bombay and the rest of India, the greater was his own res- 
ponsibility to the people, the greater was the burden that rested on his 
shoulders. What could he tell them at the end of the year? But whatever 
might be the result of their efforts, he was confident that their labours would 
never be in vain and that they would be benefited a great deal. However 
in his heart of hearts he felt certain that they would get swar^ by the end 
of the year. The women and children of Santa Cruz should not think that 
they alone had done very valuable work for the cause; they miast remember 
that children and women aU over India had done the same thing. All over 
India, men, women and children, and poor men, had g^ven their quota to the 
Swaraj Fimd. Compared to what the poor had done, he did not thinic that the 
rich had done their share of duty. Comparatively, the poor had given more 
than the rich and the former had done their duty to the country. So had the 
Bohras, the Parsis and the Christians. He had never any doubt in his mind 
about the Pairsi community, and, comparing to their population the contribution 
they had made, he would say that they had done more than their share of 
the work-— more than even other communities — ^to the country. Even at this time 
of day, he was confident of reemving more money from the Parsis than 
other communities. If he did not receive it today, he would receive it to- 
morrow. He was s\jre that the Parsis were with them and not against them 
and that they would not keep themselves aloof from other communities. 

Swaraj could never be granted to them by other people; it had to be 
acquired by them. He would teU his friends that so long as they did not 
solve the Khilafat question and did not get justice for Punjab wrongs, they 
would never get swaraj. Even more than swaraj, these two things were 
important. They had to keep them in the forefront of their programme. 
W^tever other concessions their rulers might give them, they would never be 
satisfied. These two things were like poison in their body politic and they had 
to throw out that poison. So long as people did not feel satisfied that they 

* It was held to present Qandhiji wth a purse for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 

^ This was in 1901-2 when he was practising as a lawyer in Bombay. 
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had got swaraj, they mi^t take it that they had not got it. When everyone 
of them, rich or poor, high and low, had realized swaraj within himself, then 
swaraj was surely attained. He would not give them any definition of swaraj 
just now. But, if the whole of India said, either by the end of October or 
December, that they had not got anything, then he also would say tl^e same 
thing with them. He could not make them feel or realize or recognize a thing 
which they themselves were incapable of so doing. They must not think that, 
because they had got together one crore of rupees, swaraj was already at hand. 
They must remember that these were the sinews of war and it was a sign that 
the people wanted swaraj at the end of the year. 

He did not think that the residents of Santa Cruz had made a contri- 
bution which was beyond their power. When he undertook to collect the crore 
of rupees he had great faith in the city of Bombay to furnish him with that 
sum, even if the other parts of the country were not able to do their duty. 
He did not think that the women and children of Santa Cruz had given him 
their due share. They must not think of these things in the Banta spirit al- 
though he himself was a Bama (Laughter.) Women had great power in their 
homes and they could give as much as they liked without let or hindrance. 
He wanted to ask them whether they had given him 2^ per cent of their whole 
property. If they wished, they could have easily given him the required sixty 
lakhs. Within the next four days they had to make good the deficit; they 
should not think of those things in a Bania spirit— they must do their duty to their 
country. He had been told by Mr. J. K. Mehta with evident pride that they 
had 40 charkhas in Santa Cruz, whereas he saw before him more than 400 
women and he was surprised that they were not using the charkhas. 

Mr. Gandhi then spoke at some length on the use of the charkha for 
driving away poverty from this land. Both rich and poor women should use 
the charkha and he wanted the blestings of those women who wore khaddar 
spun and woven with their own hands. He was sure he would reach the goal 
which he had kept before himself with their blessings. For the swaraj which 
they all wanted, three months were too many— it was too long a period of time. 
They wanted to attain swaraj by a complete change in the mentality of the 
whole of India. He asked them not to rest content with what they had done, 
but to do their best to give him more and more contributions. It was the 
duty of Bombay to give him more money, because it was through Bombay 
that the whole of India, every town and vilU^e, was flooded with foreign piece- 
goods. He wanted the city to atone for its sin by paying the sixty lakhs which 
was the deficit now. They knew that where there was truth, there Was 
victory. 

About their complabt that they wanted their committee to be affi- 
liated to the Bombay Provincial Committee, Mr. Gandhi said that if they want- 
ed to join Bombay, nobody could keep them out of it. If they so desired, the 
money they had collected could ather go to the Maharashtra Committee 
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or the Bombay Gonuiuttee, the Treasurers of the latter being Messrs Tairsee 
and Motiwalla. These Treasurers had not the least power to spend a single 
pie out of these funds. The Secretaries of the Gommittee were Messrs Umar 
Sobhani, Banker and Dr. Velkar, and people could rely on them not to waste 
a single pice. They had made a mistake in puttmg their sole trust m him alone, 
for it was impossible for him to look after all the funds that were collected 
in India. He had done his best to give the management of the funds to 
good men— for the atmosphere of India had purified a great deal. He could 
assure them that not a single officer b cha^e of the funds would use the 
money for his own purpose, and he had the fullest confidence in every one of 
them. He ffid not know the names of the members of the Bombay Gomnuttee, 
but he knew the Treasurers and Secretaries and they could be relied upon 
implicitly. He had not asked them to hand over their monies to Mrs. Naidu 
because she was not a good accountant, although she might coax them, and 
even threaten them into pving money for the Swaraj Fund with her sweet 
voice. (Laughter.) They could therefore pve their money wth the fullest 
confidence. As regards the use of those funds, they would be used for opening 
new schools and colleges and for introducmg charkhas. It was not the intentim 
of the Gommittee to live on interest alone. They wanted to spend the whole 
capital for the regeneration of India. 

Addressing the Vaishmta and Shrcaakas, he said as long as they did not 
treat the depressed classes as their brethren, they would never get swaraj. So 
long as one man treated another human being with contempt and with hatred, 
they could not get swaraj, for they were not fit for it. He appealed to 
WxyivL—Shriaakas and Vcdshasas— -to abolish, for ever, untouchability from 
thrir nudst. The feeling of untouchability was Satanic. Just as they wanted 
to do away with the Satanic Government, they must also be prepared to do 
away for ever with this Satanic system from themselves. What could they 
say of a state of thmgs whidi did not ^low their poor brethren to take water 
from a well or go to a hospital when they were ill? How could they say that 
they were fit for swaraj with this bar of untouchability which kept the poor 
in a down-trodden condition? 

Tht Bmbqj> Ckromckt 27-&'1921 



133. TELEGRAM TO MADAM MOHAN MALAVIU 


Bombay, 

June 28, 1921 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malavtsta 
Simla 

NEVER INTENDED APOLOGYl GOVERNMENT. IF I HAD 
WOULD HAVE STATED CXEARLY, WROTE VICEROY 
LAST WEEK FOR PUBLICATION AGREED ACCOUNT 
INTERVIEW OR ABSOLUTION FROM CONFIDENCE. 

Bombay Secret Abstracts, 1921 


134. NOTES 

Officers and Officials 

The Viceroy’s reply to the Ahmadiyya community shows that 
he has passed into the hands of a bureaucracy that is clever, united 
and utterly unscrupulous. His defence of ofOicers and officials 
supplies the meaning of racial equality. The Viceroy sees no in- 
equality in the impunity with which Europeans may commit crimes 
against Indian humanity. I recall the extraordinary judgment 
of a Punjab magistrate, who considers that justice is satisfied 
when he draws upon his imagination for extenuating causes, and 
fines a young Irish soldier fifty rupees for interfering with the 
liberty of an innocent Indian woman. 

His Excellency docs not care to study the daily Press which is 
replete with instances of insults hurled against Indians by Euro- 
peans. He seems to be unaware of the fact that British officers will 
not tolerate the presence of Indian judges in their railway com- 
partment. The Viceroy says: ‘There is no foundation, I verily 
believe, for any suggestion that the British official is anxious to as- 
sert racial superiority over the Indian with whom he comes in 
contact.’ I assure Lord Reading that his observation is so contrary 
to the everyday experience of the average Indian that it must 
prejudice the people against the soundness of his judgment or even 
the honesty of his purpose. They will see in his certificates of cha- 
racter to offidals and officers a studied refusal to see the truth and 


I ndt “Notes”, 15-6-1921 and 29-6-1921. 
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do justice. They will not give him the benefit of the doubt and 
think, as I do, that the Viceroy is not wilfully blind but is not 
permitted to see things, except so much as the bureaucracy is pre- 
pared to let him see. 

From the Five Hundredth Floor 

The fact is that it is impossible for any Viceroy to see the truth, 
living as he does on the mountain-tops seven months in the year, 
and in complete isolation even when he lives on the plains. Ima- 
gine a business man in Bombay conducting his business from 
top-floor, with only lifts and ’phones between him and his clerks 
and salesmen. The people of Bombay are hardly satisfied with 
the condition wherein at least there is an unbroken chain of inha- 
bited floors between the top and the ground floors. But with the 
big business house in Sirda and the groaning millions on the 
plains, there is solid, dead rock, and even the piercing cry of 
the feeble millions is broken into nothingness, as it heaves up to 
the mountain-top firom the plains. Prince Siddhartha vraa kept in 
such isolation that he did not know what misery, want and death 
were. He was an honest lad. But for an accident, he would have 
been lost to the world. Well, he was living not much above his 
people. He had the same coloured pigment as his father’s sub- 
jects. Whilst Siddhartha was living hardly thirty feet above the 
people, the Viceroy lives seven thousand five hxmdred feeti above 
them. It would be no fault in him, if he did not willingly cut 
himself firom the people, that he could not understand the people’s 
hopes and fears. So long as he lives both physically and mentally 
in Simla, so long will he be kept in ignorance of the truth, even as 
Siddhartha was. But there is an accident in store for him, as there 
was for the renowned yoimg prince, whom the world worships as 
Buddha the enlightened. Non-co-operation is the acddent. And 
if Lord Reading has open eyes and open ears, it will not be long 
before he sees and hears the truth. 

The Savarear Brothers 

‘Ditcher’ of the Capital has thrown mud at these brave brothers. 
He has charged one of them with having, during imprisonment, 
abused the wireless and plotted with the enemy. He has entered 
into details, as if the writer had been offidally prompted to write 
the paragraph. If the charge is true, the Government should 
publish the facts. As it is, it stands, and must have discredited the 


* Simla’s mean h^ht above seaplevel 
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brothers in the eyes of the public. They are, I understand, not 
non-co-operators. They claim to be absolutely innocent, and have 
a clear cause of action against the newspaper concerned. Be that 
however as it may. Dr. Savarkar informs me that one of them, 
Mr. Ganesh, has already served, if we count the remissions, four- 
teen years and two months, and that therefore, under the law, he 
is entitled to discharge. Section 55 of the Indian Penal Code runs: 

In every case in whicli a sentence of transportation for life shall 
have been passed, the Government of India or the Government of the 
place within which the offender shall have been sentenced may, without 
the consent of the offender, commute the punishment for imprisonment 
of either description for a term not exceeding fourteen years. 

It is clear under this section, that Mr. Ganesh Damodar 
Savarkar should have been discharged two months ago. The 
brothers having been removed from the Andamans, the section I 
have quoted must operate in their favour, and they may not be 
detained for a period exceeding fourteen years. All remissions 
already granted must coimt in reduction of fourteen years. This 
instance brought to light by the assiduity of an affectionate brother 
is probably not the only one of its kind. The world will never 
know how many illegalities have been perpetrated in the name of 
law. I am loath to imagine that Mr. Savarkar is being wilfriUy 
and wickedly detained. But that is poor comfort to the injured. 

The Gateway of Freedom 

There are still people, even m advanced circles, who doubt 
the efficacy of imprisonment for securing India’s freedom. They 
think that imprisonment deprives the people of the services of 
brave men. It is as much as to say that the bravest soldiers 
should nofrun any risk for fear of their guidance being lost to the 
cause they espouse. Such sceptics forget that the Lokamanya owed 
his immense populeirity and influence to his having suffered 
imprisonment. Jesus’s death on Calvary was his crowning achieve- 
ment. The passion of Imam Hasan on the field of Karbala made 
Islam a power in the world. Harishchandra is remembered for 
his endless suffoings. India cannot attain freedom imtil lakhs 
upon lakhs have become fearless and are ready to seek imprison- 
ment in their innocence. And if lakhs are not ready, thousands 
must be actually imprisoned before India attains fre^om. Non- 
<x>-operalion is intended to evoke the truest bravery of the nation. 
We must be prepared to defy sufferings even unto death if we will 
be free. He^who saves himself shall perish. 
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May We Debend? 

If it is true that we must fill the gaols of India for the sake 
of legitimately opposing the will of this Government, it follows 
that we cannot defend ourselves before a British court of law, 
much less can we engage counsel. I know, it is possible to imag- 
ine hard cases as, say, of the Savarkar brothers. If I knew them 
to be convinced non-co-operators, I would have no hesitation in 
advising them to waive any action for damages against their 

persecutors, even though they may be wholly in the right. Though 

the abstention in such cases wiU be due more to the resolution of 
the boycott of British courts, it will be equally necessary in terms 
of the law of suffering. 

The Apology Again 

Nothing has caused so much waste of . time as the Simla 
interview and the Apology. From among the many letters before 
me, I wish to deal with only one. A respected fiiend', who is jealous 
of my reputation for honesty and fj^lay, tells me that the talk 
in Simla is, that I have been unfair to the Viceroy, that I have 
almost accused him of breach of honour and that I have possi- 
bly and unconsciously swerved firom the truth in saying that the 
apology is not made to the Government. I still hold that the 
apology was not tendered to the Government. If it was, I would 
not have hesitated to make it dear in the wording itself. It was 
not to be ambiguous. There was no occasion for concealing 
anything for saving the face of the Ali Brothers. I hasten to 
assure everyone, not exduding His Excellency, that if I find that 
I have strayed firom truth by a hair’s breadth, I shall apologize to 
him and to the world. I hold truth above my influence in my 
country or anywhere else. I am not consdous of having accused 
Lord Reading of breach of honour. A rapid conversation is a 
mental dnematograph. The mind takes in the word-pictures as 
fast as they come, but it does not retain them all fully or in thdr 
exact order in memory. It is possible that we both have caxr^ 
impressions of the various interviews. I have given ntine 
with the utmost accuracy, and as much as I could, without beii^ 
guilty of a breach of confidence. But I see quite dearly that the 
public is befogged. It wiU not be satisfied without a fairly fuU 
report of the inteiYiews. I am anxious to satisfy its curiosi^. 
To that end I have already entered into correspondence with 

iThia was evidently Malawya; vide “Tdegram to Madan Mohan 
Malaviya”, 28-6-1921. 
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H. E. the Viceroy, and asked that either an agreed version may 
be published, or I may be absolved from the promise of confidence. 
So far as I am concerned, I have no confidences to be respected. 
But I recognize that the position of a Viceroy is totally different 
from that of a public worker like myself. I must ask those who are 
eager to know the whole story to be a little patient. Meanwhile, 
I wish to acknowledge one serious mistake, I see, I have made. 
I ought to have asked to be shown the communique that was to 
be issued. I was anxious not to go back to Siinla and further 
interrupt my tour, and I was so certain that everything would 
pass off nicely and creditably to both parties. With all experi- 
ence of honest misunderstandings and worse, I should have done 
better. But that was not to be. I am, however, quite certain 
that although it is unfortunate that a great deal of bitterness has 
been generated by the controversy, the country’s cause will be 
found to have gained rather than suffered. Meanwhile, I must accept 
the verdict of the good Maulana Abdul Bari that the harm in the 
shape of the drooping of the spirits of non-co-operators is apparent, 
the gain is in the womb of the future. Let us watch and wait. 

Farsi Generosity 

Mr. Grodrej of the safe fame has eclipsed all donations to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund with his announcement of three lakhs of rupees. 
His donations to pubHc purposes have been hitherto quite unknown. 
But he was induced to appreciate the necessity this time of a 
public announcement. I tender my congratulations to Mr. Godrej 
and the whole Farsi community. I wish also to testify that, 
during the collection week in Bombay, not a day has passed 
without Farsi donations. Farsi ladies and gentlemen are also ma- 
king door to door collections. Parsis are also working as pickets. 
Among the newspapers, too, not all the Farsi papers are hostile 
to the movement. But Mr, Godrej’s generosity puts the Parsis 
easily first in all India. Farsi Rustomji’s [Rs.] 52,000 would in 
any case have put the Parsis in a respectable position. Mr. 
Gk)drej has secured the first place. 

Danger Ahead 

The liquor-shop picketing has an intimate relation to Parsis. 
We will have to exercise great forbearance towards our Farsi 
countrymen. While we cannot stop picketing altogether, we must 
meet the liquor-dealers in conference, understand their difficulties 
and explain our own. Mr. Godrej has earmarked his donation 

liquor prohibition and the uplifr of the suppressed classes. 
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Let us not, therefore, think that all Parsis are necessarily hostile to 
the great temperance movement. At the present moment, an out- 
break of violence is most to be feared from the temperance campaign, 
unless the Moderate ministers take their courage in both hands, refund 
all auction bids and close liquor-shops. I assure them that the move- 
ment can only be regulated, it cannot be checked. The people are 
bent on ending liquor-shops, and treating as a crime all liquor-selling 
except as a medicine by chemists. It is a matter that brools no delay. 

How It Purifies 

Everyone knows Mr. Abbas Tyabji. Ever since his labours 
on the Congress Committee’s Punjab Report,* Mr. Abbas has been 
doing some service or other to the country, but non-co-operation 
has revolutionized his life, as it has many other lives. Mr. Abbas, 
though old, is now working night and day in Kheda in order 
to finish its part of the Bezwada programme. He is not used to 
the strenuous life of the peasant. And yet he is at the present 
moment engaged in mixing with the simple farmers of Kheda on 
their own terms. Young friends working with him tell me that 
he is beating every one of them in energy and application. I 
am sure the reader will appreciate the following from a letter 
which he wrote to me in reply to mine betraying anxiety about 
his health. This is what he says : 

I assure you, you need have not the slightest anxiety about my 
health. I have not been healthier for many years. In fact, the khaddai 
adopted at Bezwada has simply made me twenty years younger. What 
an experience I am having! Everywhere I am received most cordially 
and affectionately even by the women of the villages. Most of the places 
visited by me have subscribed twice or thrice their quota. It is only the 
big towns like Anand and Nadiad that lag behind. But Nadiad, where I 
have already spent four days, is coming up and I feel that it will mak e 
up its quota, if indeed it does not even go beyond it. Today I am going 
to Kapadvanj, and I shall continue to pass my nights at Nadiad; 
otherwise, the good friends will go to sleep. . . . 

Some of our workers are lacking in ‘go’. I suppose, they i^resent 
the very respectable class to which I have ceased to belong. Godl What 
an mqpeiience! I have so much love and affection from the common 
folk to whom it is now an honour to belong! It is this fakir’s dress that 
has broken down all barriers. And now men and women meet n» as 1 
would have them meet. If one had only known years ago, how the 

* The referwice is to the Report of the Sub-Committee appointed by the 
Indian National Cong;ress to inquire into the Punjab disorders; aide Vbl. XVII, 
pp. 114-292. 
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feidai the saya^ the angarakha, boots and stockings separated one from one’s 
poorer brethren! How, so dressed, it was impossible to get them to con- 
fide in one is what I realize only now. How much I have missed m 
life is just dawning on me. . . • 

How much the movement has affected the course of my life is only 
dimly perceptible to me. Still I do perceive it, which is what counts. To 
realize what pleasure there is in givbg is also a fresh experience. 

In Praise of The Gharkha 

A Christian lady writes : 

I shall do my very best in worldng for winning swaraj by the 
spinning-wheel. Just before I left, I succeeded in getting good wheels 
made. Rathinms we call them in Tamil.' And the poor women came, and 
asked me to give them a wheel and to teach them to spin so as to earn 
a little for their living. I then remembered the word of Christ, *T 
was naked and you clothed me not*’, ‘T was himgry and you gave me 
not to eat.” I hope that my Master will not say that hard word to me 
on the Day of Judgment. India is naked and starving. Her poor women, 
whose children are crying for bread, have been tempted to sell their 
honour in order to feed them. And the more is the pity, as India has 
enough of natural riches within her own borders. She is like a naked 
starving woman sitting by the roadside in the nndst of cotton, rice and 
wheat fields. Why are the women of India sitting idle, while foreigners 
grow fat on her produce? Because they take away the work the women 
of India ought to be doing. The spinning-wheel will give India work, 
and give the little ones the morsel of food they arc crying for. And to the 
music of the spinning-wheel the women will sing their beautiful songs, tell 
their stories of old, and the beauty and the contentment of simple home- 
life will be renewed. If I had the gift of a poet, I would sing the song 
of the spinnmg-wheel, of its beauty and its usefulness, of its poetry and its 
religious value. 1 would sing a song of praise to God for helping us in 
our hour of need. I should ask all my sisters in India to take to the 
spinning-wheel keeping the wolf of hunger and starvation and dishonour 
from their door. . . . But I am not g^ted. The song is singing only in 
my own souL What can I do then but let the spinning-wheel sing its 
own song, while I am workmg it and teaching others to do likewise? 

This lady has already become a fairly accomplished spinner, 
and is about to devote her resources to opening a school for girls 
where spinning will be a special feature. 

The Tjuje Spirit 

The Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee has finished its 
election of members on the All-India Congress Committee. I 
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give the namfts in the order in winch the members were elected. 
Abbas Tyabji, Imam A. K. Bawazeer, S. F. Edrus, Anasuyabehn 
Sarabhai, M. K. Gandhi, Vallabhbhai Patel, Mahadev Desai, 
Ind \il^^ K. Yagnik, Dr. Dikshit, Dr. Chandulal Desai, Mohanlal 
Pandya and Vamanrao Mukadam. The election naturally took 
place by proportional representation. I would not have troubled 
the reader with the names but for the lesson the election 
carries with it. The reader will observe that there are three 
Mussulmans elected and they are first on the list, showing that 
the electors were determined to ensure their election. Numerically, 
not more two need have been elected, but the electors wisely 
decided to elect all the Mussulman candidates. They next wanted 
to ensure the election of at least one lady, and so Shiimati Anasu- 
yabai comes next. The most noteworthy feature of the election, 
however, is that, whilst all good workers have been elected, many 
equally good and able workers have simply stood aside. They 
did not stand for election. I commend this spirit of self-effacement 
to all whom it may concern. There should be no rivalry among 
workers for qffices of honour. All must mm at becoming the 
most efl&cient workers. But all cannot possibly be elected to offices 
of honour, if they also carry heavy responsibility with it. The 
best way is for everyone to be ready to stand aside, and let the 
others be elected. Thus is it possible to avoid bitterness, unhealthy 
rivalry and heart-burnings. The best service is certainly possible, 
even though one may never hold any office. Indeed, the best 
workers all the world over are generally the most silent. 

Muslim Representation 

Several complaints have been received regarding the advisory 
resolution of the Working Committee about the Lucknow compact. 
The only section of the new Constitution bearing on Muslim r^ 
presentati o n is the one regarding the rights of minorities. As it 
was brought to the notice of the Working Comnuttee that Muaul- 
mang were getting nervous about thm representation and desired 
observance ofthe Lucknow compact in the Congr^, it was thought 
advisable to give the guidance in that direction. Attempts are 
certainly bring made to divide us. Mussulmans have only now 
begun to come in. And it is the duty of the Hindus to hold out 
every lawful inducement to them to join the Congress. It must 
be the common meeting ground for all races and religions. Where 
Mussulmans do not come forward at all in spite of entreaty, the seats 
can be left vacant for want of candidates, or - filled in by others 
pending the appearance of suitable Muslim candidates. Some 


XX-19 
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friends urge that we should just now think not of special claims, 
but only of efficiency. Efficiency is imdoubtedly admirable, but 
we can easily make of it a fetish as our English friends have done. 
Unity is more important than efficiency. Unity for us is effi- 
ciency. The only thing we may not sacrifice to unity is principle 
or conscience or, which is the same thing, truth. 

Cow-Protection 

ApTopos of Hindu-Muslim unity, I would once more revert 
to cow-protection. No Hindu has this more at heart than I have, 
but I refuse to be impatient. We will never succeed in stamped- 
ing our Mussulman countrymen into stopping cow-slaughter. They 
cannot feel for the cow in the same sense sind measure as we 
Hindus do. We can only put them on their honour by being 
honourable ourselves. Bihar still continues to be the storm centre. 
1 would urge both Hindu and Mussulman leaders to take time 
by the forelock and nip the evil in the bud. Nor must the 
IJindus of Bihar mix up vegetarianism with cow-killing. The two 
stand on a diflTerent footing. Cow-protection is the creed of twenty 
million Hindus, vegetarianism is confined to a small minority. The 
latter cannot be permitted to force its views upon others. 

The All-India Congress Committee 

The enlarged and newly-elected All-India Congress Committee 
is to meet on the 22nd July at Lucknow. It will be a momen- 
tous meeting. It has to evolve a programme that would ensure 
the establishment of swaraj and redress of the Khilafat and the 
Puiyab wrongs during the year. It has either to elect a new 
Working Committee or else confirm the old if all are re-elected 
members of the new All-India Congress Committee. It will pro- 
bably be called upon to re-discuss some of the decisions of the 
Working Committee. Its deliberations will largely decide the 
quesdon of attainment of swaraj within the year. ' One is entitled, 
therefore, to hope that there will be a fidl house to deliberate 
upon the vast issues that will be raised before that body. 

After June 

Some people seem to be under the impression that after the 
30th June, no further effort need be made regarding the Bezwada 
programme. This is an absiurd superstition. Even if we have 
made our crore members and twenty lakhs of charkhas,we must 
increase both. We may stop the Tilak Swaraj Fimd, when we 
have reached the minimum, but no harm can come if we collect 
more. As it is, many provinces will be found far short of their 
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quota on the 30th June. They will, therefore, be certainly expected 
to continue their collections, at least up to the time of the meet- 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee. 

Tomg India, 29-6-1921 


135. THE TURKISH QJJESTIOX 

If we mean really well by our Mussulman brethren, we must 
sympathize with them over the movement going on in Europe 
to destroy Turkish nationalism. It is a thousand pities that tie 
British Government is secretly or openly leading the movement. 
Let Hindus not be frightened by Pan-Islamism. It is not — ^it need 
not be — ^anti-Indian or anti-Hindu. Mussulmans must wish well 
to every Mussulman state, and even assist any such state, if it is 
undeservedly in peril. And Hindus, if they are true Mends of 
Mussulmans, caimot but share the latter’s feelings. We must 
therefore co-operate with our Mussulman brethren in their attempt 
to save the Turkish Empire in Europe from extinction. 

Hindus may not then be agitated when Mussulmans become 
alarmed at the slightest hint that the British Government might 
openly join the Greeks against the Turkish Government in Angora. 
If Britain should go so mad, India cannot possibly help the British 
Government in any such design upon Turkey. It would be tanta- 
mount to a war with Islzun. 

ff.ng1and has her choice. She can no longer hold the awaken- 
ed Hindus and Mussulmans as slaves. If India is to remain equal 
partner with every other member of the Empire, India’s voting 
strength must be infinitely superior to that of any other member. 
In a free commonwealth, every partner has as much right to retire 
if the rest go wrong, as it is his duty to remain so long as the 
rest are faithful to certain common principles. If India votes 
wrong, England can retire from partnership, as every other partner 
ran , Thus, the centre of equilibrium must riiift to India rather 
than to En gland, when India has come into her own. That is 
my tnraning of swaxaj within the Empire. Brute force must be 
ruled out of account in all deliberations. Reference must be had 
always to reason and never to the sword. 

• And as with England, so with India. The latter, too, has her 
choice. Today, we arc striving for swaraj within the Empire in 
the hope that England will in the end prove true, and for indq>en- 
dence if she fails. But when it is incontestably proved that Britain 
seeks to destroy Turkey, India’s only choice must be independence. 
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For Mussulmans, when Turkey’s existence, such as it is, is threaten- 
ed, there is no looking back. They would draw the sword if they 
could, and perish or rise victorious with the brave Turks. But i^ 
as is certain, thanks to the policy of the Government of India, 
they cannot declare war against the British Government, they can 
at least forswear allegiance to a Government which wickedly goes 
to war against Turkey. The duty of the Hindus is no less clear. 
If we stii fear and distrust the Mussulmans, we must side with 
the British and prolong our slavery. Ifwe are brave and religious 
enough not to fear the Mussulmans, our countrymen, and if we have 
the wisdom to trust them, we must make common cause with the 
Mussulmans in every peaceful and truthful method to secure 
Indian independence. For a Hindu, as I conceive Hinduism to be, 
whether for independence or for swaraj within the Empire, there is 
no road but non-violent non-co-operation. India can have dominion 
or independent status today if India learns and assimilates the 
secret and the invincible power of non-violence. When she has 
learnt that lesson, she is ready to take up all the stages of non- 
co-operation including non-payment of taxes. India is not ready 
today, but if we would be prepared to fiustrate every plot that 
may be hatched for the destruction of Turkey or for prolonging 
our subjection, we must secure an atmosphere of enlightened non- 
violence as fast as possible, not the non-violence of the weak but 
the non-violence of the strong, who would disdain to kill but would 
gladly die for the vindication of truth. 

Totmg India, 29-6-1921 


136. THE WORKING COMMITTEE AND ITS FUNCTION 

The resolutions of the Working Conunittee have come in for 
some hostile criticism. Its ruling, questioning the propriety of 
non-co-operating lawyers attending law-courts and non-co-operat- 
ing defendants entering upon thdr defence in law-courts, has been 
seriously called in question, and it has even been suggested that 
its rulings may be disregarded. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the function of the Working Committee. And before we can 
rmderstand this, we must understand the Congress Constitution. 

The goal of the Congress is attainment of swaraj by peacefol 
and legitimate means. The Congress must be worked so as to 
hasten India’s progress towards her destined goal. The Consti- 
tution is so devised as to tax and prove the nation’s capacity for 
sdf^ovemment. It undoubtedly sets up a system of voluntary 
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government, in which the only force available is public opinion 
and the goodwill of the people. And seeing that the Congress is 
today engaged in opposing and, if need be, destroying the exist- 
ing system, it follows that the greater the authority of the Con- 
gress, the less must be that of the Government. When the Con- 
gress commands complete confidence and willing obedience to its 
instructions, there is full swaraj. For, then the Government must 
respect popular opinion expressed through the Congress, or it must 
commit suicide. The Congress must, therefore, become the most 
united, the strongest in character and the largest organization in the 
land. The Congress policy, therefore, must command the readiest 
acceptance. 

The Congress meets in session only once a year. It lays down 
policies. The All-India Congress Committee is designed to carry 
out the Congress policy as embodied in its resolutions. It must 
interpret all resolutions, and attend to all new matters, with the 
same authority as the Congress. The members may debate upon 
different propositions and interpretations as much as they choose, 
but except on matters of vital principle, the dissenters must conform 
to, and faithfully carry out, the resolutions of the majority. The 
discussions in the Committee are not open for re-discussion in public. 
In order to make the All-India Congress Committee an eflScient 
body, the Constitution has provided for a Working Committee of 
fifteen, which must meet often and must be able to deal with all 
the matters delegated to it by the All-India Congress Committee. 
It is designed to exercise all the functions of the AU-India Congress 
Committee when the latter is not sitting. It must watch and 
guide public opinion, it must interpret it, it must keep all the 
subsidiary organizations in working order, it must attend to all- 
India finance, it must distribute it, and whenever decision on 
matters of grave importance has to be taken, it must summon a 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee for direction. The 
Working Committee is to the Congress what a Cabinet is to a 
Parliament. Its decisions must command respect if we are to 
evolve constitutional government during this year. Naturally, 
therefore, its members must be those who command the greatest 
respect of the All-India Congress Committee and of the nation. 
Zt dare not take any hasty decisions, and it must be a homogeneous 
body. It cannot have two policies or two parties witlnn itself. 
Whilst the Congress represents the whole nation, and may, there- 
fore, have every type and all parties, the Working Committee 
must consist of men representing the policy and the party'' that 
have the confidence of the majority of the delegates. Its decisions 
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have largely to be unanimous. When a member cannot pull on 
with the rest, he can resign, but he may not obstruct or affect the 
deliberations of the Committee by an open discussion of its deli- 
beratioi^ in the Press. Whilst, therefore, the decisions of the Working 
Committee should be carried out by Congressmen, it is not an 
irresponsible body. It can be dismissed by the All-India Congress 
Committee by a vote of no-confidence. Its decisions are subject 
to be reviewed by the All-India Congress Committee, and even 
set aside for grave reasons. In my humble opinion, unless the 
Working Committee carries weight with people, it is hardly possible 
to attain swaraj during this year. Every one of us must, there- 
fore, work to make the Congress an irresistible body by its resolu- 
tions being carried out in every little detail. What the Government 
does in the last resort by force of arms the Congre^ expects to do 
by force of affection. The Government has rendered itself irresisti- 
ble by str ikin g terror in the hearts of the people, the Congress 
must make itself felt by securing the firee-’w^ acceptance of its 
doctrines and policies. Non-violence thus runs through every- 
thing connected with the people’s programme. But each organiza- 
tion expects to succeed by reason of people’s co-operation. Loyalty 
to the Congress decisions is a sine qua non of success of the Nagpur 
determination to achieve swaraj during the year, 

Toung India^ 29-6-1921 


137. THE MESSAGE OF THE CHARKHA 

The Indian Social Reformer has published a note from a corres- 
pondent in praise of the spinning-wheel. The correspondent in 
the course of his remarks hopes that the movement will be so 
organized that the spinners may not weary of it. Mr. Amritlal 
Thakkar, in his valuable note (published in the Servant of India) 
on the experiment which he is conducting in Kathiawad, says that 
the charkha has been takai up by the peasant women. They 
are not likely to weary, for to them it is a source of livelihood to 
which they were used before. It had dried up because there was 
no demand for their yam. Townspeople who have taken to 
spinning may weary if they have done so as a craze or a fashion. 
Those only will be faithful who consider it their duty to devote 
their spare hours to doing what is today the most useful work for 
the country. The third class of spinners are the school-going 
children. I expect the greatest results from the experiment of 
introducing the charkha in the national schools. If it is con- 
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ducted on scientific lines by teachers who believe in the charkha 
as the most eflScient means of making education available to the 
seven and a half lakhs of villages in India, there is not only no 
danger of weariness, but every prospect of the nation being able 
to solve the problem of financing mass education without any 
extra taxation and without having to fall back upon immoral 
sources of revenue. 

The writer in the Indian Social Reformer suggests that an attempt 
should be made to produce finer counts on the spinning-wheel. 
I may assure him that the process has already begun, but it will 
be some time before we arrive at the finish of the Dacca muslin 
or even twenty coimts. Seeing that hand-spinning was only revived 
last September, and India began to believe in it somewhat only 
in December, the progress it has made may be regarded as 
phenomenal. 

The writer’s complaint that hand-spun yam is not being woven 
as fast as it is spun is partly trae. But the remedy is not so much to 
increase the number of looms as to persuade the existing weavers to 
use hand-spun yam. Weaving is a much more complex process than 
spinning. It is not, like spuming, only a supplementary industry, 
but a complete means of livelihood. It therrfore never died out. 
There are enough weavers and enough horns in India to replace the whole 
of the foreign import of cloth. It should be understood that our 
looms — ^thousands of them in Madras, Maharashtra and Bengal — 
are engaged in weaving the fine yam imported firom Japan and 
Manchester. We must utilize these for weaving hand-spun yam. 
And for that pmpose, the nation has to revise its taste for the thin, 
tawdry and useless muslins. I see no art in weaving muslins that 
do not cover but only expose the body. Our ideas of art must 
undergo a change. But even if the universal weaving of thin fabric 
be considered desirable in normal conditions, at the present moment 
whilst we are making a mighty effort to become firee and self-support- 
ing, we must be content to wear the doth that our hand-spun 
yam may yield. We have therefore to ask the foshionable on the 
one hand to be satisfied vtith coarser garments; we must educate 
the spinners on the other hand to spin finer 'and more even yam. 

The writer pleads for a reduction in the prices charged by mill- 
owners for thdr manufactures. When lovers of swadeshi begin to 
consider it thdr duty to wear khaddar, when the recjuired number 
of spinning-wheels are working and the weavers arc weaving hand- 
spun yam, the mill-owners will be bound to reduce prices. It seems 
almost hopeless merely to appeal to the patriotism of those whose 
chief aitn is to increase thdr own profits. 
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Incongruities pointed out by the writer such as the wearing of 
khaddar on public occasions and at other times of the most fashion- 
able English suits, and the smoking of most expensive cigars by 
wearers of khaddar must disappear in course of time, as the new 
fashion gains strength. It is my claim that as soon as we have com- 
pleted the boycott of foreign cloth, we shall have evolved so far that 
we shall necessarily give up the present absurdities and remodel 
national life in keeping wi& the ideal of simplicity and domesti- 
city implanted in the bosom of the masses. We will not then be 
dragged into an imperialism which is built upon exploitation of 
the weaker races of the earth, and the acceptance of a giddy mate- 
rialistic civilization protected by naval and air forces that have 
made peaceful living almost impossible. On the contrary, we shall 
then refine that imperialism into a commonwealth of nations which 
will combine, if they do, for the purpose of giving their best to 
the world and of protecting, not by brute force but by self-suffering, 
the weaker nations or races of the earth. Non-co-operation aims 
at nothing less than this revolution in the thought-world. Such a 
transformation can come only after the complete success of the 
spinning-wheel. India can become fit for delivering such a message 
when she has become proof against temptation and, therefore, at- 
tacks firom outside, by becoming self-contained regarding two of 
her chief needs — ^food and clothing, 

romg India, 29-6-1921 

138. A PLANTERS LETTER 


TO 

Mr. Ganoui and Others Gonheoted with the Non-co-operation 
Moveuent 

GENTLEMEN, 

Have you ever stopped to consider where your non-co-operation 
movement is going to lead India to? I speak, if permitted to do so, for 
Assam. Non-co-operation is not the remedy, or I might say, is not the 
cure for the evident evils you are trying to remedy, but legislation. 
Legislation and compulsory education are the things required in the 
order named. Coolies in Assam are very well looked after by all 
Europeans on European-controlled tea gardens, but even on such gar- 
dens, I regret to say that the desire on the part of your own country- 
men to extort money by unfair means from the poor coolie is more preva- 
lent than it should be. The wages on tea gardens are distinctly good. My 
coolies earn on an average for n^en Rs. 10-3-8, for women Rs. 6-12-8, 
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for children Rs. 4-15-9. (Sept. 1920 Government Return.) In addition 
to these wages, free fuel, free medicine, free medical attendance, free 
housing accommodation, free grazing-ground, free kket land, rice sup- 
plied at much below bazaar rates when there is a famine on — these are 
the comforts bestowed on all the tea garden coolies of Assam, and I feel 
sure you will agree with me that “you can take a horse to the water, tut 
you cannot make him drink,” and you can take a coolie to the work, 
but you cannot make him work, and in every trade in the world a man 
must work. Piece-work is given on tea gardens, and a coolie can easily 
earn 8 to 10 annas daily, and a woman 4 to 6 annas, i.e., in the busy 
seaison. If they work with all the comforts above named, can you non-co- 
operators truthfully say the tea planter is not doing his duty towards the 
coolie? No. Your countrymen are beginning to realize that the poor 
coolie is not quite such a fool as he used to be, and not quite so much 
can be extorted out of him nowadays, and as the money must come 
from somewhere, you arc endeavouring to take it through the coolie by 
telling him that he is underpaid, sweated labour, ill-treated and a host 
of other lies. Where are your reformed Councils and where is your Legis- 
lature? At the rate you people are travelling, you will be looking for your 
rent shortly. 

What then is required? In Assam, the pay of the Indian staff should 
be increased 100 per cent. This would stop the present dissatisfaction 
amongst the baboo clerks, who in most cases have to support huge fami- 
lies on salaries which are inadequate, and to live they are compelled to 
get the money from somewhere; hence they extort from the weak, being 
xmable to from the strong- My staff consists of one head and two 
junior clerks, all disgracefully paid- They do not steal; they can^t, because 
I am too cute for them. I am exceedin^y sorry for them, but as I am 
struggling to live, I cannot help them from my salary. Why should I? 
My employers do not permit me to pay them more, but it is bound to 
come sooner or later by agitation and co-operation, not by non-co-operation. 
The present methods of your followers have a Bolshevik tendency by turn- 
ing a land now flowing with milk and honey into a chaos, and causing 
complete disorganization. Agitate, agitate,’ agitate. Co-operate, co-operate, 
co-operate. Legislate, legislate, legislate. I ask you to banish non-co-ope- 
ration from your mind, it is useless, 

I want to see in Assam: 

1. Free labour. Liberty is wealth. 

2. That every Indian can travel to any part of India from famine 
area to plenty without any restriction- 

3. Legislation, the same for the poor and the rich, the same for the 
Indian and the European. 
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4. Legislation for the protection of Indian women and their Eura- 
sian children. 

5. The panchayat as a legal power on every tea garden, of which the 
manager must be president, and if the Indian can be tried by pancha- 
yat, so can the European. {My coolies have permission to try me.) 

6. Payment of sick allowance to coolies compulsory. 

7. Restriction of coolie marriages abolished. 

8. Confinement allowance to pregnant women compulsory for six 
months. 

You will admit, all these suggestions are for legislators, not for non- 
co-operators; therefore agitate, co-operate, legislate, and Love ‘^Mobut** 
Dayd Beechau 

What are your members of Council doing? Make them work, make 
them pass suitable laws, make them listen to the voice of the people. 
My strength is the love of my people (coolies) ; their strength is the love 
of their people, Indians, non-co-operators, co-operators, agitators, legis- 
lators, or it should be a house that is divided against itself and cannot 
stand; therefore, co-operate. I co-operate with all Indians that I meet 
or have dealings with, from the chamar to the Brahmin, from . the coolie 
to the rajah. All are God’s own, all are human, all I regard as my bro- 
thers. Where I can help I help, where I can alleviate trouble I do so, 
where I can teach I teach. Let brotherly love continue, it is not obtained 
by non-co-operation, but brotherly love is co-operation. 

I am glad to be able to tell you that I am the manager of the most 
contented and the best-paid labour force in tea, and I can truthfully say 
that I have always, ever since I have been in India, made a point of 
alleviating the sufferings of my coolies, though of course one cannot please 
all. This has been done by co-operation and no strike has or will take 
place on the garden xmder my control. I speak with confidence. So I 
ask you, Mr. Gandhi, to stay your hand and the hand of your sympathi- 
zers, and stop this mad exodus from Assam. Think of the thousands of 
deaths being caused by this stampede. Two wrongs will never make one 
right. 

I personally am* very much against the methods employed in tea 
on every garden except my own and a few others. They are, I admit, a 
disgrace to the tea industry, i.e., gardens worked through the baboos. But 
what is required is co-operation, agitation, legislation, and not your 
methods, namely, Bolshevism with a non-co-operation tendency. The 
truth hurts no one. 

Apologizing for the tone of my letter, which only speaks my zximd, 

I remain y 

“Chi tace Contessa” 

“He who keeps silent, confesses” 
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I publish this letter without any alteration. The writer has sent 
me his name, but wishes to remain anonymous. I have seen, both 
in Natal and Champaran, the writer’s prototypes. He means well, 
but does not know that he is no more than a kind cattle- 
keeper. Once admit that men may be treated like cattle, many a 
European manager would earn a certificate of merit firom a Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Society. I know firom experience 
that firee medicine, firee medical attendance, free housing accom- 
modation and firee grazing-ground are so many tricks of the 
trade, designed to keep the ‘coolie’ a serf for ever. He would be a 
fireer man for being paid full wages and charged for housing and 
medicine. Free grazing-ground is to him, almost like breathing, in- 
dispensable. Eurasian children tell on every estate the story of 
man’s and woman’s shame. If I had the power, I would stop all 
the estates where the crime against Indian .womanhood is proved 
by the presence of Eurasian children. I know the problem is 
difficult. But if the European lesimt to respect the chastity of the 
Indian woman as his sister’s, there would be no Eurasian children 
bom out of wedlock. I am no believer in ‘firee’ intercourse. The 
subject is too painful, the chastity of man and woman too sac- 
red for me, to enable me to write with restraint on what I have 
seen on such estates, and heard. I do not for one moment wish to 
suggest that Indian managers would not commit the same crimes 
that Emopean managers do. I know that their colom hides the 
shame in the faces of their crimes’ creation. But I do maintain 
that the European manager does with impunity what the Indian 
dare not. But I must close this chapter here. The disingenuous 
suggestion that the manager should be the president of panchayat 
gives away the planters’ case. The correspondent’s advice re- 
garding non-co-operation proceeds firom ignorance. I can assure 
him that I never advised a single coolie in Assam to strike. I 
do not profess to know the problem of labour there. He should, 
moreover, know that there is no non-co-operation going on with 
capital or capitalists. Non-co-operation is going on with the 
existing Government as a system. But there is bound to be non-co- 
operation wherever there is evil, oppression and injustice, whether 
anybody wishes it or not. The people, having found the remedy, 
will resort to it. If they do so stupidly or tmjustifiably, they alone 
will be the real losers. I do not believe that legislation or debates 
in the Councils can do much good. Not until employers b^in to 
look upon labourers as members of their own family, or until the 
latter are educated to understand thmr own rights and know the 
method of securing them, will labourers be able to better thdr 
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position. Legislation in advance of public opinion is often worse 
than useless. Non-co-operation is the quickest method of creating 
public opinion, in the present case a change of manners, or as I have 
often put it, of heart. 

Tomg India, 29-6-1921 


139. LETTER TO LAJPAT RAl 

[Before Jane 30, 192I\ 

DEAR LALAJI, 

I do hope that the Punjab will contribute as much as Gujarat 
hopes to, before the end of the month. I say this because I ^ow 
Amritsar so well and Amritsar has up to now done so badly in the 
matter of the collection. Amritsar is to the Punjab what Ahmeda- 
bad is to Gujarat in the matter of finance. Amritsar of all 
the places in India heis been the hardest hit and therefore should 
lead in the struggle for making inhuman humiliations impossible. 
I wish you could make the monied people of Amritsar realize thdr 
great responsibility. 

Tours simrelyy 

From a photostat of the draft in Gandhiji^s hand : S.N. 7556 


140. MY NOTES 


[Before June 30, 1921Y 

Pot or Tumbler 

I am writing these notes on the day prior to the day of 
our test. Whether the product will be a perfect, full-sized pot or 
only a tumbler, the workers alone know, and God. The result corres- 
ponds to the ^cerity behind the effort. If those engaged in col- 
lection work are sincere enough, the result is bound to follow. 
There is no doubt now about 10 lakhs being collected firom Gujarat. 
The expectation, rather, is that the actual collection will exceed 
this figure. And why not? We have plenty, relatively. The nulls 
in Gujarat can by themselves fulfil our expectation. The enter- 
prising butiness men engaged in trade outside Gujarat can give 

t Tlus was evideady written before June 30, by which date the programme 
lavi down at the Bezwada CSongress was to be completed. 
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something. The Princes can give if they but shed fear. We have 
never, in the past, attempted such tasks as a people, never tested 
our strength. In our timidity, therefore, we put the figure rather 
low. As we gradually shed our fear, we shall go forward. 

We want, however, three lakh members and one lakli spin- 
ning-wheels. Our future depends on whether we succeed in this 
effort. May God preserve Gujarat’s and India’s honour. 

Our Burden’ 

However, with more money, more members and more spin- 
ning-wheels, our responsibility also increases.^ It is not enough 
that we have secured the crore. We should know to keep clear 
and complete accounts. We are not going to put the crore out at 
interest. We have collected it for our immediate needs. We have 
to elevate national life by means of it. We must boycott foreign cloth. 
We must introduce a system of national education. We must amelio- 
rate the wretched condition of the suppressed classes. We ifiust 
free the nation firom the clutches of drink. We must banish fijr ever 
the spectre of famine firom our country. The crore could be used 
up for all these things. For this, we need honest workers. Our 
accounts should be open for inspection even to a child. All hopes 
for assistance in the future must naturally depend upon a proper 
administration of the present trust. We have got in our collec- 
tions the priceless ornaments of sinless sisters. Many girls have 
given up all such jewellery as was so dear to them. I know the 
names of some, but I do not care to publish them. They have 
not cared for publicity. I think them to be so holy that I 
would not like to take their names in vain. They have given 
only for the joy of giving. One widowed sister gave me all the 
pearls and rubies that still remained with her. My heart wept 
within me, as I accepted them. Are we fit recipients of gifts like 
these? A widow never Hkes to part with her ornaments; she 
holds them with aU the greater tenacity. I put this sister on her 
guard. I asked 'her to have them back, if there was the least 
hesitation or bashfiilness in the act of giving. She did not with- 
draw; she was already fully determined on the step she took. What 
if we use money thus obtained negligently, foolishly or dishonestly? 
We should not only be disappointed in our hope of swaraj. We 
should become the ever hopeless denizens of the darkest hell. I 
trust that the purity of these sisters — ^thdr religious fervour — will keep 

’ The translation of this part is reproduced from Tousg India of 6-7-1921. 

2 This sentence is supplied from the Gujarati ori^pnaL 
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US on the straight path, will not allow our honour to be tarnished, 
and will lead to the fulfilment of all our desires and aspirations. 

Parsi Contributions 

Whenever I heard people say that the Parsis had not joined 
the movement, I have merely smiled. The Parsi population in 
the country totals one lakh. On the basis only of numbers, their 
contribution would be full if they gave Rs. 4,120, provided the 
same number of members and accounted for 824 spinning-wheels. 
As a matter of fact, Rs. 4,120 have come from them just by way 
of petty contributions. The sums which Parsi friends sent anony- 
mously must have come to this total. I also include in this 
Fund Parsi Rustomjee’s contribution of Rs. 52,000. The Parsis 
must have, I believe, provided 4,120 members too. Some Parsi 
volunteers have been enrolling members of the Congress and' do- 
ing excellent work in Bombay. There has been a Parsi lawyer, 
too, who gave up practice. One gentleman has resolved to utilize 
his scientific knowledge for the service of the people. It is true 
that the number of spinning-wheels among them is small, but 
even so Parsi women, and some men too, have taken up the work. 
Some Parsis also go out to picket liquor-booths. How can one say, 
in the face of this, that they have in any way done less than others? 
Not all papers run by them are opposed to the movement. The 
services of Sanj Vartman are known to all. Who has not heard of 
Shri Bharucha’s hard work? As for the work beiifg done by some 
Farsi ladies, I shall give my experiences some other time, but there 
is one name I must mention. The grand-daughter of India’s 
‘‘Grand Old Man” has been working tirelessly. She has, actual- 
ly, adopted a completely khadi dress. Even if the Parsi community 
had done no more than what they have, we would have reason 
to be grateful to them, would have no reason for pointing a finger 
at them. 

But the fact is that Shri Godrej has done something which far 
exceeds any other performances. He has contributed three lakhs. 
No other single individual has given so much. True, the entire 
amount is not available in cash today, but it is as secure as if 
offered in gold. He has earmarked the suin for two of the purest 
items in our programme, banishing liquor and Antyaj uplift. 
Money was earmarked for the latter cause on his insistence. For 
mysdf, I would have preferred to employ only Hindus’ money for 
this work. It is for them to CEipy out this particular reform. But 
how could I stand in the way of this friend who offered what he did 
in utter sincerity of heart? With the receipt of this amount, I 
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believe the total contribution by Parsis, so far as my information 
goes, will easily come to not less than four lakhs, leaving out the 
value of the gifts promised by some of them. We cannot thank 
Shri Godrej and die Parsi community sufficiently. 

Contributions have been received from South Ainca too. 
The Patidar Mandal and the Khatri Mandal have telegraphically 
sent Rs. 8,275 and Rs. 960, respectively. I expect more yet.‘ 

I have always found the Patidars of South Africa to be generous. 

Some persons seem to be under the impression diat, after 
Jtme, they should not collect or send contributions without per- 
mission. This is altogether wong. All these days we concen- 
trated oiu: attention on the three aims laid down at Bezwada. 
This does not mean that, after June, we may not enrol new mem- 
bers or get new spinning-wheels made or collect further contribu- 
tions. ^er completing the figure of one crore, we may, if we like, 
stop collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund, but we are bound to 
continue them till that time. Our pledge has two aspects, collect- 
ing an amount of one crore and doing this before June 30. Even 
if we fail to collect the required amount before this date but, 
continuing our efforts, succeed in doing so later, we shall have 
done our duty. We may feel shame at our failure to do the thing 
within the time-limit, but we should certainly not prove shameless 
by refusing contributions altogether or offering less after the time- 
liinit has expired. I hope, therefore, that those who axe still to 
give their contributions to this Fund will do so even afterwards. 
As for Gujarat, it will have no need to make any such efforts since 
it will have fulfilled its self-imposed obligation. 

So much about the Tilak Sweiraj Fund. What about members 
and spinning-wheels? Only this, that before June 30 Gujarat 
should enrol not less than three lakh members and put into com- 
isaission not less than one lakh spinning-wheels. Our duty, how- 
ever, is to see that Gujarat enrols every man and woman of 21 
years and over, that every home in the province has a spinning- 
wheel and that everyone, from ripe old men to mere children, is per- 
suaded to learn spinning. If we put the population of Gujarat at 
90 lakhs and coimt the number of homes at the rate of one for 
every five persons, we get 18 lakh homes. We should not, therefore, 
rest satisfied till we have put into commission 18 lakh spinning- 
wheels. There can be no upper limit for the enrolment of members 

1 A footaote in the source says : “After this was wnttoi, cables have 
been received advising renuttance of about ,^100 by the Indian Association 
of Stanger and Rs. 1,274 from NwobL” 
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and the spread of spinning-wheels. The more of them we have 
the greater will be our strength, the brighter the swaraj flag, the 
stronger the wind filling the sails of the swaraj ship and the faster 
the speed. From the number of members and spinning-wheels 
we reach before the end of June, we would be able to measure our 
speed, judge whether our energy has increased or decreased and 
whether our faith has become stronger or declined. Our getting 
swaraj depends on our continuing to work unremittingly on both 
these items. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{auajivan, 3-7-1921 


14L SPEECH AT BORIVLI MEETING^ 

June 30, 1912 

Mr. Gandhi said Thursday was the last and the greatest day and India was 
on her trial and he hoped they would not be found wanting. Time was very 
valuable and he was not going to make a long speech. They had to collect 
the one crore on that day and they should not fail in their duty. He did not 
know how ho would succeed in collecting the amoimt, but he had the greatest 
faith in the capacity and patriotism of Indians and he felt sure in his heart of 
hearts that they would succeed in collecting the necessary amount. He did 
not know how much money was collected in Bombay for he had been to 
Ahmedabad. He did not also know how much was collected in Gujarat 
which had undertaken to collect Hs. 10 lakhs, although they had actually col- 
lected as much as Rs. 12 lakhs and they had every hope of getting Rs, 15 
lakhs. On his way from Ahmedabad some gentlemen had handed him a cheque 
for one lakh and annoimced the gift of a piece of very valuable land near 
Bombay. At the door of the pandal he had been given a cheque for 
Rs. 25,000. From Johannesburg he had received a remittance for Rs. 9,000 
and from the Khatri community Rs. 1,000. 

He had great hopes that the people of Bombay would gfive him the neces- 
sary amount, for the great burden of collecting the Fund rested on Bombay.. 
When he had left Bombay, they had collected about 15 or 20 lakhs of rupees 
and he had high hopes that India, which was being tried now, would not be 
foimd wanting. He had only heard there that there was a large number of 
rich mercha n ts in Borivli and he prayed to God that they would help the Fund 
in a liberal spirit. 

* The public of Borivli presented a purse to Gandhiji on Thursday morning 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. There was a large gathering of men and women. 
V. J. Patel, the AH Brothers and Sarojini Naidu were among those present. 
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In Aixmedabad and in Bombay he had heard that the Vaisknavas had still 
great doubts about the movement and he had already written a letter^ to them 
which he hoped they would all read. At the present time India wanted all 
communities to unite together in one great effort to win swaraj; that did not 
mean, however, that they should give up their different religions. As long as 
the world existed, there would always be diversity and differences of opinion 
and there would be diflferent religions. But they should be united in their 
efforts to obtain swaraj. They would however never be able to win sw^araj 
by keeping down the lower classes. To put them down, to look down upon 
them, to hate them, to abuse them, to give them no access to their wells, to 
exclude them from their villages, was certainly not Vaishnacism, That was a 
godless religion and Vaisknamm was something quite different. Vallabhacharya2 
had never taught his disciples to follow a religion of hate and intolerance. His 
teachings were to the effect that they should lift up the depressed classes, the 
people who were steeped in ignorance and poverty. Vallabhacharya had not told 
them to keep down their brethren. The more he thought about these matters 
the more firmly he believed that the Vai^maoas were wrong in the attitude 
they had adopted in regard to this question. 

He was telling this to them as a man of the world, as an old man, as a 
man who had much experience of these things. He knew from his South Afri- 
can experiences what it was to be a man of the depressed classes. He was 
treated as a man belonging to the depressed classes in South Africa; because he 
had to live apart from the white people m a place called the “location** 
which was really a dksdwada (a place where the sweepen lived), where there were 
no sanitary arrangements or lights or roads or any other amenities of a civi- 
lized town. There he knew what it was to be an Antyaj and he had suffer- 
ed from those things there under which his brethren were now groaning in 
India. If they could not treat their brethren with consideration, what was the 
use of their being Indians, and what was the use of their being bom in this 
land? ^ 

On account of the cruelties and humiliations which they had suffered at 
the hands of Englishmen, they had called their Government Satanic and they had 
decided not to co-operate with them and, were they, Indians, going to treat their 
brethren in the same manner as the whites were treating them? Was it not 
worth while to take stock of what they were doing? Was it not worth while to 
patise and consider what they were doing? He had not asked the Vmshnauas to 
take food at the hands of the depressed classes, but merely to treat them as 
their brothers. If they could all be united in their resolve, they could have 
swaraj at that very moment, but they had so many different castes. If Hindus 
thought that the Muslims were their bom enemies, and they dxould make it thdr 

1 rids “To VaishnaDas^^ 3-74921. 

2 A fifteenth-century philosopher 

3CS-20 
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duty to hate them as such, they would never get swaraj. Indians were loath 
to abolish the bar of untouchabilitiy out of sheer fear, and he would tell 
them on the last day of June, a day of high resolve and much import, that it 
was this fear which had forced them to keep down their brethren and to lead 
a life apart from theirs. Unless their hearts were full of mercy, of pity for the 
poor, of love for their brethren, Indians would never be fit for swaraj. He had 
not much fear for the crore of rupees and he did not mind it so much, because 
anyhow they would be able to collect that amount. But what he wanted them 
to do was to love their depressed brethren. The swaraj which he wanted 
was not to be one foimded on hate and fear; his was swaraj of the righteous. 
His was a dharmarajya. 

From tomorrow they would not hear him talking and begging for money. 
They would hear something quite different. They would have to give up deal- 
ing in all foreign things from the next day. Those who dealt in foreign cloth 
would have to cease doing that. Those who were trading in English doth 
must stop doing that and he appealed to his sisters to give up the use of 
foreign dothes and to use only khaddar. If they wanted to do their duty 
to their country they should discard the foreign clothes and take to khaddar. 
If his sisters and daughters loved him and had any respect for him, he appe^- 
ed to them to give up their foreign clothes and make up their minds once and 
for all to give up all these luxuries for ever. 

In this instance he would tell them a personal incident. Only the other 
day his wife had told him that she was imable to cook his food and do the 
household work in the thick khaddar cloth she was wearing and she wanted his 
permission to wear something lighter, something thinner. While he gave full 
liberty to his wife in all things, as he had full liberty to do what he liked, he 
was naturally imwillmg to tell her to do anything. But he had to tell his 
wife that, if she could not cook his food in khaddar, then she had better not 
cook at all for him, for he would not take anything cooked by her while using 
unholy foreign things. He would not touch anything which was cooked by his 
wife while wearing foreign clothes. If Indian women were not willing to make 
this much sacrifice, were not willing to have this much suffering, then they 
would have to suffer more Jallianwala Baghs. There was much more suffer- 
ing in store for them than that which they had to put up with on this last 
day of the month, to give proper heed to his words[jfc]. He earnestly appealed 
to all Hindus and Muslims to give up using foreign things and to use only 
those things which were made in this country. 

Tke Bombay Chronicle, 1 - 7-1 921 
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June 30, 1922 

Mr. Gandhi in the course of his lengthy speech asked the audience to 
allow him to speak without interruptions or cheers. He had never said that 
the Parsis did not know him thoroughly, and that they were not with him. Since 
he was a young boy he knew the Parsis, and the Parsis knew him. His best and 
most intimate friends were Parsis, and his relations with the community were of 
the most intimate kind. Dadabhai was like his father or rather, grand- 
father, and if they ever got swaraj it would be due to the efforts of Dadabhai 
and the splendid work he had done for this countr>\ He it was who had 
taught him the lesson of swaraj when he was a young man. When he went 
to England taking with him a deputation from South Africa, he was acting and 
saying what Dadabhai Naoroji and Mehta^ were telling him. He had never 
thought that the Parsis were against him, and he had every hope that they 
would join him in this movement. He was not at all sorry that they had 
their own doubts in their minds. It was only the Parsis who had lived among 
thirty crores of Indians for so many hundreds of years and still they had as- 
serted themselves and become prominent in the affairs of this country. He 
was not going to flatter them, and he had no such intention. He was telling 
them what he really felt in his mind. There were many communities in this 
world who had such small nimbers as the Parsis had, but they were not 
known outside their own countries, to the whole world. But what part was 
there in the whole world where the Parsi commimity was not known, al- 
though their number was only 80,000? If Bombay was beautiful, if Bombay 
was noted for its generosity, if Bombay was noted for its public spirit, it was due 
to the Parsi community. If it were not for the Parsis, Bombay would bo 
like any other city in India, and the whole of India was thankful to the 
Parsis for this. If anybody had given any lead to Indians in politics it was the 
Parsis, and he would ask his Hindu and Muslim friends not to blame the Parsis 
in any way. If all the communities were iinited among themselves, they could 
have swaraj that very moment. He for one was proud that the Parsis came 
to this country instead of going to any other country, and he was also glad that 
they were given shelter in Giyarat, to which province they had rendered 
very valuaWe services. ‘ 

1 The Parsis met at the Excelsior Theatre to prwent Gandhiji with a purse 
of Rs. 30,001 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Those present at the meeting inclu- 
ded V. J. Patel, Sarojini Naidu, Mr. and Mrs. Mannaduke Pickthall, the 
All Brothers and Dr. Kitchlew. 

2 Pherozeshah Mehta 
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When in South Africa the whites had besieged his house in the dead of 
night and wanted to kill him, it was Parsi Rustomji who had protected him at 
the risk of his life and at the risk of his own and that of his people and stood 
by him. As long as he lived he could never forget what Mr. Rustomji had 
done for him. The Parsis were full of virtue, truth and honesty, and he was 
proud of them as a race. Even if the Parsis had not collected Rs. 30,000 and 
had only given him Rs. 5, he would still have been satisfied with them. 
Mr. Godrej had already handed him a sum of Rs. 3 lakhs and he had shown to 
the whole of India whkt the Parsis were capable of doing. The Parsi com- 
mimity had given him liberally in many ways, and it was not a fact that by 
coming to India they had not done any service to this country. His opinion 
was that they had paid their debt fully to this country. Naturally they were 
a commercial people, and it was a pity that they had taken up Government ap- 
pointments lately. It was a loss to the whole of India and not to the Parsi com- 
munity alone. But the education which they had got had made them seek 
Government employment, and it was a great pity. Commerce had taught 
them to be honest and collect money and do good to other communities in this 
country, and he asked them to take stock of the present conditions and their 
future. They had fully paid their debts to the country by producing such great 
men as Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta and Jamshedji Tata. He ap- 
pealed to the Parsis to take part in the swaraj movement which was now gomg 
on in full swing. The Parsis were able to compete with other communities in 
every department of life. If they had done so much in this country in the • 
past, why were they keeping themselves aloof from the movement now? They 
were a rich community, possessing crores of rupees, and why had not they 
given any more money to the Fund ? Dadabhai had served India by leading the 
life of a political recluse for the purpose of making India free, not for Parsis 
alone, but for all communities and races. The speaker was going to speak to 
them as their fnend because he was a great adzxiirer of theirs and was very 
intimate with them for a long time. 

Continuing, the Mahatma said, if the Parsis wished it, they could easily 
accomplish anything, because they were a small, compact conmumity of eighty 
thousand, but that was not so with the Hindus and Muslims. If they could 
remain independent even before the English came, he did not know why they 
could not be so when they got swaraj. It was the first duty of Hindus and 
Muslims to protect the smaller communities in this land. If the Hindus and 
Muslims were true to themselves, they would see that not a Parsi was 
starving before they took any morsel of food. If Hindus or Muslims wished 
to do anything else, then they were working not for a dhamarajya- He wanted 
to make India not Satanic, but he wanted to establish dhamarajya. He wanted 
to make the Parsis fearless and drive away their doubts and he wanted them 
to devote their energies for the welfare of this country. If they could do so, 
they coxild get swaraj this year, and they could also rig^t the Khilafat wrong 
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and also those of the Punjab. If they wanted to rule over the world just as the 
British were doing, then he would say that Indians were not fit for it, and he 
prayed to God never to make them fit for it. Did Indians want to znake slaves 
of Negroes, or make them prisoners, or make them work for ourselves and to 
keep them as beggars? He wanted them to be free by purifying themselves 
and then rid the whole world of all its evils. 

He appealed to the Parsis to become swarajists that very moment. They 
were swarajists, but they had some doubts in their minds but he begged of 
them to become true swarajists. He asked them to consider these questions 
properly and ask themselves whether Gandhi was a fool to speak of these things. 
The swaraj that India was going to have was a dhamarqjya. Indians wanted 
to establish swaraj based on truth and not on falsehood, and they wanted to 
keep dear of everything that was false. It was the Parsi religion which had 
taught him to non-co-operate with Satan; it had taught him to keep apart 
from Satan, from all evil. He did not hate Englishmen, neither did he want 
them to be driven out of this coimtry, but he disliked being what Lord Read- 
ing called the subjects of Englishmen. His soul trembled to consider of these 
things. They should have strength enough to resist any evil. It was not neces- 
sary for them to have revolvers or to become barristers or lawyers for the 
winning of swaraj. What was essential was the belief in self, and he regret- 
ted that the Parsis were so full of doubts. He begged of them to drive away 
all those doubts. He appealed to them to become swarajists and to unite with 
other communities in the cause of freedom. 

Mr. Gandhi then referred to the liquor shops. He said there was a great 
responsibility on the shoulders of the Parsis in Bombay. There were about 
nine hundred coimtry liquor shops in the town and the majority of them were 
owned by the Parsis. Many Parsis had approached him and told him that they 
had already given a year's purchase price to Government and that if their 
shops were picketed they would be ruined and they would lose all their 
money. He had considered over these things, and he felt very sorry for the 
shopkeepers. He was not sorry at all for the Parsis if they were co-operating 
with Government or if they had not given up their titles. But the liquor shops 
were a more serious matter. He was sorry that Hindus and Mohammedans were 
the only pickets. He wished his Parsi brothers and sisters would also picket. 
He wanted no force to be used because he did not wish any objecticmable 
methods in [the achievement of] the holy object they had. When Parsi 
women stood in the path of Parsis going to these drink riiops they would be 
ashamed to enter the shops and they would be ashamed to abuse them and 
they would not beat them. He asked the Parsis to give up drink, and to 
help their people who had to shut iq> thrir shops on account of picketmg- 
He asked them to help the shopkeepers to get a refund of their [Licence] fees 
from the Government and to help them in every possible way. In Ahmedabad 
a Parsi contractor had complained to him that he had been assaulted by the 
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pickets and he found this statement on investigation to be false. It was the 
volunteers on the other hand who had been assaulted, and they were now picke- 
ting with their heads bandaged and they had not raised their hands to retaliate. 

He earnestly appealed to his Parsi brothers and sisters to help the efforts 
of the other communities to stop diink. He did not think that the Parsi mill- 
ionaires who had not attended the meeting were against his movement, and he 
appealed to them to help the Parsi liquor contractors in all ways. In the 
meantime he asked them to help the cause of swaraj. He prayed to God that He 
would give the Parsi commimity strength to take their legitimate part in the 
struggle which was now going on for the winning of swaraj and make them 
realize what their duty was at this jimcture. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 1 - 7-1921 


143, SPEECH TO MERCHANTS, BOMBAY^ 

June 30, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi said he thankfully received the amount they gave to 
win the country’s liberty. He hoped they did not expect from him a long 
speech at the moment, as he was to attend two more meetings in the evening. 
He had only to say that, if the traders like the cotton merchants of Colaba 
realized the political situation of the country, it would not at all be difficult 
to get the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs righted. It was his desire that 
the trading classes of the country would from now take a prominent part in 
the politics of their country. Until the trading classes began taking more 
interest in the affairs of their country, they had no hope for the success in 
their cause. But there was a happy sign of awakening in these classes now. 
And if they went on at this rate, swaraj was sure during the current year. It 
was the first duty of the trading classes to take a leading part in the political 
situation of their country. He agreed with Mr. Mathuradas who said that 
their contribution to the Swaraj Fund was not what it ought to have been. 
Because, they are annually exporting cotton worth crores of rupees to foreign 
countries and as prayaschifta for that sin they must make up the deficit in get- 
ting a crore of rupees. The crore must be Complete by that night. He had full 
confidence in the Indian people who, he hoped, would not dishonour the 
Congress mandate. They could expect forty lakhs from other provinces and the 
remaining sixty lakhs would be xuade up by them in Bombay. He fervently 
hoped they would exert themselves to collect that amount and thereby guard 

1 This was delivered at a meeting held under the auspices of the Cotton 
Assodation at which cotton merchants and workers presented Gandhiji with 
a xnirse of Rs. 2,50,000 for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Mathuradas Vasanji 
Khixvyi^ President of the Association, welcomed Gandhiji. 
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the prestige of their nation. Tliat was the last day of the vow which they took 
at Bezwada and if the sum was not procured before the day ended, the whole 
of India would have to be ashamed. At present the honour of the nation 
rested on the merchants. In money matters only they could help. A beggar 
like the speaker could not be expected to render any pecuniary help. Con- 
cluding, he prayed to God to give them strength to preserve the prestige of the 
country by securing the necessary amount. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 1 - 7-1921 


144. SPEECH AT BOMBAT MEETING^ 

June 30, 1921 

Mahatmaji said the great enthusiasm which he had noticed with the 
men and women at Bombay promised a hopeful future and he hoped they 
would be able to realize the vow which they had once taken in Calcutta and 
then again at Nagpur. He did not know till that hour what exact amoimt 
was collected in the country. But only a few minutes ago he had learnt that 
Kathiawar had collected more than two lakhs and in the morning he received 
a cheque for Rs, 25,000 from a gentleman. They did not expect anything 
more than Rs. 50,000 from Kathiawar. From what he had been noticing he 
was hopeful that a crore would be collected. But he wanted to be sure about 
it and therefore wanted an assurance from some of the mill-owners of Bombay 
that, in case the wanted amount was not collected, they would make up the 
deficit. He earnestly hoped he would get such an assurance. Continuing, 
he said that he would take that opportunity of speaking a few words to the 
ladies about the faith and prestige of their country. As everyone knew, 
women were the trustees of their honour and they were the producers of the 
nation. The nation could be a strong or an ideal nation only when their women 
were thoroughly religious and patriotic. At present the chastity and the religion 
of the Indian women were involved in khaddar. He therefore appealed to 
them that they should from now on abandon all foreign clothes and adorn 
themselves and their children in pure khaddar. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 2 - 7-1921 


^ A meeting was held in the evening imder the auspices of the Mandvi 
Ward Congress Committee at New Chinch Bunder, for rai^g further contri- 
butions to the Tilak Swar^ Fimd* 



145. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO A WOMAN 
CONTRIBUTOR 


On the Train, 

Jum 30, mi 

The paragraph in the papers about your jewels takes away all 
the grace from^ your gift. I had hoped that it was a ^ent 
act of2 sacrifice. Let me tell you that many girls have given more 
than you have. They have not wished to advertise themselves. A 
sister gave me two days ago all her rich jewels — ^pearl necklaces 
and ruby bracelets and ear-imgs. She gave them with such humi- 
lity and grace. Her name she does not want. She gave them for 
the sake of Grod. I am sorry for you. Pray forgive me for this bitter 
truth. . . . 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desalts Diary. Courtesy; Narayan Desai 


146. SPEECH AT BANDRA MEETING^ 

July U 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi said they had not been able to get any sleep the pre- 
vious night. They were in the theatre up till 2 a.m. They had not gone 
there to see the play, but to collect money for the Tilak Fund and when he 
saw his friend Mahomed Ali bringing in his bag a sum of Rs, 25,000 in ad- 
dition to ornaments, he was very glad that he had again gone to the theatre 
after 30 years. That was the reason why the Ali Brothers had not been able 
to come to the meeting. They were quite tired and exhausted. He himself 
would not have been able to come there had it not been for his promise to 
Mr. Patel. He agreed with Mr. Patel that they wanted to collect the amount 
in small sums from poor men, and he would have been glad if the poor of 
this land had given him the one crore of rupees by small contributions. They 
had been able to collect nearly a crore of rupees. Forty-four lakhs had been 
collected in the rest of India and the balance had been collected in this Presi- 
dency. He wanted to publish it that they had been able to collect one crore 
of rupees and that the self-respect of this' country had been kept." By mid- 

1 The source here has “for**. 

^The source here has *‘to**. 

^ Gandhiji addressed a meeting held in the morning in a suburb of North 
B<mibay to present him a cheque for Rs. 15,000 for the Tilak Swar^* Fund. 
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night yesterday they had succeeded in collecting about 81 to 82 laJchs-of 
rupees. When they were able to collect such a large sum in so few days, 
they would be able to collect the balance very easily. He had, however, talked 
to some four or five rich men about the deficiency and they had promised 
to make good the balance. He did not want to publish it to the world that 
he had taken a guarantee because his friends told him that, if their names 
were published, it would merely be advertising them and that the people 
would not pay their contributions. He was, therefore, glad to announce to 
them that the crore would be made up. If the sum h^ been collected in mry>ftll 
contributions, he would then say that the men of Bandra were fit for swar^* 
He did not mind at all if the rich people of Bandra had not paid anything. 
They would be able to pay hereafter. He was not even pained when Mr. Patel 
had informed him that Bandra would be able to collect only Rs. 10,000. While 
he congratulated them on collecting the sum, he could not congratulate them 
on the total number of members of Congress they had been able to register 
and also on the number of charkhas they used. He did not so much care for 
the crore of rupees, but he did care about the crore of members for the 
Congress. When he was speaking to a friend about the money he required 
and was telling him that he would not be satisfied with one crore of rupees 
but that he required many crorcs of rupees, his friend told him that even the 
Victoria Memorial Fund had amoxmted to about Rs. 52 lakhs and that that 
fund was gathered through the infiuence of officials by means of “pressure and 
persuasion’*. The Tilak Fund had been collected without any pressure and 
only by means of voluntary contributions. How much greater was their effiort 
then in collecting the amoimt? 

They had fulfilled the Bezwada programme! But now they had to collect 
the members for the Congress and they should also introduce the requisite 
number of charkhas into every house# They had six crores of famili^ in this 
land and in every house there must be a charkha. He would not be satisfied 
with the number of charkhas alone, or the amount of yam spim by them. He 
wanted something more than that. He wanted the sign of the charkha on 
their bodies, that was to say, they should wear khaddar. If they used khaddar, 
then it was a proof positive that they were using the charkha. They were living 
under a delusion for so many years and hence they were using foreign cloth* 
If they wanted swaraj, they must make use of khaddar only. Indians must 
use only swadeshi cloth, and they must use khaddar for every purpose in life. 
Lokamanya Tilak once told a friend of his that, even if their country was full 
of disease and malaria, they were not going to go out of India to Englnd and 
there try for swaraj. India their motherland and however bad the climate 
might be, they had to remain there and they must die there# Unless they 
were able to do that they would never be happy in tins land. Jf they loved 
India, if they revered Tilak, who had said that swaraj was their birthright, 
then let Indians ^ve up the use of formgn clothes. Only the day before, a 



